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THE IDEA. 


BY A, MARY F. ROBINSON, 





BENEATH this world of stars and flowers 
That rolls in visible deity, 

Idream another world is ours 
And is the soul of all we see. 


It hath no form, it hath no spirit, 
It is perchance the eternal mind; 
Beyond the sense that we inherit 
I feel it dim and undefined. 


How far below the depths of being, 
How wide beyond the starry bound, 
It rolls unconsious and unseeing, 
And is as number or as sound. 


And through the vast fantastic visions 
Of all this actual universe, 

It moves unswerved by our decisions, 
And is the play that we rehearse. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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IN RESPONSE TO A GAY GREET- 
ING. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





If I were not, indeed, too sad for song, 

To thy glad greeting I would fain reply; 
But laughter on my lips fails in a sigh, 
And minor chords would do thy gladness 

wroug. 
To those young eyes all summer things be- 
long: 
T watch to see the autumn leaves whirl by, 
Mindful that winter comes, when all 
things die, 
Since Life nor Love can conquer Death, the 
strong. 


He lingers near, but shows us not his face, 
Waiting until the flowers have time to 
blow ; 
Shall we elude him for a little space, 
Clasp hands and laugh? Perchance he 
will not know; 
Or thou might charm him with thy girlish 
grace 
Till he forget that Charon waits below. 
Boston, MAss. 
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MORNING ROSES. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





0 ROSEs, glowing in this amber bowl! 

0 roses, gleaming in your happy dew! 
Iwould I had some roses in my soul 

As beautiful as you. 


Such thoughts as children think in holy 
mood; 
Such thoughts as infants’ guardian forms 
of light 
Or purest waidens dream, in solitude, 
Should be my roses white. 


Stirrings of hope and joy as fair as brides; 
Such thoughts as victor souls in Heaven 
think; 
Musing of saints with vision satisfied, 
Should be my roses pink. 


With flaming zeal and infinite desire; 
With brave renewal after blight of wo; 

With strong endeavor and celestial fire, 
My golden rose should glow. 


A wise new plan for helping men forlorn; 
A sympathy of great compassion bred; 
warmth of love from suffering nobly 
borne, 
Should be my roses red. 


Had I such blossoms blooming in my soul, 
How gladly would I pluck them for my 
King, 
Aufl bring them, brimming o’er Life’s 
golden bowl, 
A morning offering: 
SEEPHERDSTOWN, W, Va, 


THE AIM OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 





THE approach of Children’s Sunday in- 
vites attention to the aim of the Sunday- 
school. The aim of the Sunday-school is 
the aim of the Church—the turning of men 
to righteousness through love for Christ, 
In securing this aim, itis of prime im- 
portance that the atmosphere, the tone of 
the school be spiritual. The present is an 
age of machinery in ecclesiastical work; 
the peril, is therefore, that the spiritual 
will become eliminated from the life of 
the Church. No display of knowledge as 
to biblical cosmogony or geography or 
history should be permitted to impede 
spiritual activity. Much less should any 
endeavor for securing a large number of 
members, or constancy of attendance, be 
allowed to thwart the gaining of the ul- 
timate end. Not a few schools seem like 
vast machine shops in which processes 
and methods and tools are more manifest 
than the products, good and _ great 
as the products may be. Schools should 
be a garden in which the still atmosphere 
of love, the still shining of the sun of 
God's peace on the soil of human life, 
should each contribue to the growth and 
nurture of the individual Christian char- 
acter. ‘ 

The supreme purpose of the Sunday- 
school, however, is more vitally depend- 
ent upon its teacher than upon its general 
influence. Through the Sunday-school 
teacher, the Church works most directly 
and powerfully and effectively upon the 
individual. The opportunity that is open 
to the Sunday-school teacher is marvel- 
ous. No such opportunity for the in- 
fluencing the character of children is 
found outside the home. Most boys and 
girls do not gain much knowledge in the 
hour of the school. But the effect that a 
noble Christian man or woman has as the 
teacher of a boy or girl is a mighty factor 
in the moral character and life of that 
child. Itis an influence somewhat ahin 
to the influence that the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury exerted upon a depraved man. 
‘* What did his lordship say to you, that 
made you a reformed man?” was asked. 
‘*Oh, he didn’t say much,” was the reply. 
‘*He just sat down by my side and said, 
‘Jack, we will make a man out of you yet.’” 
It was the upward gravitation of Chris- 
tian manhood that helped Jack. Such 
celestial attractions beiong to the charac- 
ter of the Sunday-school teacher. 

The most important element of the 
Christian character of the Sunday-school 
teacher as related to the character of the 
scholar, is his love for the scholar. No 
amount of biblical knowledge, indeed no 
degree of intellectual skill in presenting 
the truth, can supply the lack of personal 
affection. If a teacher loves, the intel- 
lectual qualifications will be the more 
useful. This love cannot be simulated. 
Young human nature detects the counter- 
feit as quickly as the bank balances the 
depraved coin. The teacher is to be will- 
ing to sacrifice himself to his class; he is 
to respect its members. Heis to have a 
regard for them, not in the mass, but as 
individuals. ‘‘ Hecalleth his own sheep 
by name.” Having a love for each, he 
will also have a knowledge of each, in the 
home and school, in the trials and 
the joys, in the past and in the hopes of 
each. Furthermore, the teacher bearing 





—— 


with each pupil as to his personal charac- 
ter. The teacher has to be the pastor of 
the class, he is to be the shepherd of this 
little flook. He has to be the great aid to 
the parent in training each boy or each 
girl into Christian manhood or woman- 
hood. It were wellif the teacher were 
not less a teacher but more of a pastor, 
and that each should recognize himself 
as the pastor of the class. 

To the giving of such personal influence 
most members of the Sunday-school easily 
offer themselves by reason of their age. 
A large proportion of the Sunday-school 
consists of young people. It is to the 
young people that we are to look for the 
beginning of the Christian life. In a re- 
cent meeting at St. Paul a distinguished 
evangelist asked for the age of the con- 
version of those who were in the audi- 
ence. The audience numbered about 
twelve hundred people. He first asked 
for those who became Christians after 
the age of fifty to rise, and one rose. 
He asked next for those who became 
Christians between the ages of forty and 
fifty to rise, and one rose. Then he 
asked in turn for those to rise who be- 
came Christians between thirty and 
forty, and twenty-one rose; for those 
between twenty-five and thirty, and 
thirty-eight rose; for those who became 
Christians between twenty and twenty- 
five, and one hundred rose; for those who 
became Christians before twenty years of 
age, and six hundred arose. The larger 
share of the members of the school con- 
sists of those who are below the age of 
twenty. Itisthe age of conversion. It 
is the period when the teacher’s love and 
words have the strongest influence in 
leading boys and girls into the accept- 
ance and confession of Christ. 

In the Sunday-school, the working 
church works in and through its teacher. 
The remark of Garfield, that the best 
college for him was a log, of which at 
one end sat President Hopkins and at 
the other James A. Garfield, is quite as 
true in kind of spiritual discipline as in- 
tellectual. The best church is that which 
has the best Sunday-school, and the best 
Sunday-school is that which has the best 
teacher. 

MINNEAPOSJ8, MINN. 

THOMAS HOOD AND HIS SERIOUS 
POEMS. 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Hoop isa hard subject for a straight 
story, and no availing biography of him 
has been written. The events of his life 
were like the Vicar’s ‘‘ migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown,” and its condi- 
tions were morbid and burdensome. 
‘*Pa’s a literary man,” said one of his little 
children once tothe other. ‘‘No, heisn’t; 
Pa’s an invalid,” was the answer. Hood 
was frank in both réles, He took aches 
as capital, and potions as adventures; he 
was a hospital philosopher, as some 
brave spirits of literature have been before 
and after him. The “able invalid who 
was able to be knocked down with a 
feather” figured before the public as the 
spirited Master of the Revels, sound in 
body and brain; once the rumor of his 
sufferings got abroad, he turns the quench- 
less fountains of fun on himself—there 
was nothing else todo; and ‘‘ blushes with 
pride” under his ‘‘ elephantiasis.” In his 
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Sick Room,” he sets out with a joyous 
thrust at the man of health. ‘‘How in- 
ferior ishe in wholesome knowledge to 
the mortal who has had but a quarter’s 
gout, ora half-year of ague! how infin- 
itely below the fellow creature who has 
been soundly taught his tic-douloureux, 
thoroughly grounded in the rheumatics, 
and deeply red in the scarlet fever!” It 
is impossible to resist the impersonal 
roguery of such passages. 
Hood’s mind gushed with humor. A 
part was given him to play, and it took to 
him with wonderful kindness. He wore 
the cap-and-bells over his thin,‘‘methodist 
face,” without any professional airs. He 
must have punned or died. An audience, 
trained to expect choice antics, required 
superhuman entertainment from this one 
spare and forlorn man, and they had it 
steadily for twenty years. Hpod was 
bound over to break the peace; (what an 
office to the ‘‘ sober, house-keeping citi- 
zen,”’as Mr. W. M. Rossetti calls him !) he 
was gentleman-in-waiting to the Pub- 
lic Ear; a slave, in all honor, and at any 
cost, to Merry England. No pity need be 
spent on this heroic and pathetic jester. 
He was ‘“‘born twins’—wag and poet. 
What his readers drank most eagerly was 
his absurd froth and sparkle, and not his 
wine. But he brewed them as one, and 
equally. Half his brain was of foam 
compact; and each of his fizzling oddi- 
ties, like the throb from Tara’s harp, was 
the mere token that he lived. He was all 
his life, tho the most honorable and con- 
siderate of men, the very imp of mis- 
chief. What his family and friends un- 
derwent from him in the way of “ Un- 
justifiable Comicide” can be guessed but 
faintly from his printed whimsicalities. 
Were a pudding being baked, he must 
suspend the Muses to his own door-knob, 
and steal to the kitchen, deserted for the 
nonce, there to lace its stout corpuscu- 
lum with wooden skewers, or sprinkle 
unholy unguents on its steaming coun- 
tenance; were a half-written letter of his 
wife’s open upon the the desk, he must 
sit down, in her absence, to dovetail her 
phrases, twist her meanings, and wedge 
in impertinences, like a tombstone 
vandal, and after pages of Will-o’-the- 
wisp bewilderments, announce in clos- 
ing to bis open-mouthed correspondent: 

“If these pages should be the happy 
means of exciting one virtuous impression, 
or confirming one moral or religious prin- 
ciple, or lightening one moment of human 
suffering, or eradicating one speculative er- 
ror, or removing one ill-founded prejudice, 
the writer will have his reward, and will not 
have written in vain.” 

His wit had inexhaustible flow, and, 
r despite the heavy drain upon it, kept its 
quality. Hood never became a mere 
hack, Nevertheless, the fine edge of his 
taste grew blunted, and his aptitude at 
the farcical was unfriendly to his devel- 
opment. Many circumstances, of which 
his trade of merry-making was one, 
barred Hood from the thing which made 
Wordsworth great—it is Professor Mas- 
son’s phrase—‘‘stately care of his own 
worth.” Long habits of burlesque ham- 
pered the free exercise of his genius. His 
noble voice loses self-control, eyer and 
anon, and runs into falsetto. Often, in 
his patient work for the press, recurs this 
note of mistake, of forcing, and of waste. 
His sweet prosody is sometimes spoiled by 
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lyrics. The much-admired ‘‘Death-bed,” 
with its balancing parts of speech : 
“Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied : 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sieeping when she died,” 
reminds one altogether too ticklishly of 
Tim Turpin’s exit, when 
“They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell”’; 
or of Patty Head’s valiant sweetheart’s 
sighing : 
“This very night a merry dance 
At Brussels was to be ; 
Instead of opening a ball 
A ball has opened me!” 
This too vivacious accent, as Mr. Ar- 
nokd would call it, is Hood’s trade-mark. 
It lends point and fire to his racy 
strophes; but it crops out also, albeit 
with power, in ‘*The Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” and with most poignant beauty 
in ‘* Fair Inez,” and ‘*I Remember, I Re- 
member.” Only where it is completely 
absent can Hood be rated at his serenest 
and highest. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in his recent ‘‘ Life 
of Keats,” has been the first, perhaps, to 
call attention to the interesting certainty 
that the art of Keats had its earliest influ- 
ence and glamour on the verses of Thom- 
as Hood. ‘‘ The Poet’s Portion,” exqui- 
site as anything to which Hood put his 
pen, is wholly worthy of Keats, and 
reads like a happy section of ‘‘ Endymi- 
on”; having, indeed, in its closing line, 
unconscious iteration of a phrase not 
then, as now, proverbial, which jars on 
the enjoying ear. Or take, again, the 
**Ode to Autumn,” with its added sharp, 
Wordswortbian detail: 


Where ‘% the pride of summer, the green 
prime, 

The many, many leaves all twinkling? 
Three 


On the mossed elm; three on the naked lime, 
frembling; and one upon the old oak tree!” 


And the preacher’s sermon in the beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Two Peacocks of Bedfont”: 


** Doth the vain heart love glory that is none, 

And the poor excellence of vain attire ? 

Oh, go, and drown your eyes against the sun, 
The visible ruler of the starry choir: 

Till boiling gold in giddy eddies run, 
Dazzling the brains with orbs of living fire, 

And the faint soul down-darkens into night, 

And dies a burning martyrdom to light. 


* Oh, go and gaze,—when the low winds of even 
Breathe hymns, and Nature's many forests 
nod 
Their gold-crowned heads, and the rich 
blooms of heaven, 
Sun-ripened, give their blushes up to God; 
And mountain rocks and cloudy steeps are 
riven 
By founts of fire, as smitten by the rod 
Of heavenly Moses,—that your thirsty sense 
May quench its longings of magnificence! 


** Yet sunsshall perish, stars shall fade away, 

Day into darkness, darkness into death, 

Death into silence; that warm light of day, 
The blooms of summer, the rich glowing 

breath 

Of even,—all shall wither and decay, 
Like the frail furniture of dreams beneath 

The touch of morn, or bubbles of rich dyes 
That break and vanish in the aching eye!” 


Here, too, is a faint reminiscence of the 


famous passage in ‘‘The Eve of St. 

Agnes ”: 

“But youth looks upward to the window- 
shine 


Warming with rose and purple, and the swim 

Of gold, as if thought-tinted by the stains 

Of gorgeous light thro’ many-colored panes.” 
And there are many stanzas, many 
themes (in no fewer than five instances 
the odes of Keats and those of Hood have 
the self-same titles) which being, in a 
Mormon phrase, sealed to the one for 
time. belonging to the other fcr eternity, 
and which are as like the melancholy 
charm of the earlier poet, as some of 
Drummond’s sonnets are like Sidney’s. 
It would be interesting to know the pre- 
cise date of Hood’s poems, They were 
surely written some years after Keats’s 
death, tho not at a time when his genius 
was generally acknowledged. Let it suf- 
fice that they reproduce hlamelessly, and 
With a possible independence of model, 
the truest beauty of their time, albeit, by 
comparison, it ** walks in a veil, and a 
silence,” through the pages of the lesser 
poet. 

Where Hood fails to follow his elder 
brother toward a magic result, 1s in 
range of poems, in fastidiousness, in 
choice of meter, in sure yet prodigal use 
of epithet: the adjective ‘‘ dainty ” spoils 


a verse in the very lovely ‘‘Ode to the 
, Moon.” 
“ Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests divinely ied !” 
Moreover, Hood had a natural lack of 
perception for the musical. ‘‘The black 
keys,” he said quaintly of the piano, 
‘*make a Scotch tune”; a bold discovery 
which shows his apprehension at work 
even in matters most foreign to it. He, 
had even a nautical song, the only one 
he was known to claim, which he qua- 
vered up and down on occasions before a 
select circle, a bit of saltery, as he might 
have called it, whose authorship was in- 
vulved in the dignity of mystery: 
**Up jumped the mackerel 
With his striped back ; 
Sez he: ‘ Reef in the mainsail, and haul on the 
tack!” 
But Hood’s harmonics ended where they 
begau. He had no theories of refrain 
and cadence to import into literature. He 
became a writer by sheer force of 
natural attraction, and after starting in 
life, as Thackeray did, as an artist. Many 
of his drawings, left in almost daily testi- 
mony of the surplus odd fancies passing 
over nis mind, are singularly like those 
of the great humorist who came a little 
after him. A ‘‘ Coolness between Friends,” 
for instance, might be neatly characteris- 
tic of either. In the same manner divers 
essays of Hood’s, such as that triumph 
of antiqurianism, the ‘‘ Undertaker,” are 
closely akin to those of Charles Lamb, 
who went a little before him, and whom, 
in the spirit of Elizabethan adoption, he 
was wont to call his ‘‘ father.” One re- 
calls with a smile the publication in 1825 
of the anonymous ‘* Odes and Addresses 
to Great People” (by Hood end his brother- 
in-law, J. H. Reynolds); for Celeridge, 
with his piercing eye for internal evidence, 
wrote to Lamb that he might now hang 
himself up, as the inimitable and unmis- 
takable author was, of course, detected! 
There is real pleasure in noting that 
Thomas Hood was alive tothe influences 
of his age, because that fact gives force to 
the first thing to be said of him; that he 
had a thoroughly original mind. He left 
a deep mark, a unique memory, on Eng- 
lish letters. His two best-known poems, 
as a wise pen put it are simply ‘“‘amazing.” 
We are not apt to find elsewhere (peace 
to Emily Bronté!) the concise,lurid powers 
of ‘Eugene Aram” and the ‘“* Haunted 
House,” the demonic ingenuity and élan 
of ‘‘Miss Kilmansegg.” Never was there 
such prodigious burlesque as that, outside 
of Butler. Hood's make-believes were 
never quite what they seemed. His quips 
were criticisms, a:.d his puns charged 
wita wisdom. ‘ His lightest jokes,” said 
Margaret Fuller, ‘* have an obvious har- 
mony with a great moral design.” Be- 
cause he was soearnest, so pursued by the 
shadow of actualities, in his art, he chose 
for his own favorite, among his poems, 
the ** Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” 
which has no purpose save its own beau- 
ty, and the eulogy of an august name. 
Many of his minor songs remain, on 
which sufficient stress has not yet been 
laid. ‘*‘The Fair Ines,” which took Ed- 
gar Allen Poe captive, the sonnet on 
** False Poets and True;” dedicated to 
Wordsworth, and benignly gathered in as 
was all homage; the lyrics beginning, 
‘* Those Eyes that were so Bright, Love,” 
and *‘O Lady! Leave thy silken Thread”; 
the little pastoral conceit “I wilinot have 
the Maid Clytie”; the lines *‘ The Autumn 
Skies are flushed with Gold”; the rich 
and wayward ‘“‘ Ode to Melancholy”; the 
‘* [Remember, I Remember,” homely 
and tender, which is one of the few irre- 
sistible things in professedly subjective 
literature; these wceuld serve to save 
Hood’s beloved and modest name from 
shipwreck, had he not made himself se- 
cure already with 
* The still, sad music of humanity.” 


Perfect simplicity is in them all; noth- 
ing maudlin, nothing flaring; everywhere 
is the quiet disposal of means to an end; 
the thing to say, and its right saying. 
Hood’s art had the Greek virtues, and, 
beyond a prosaic or frequent word now 
and then, scarcely a fault of commission. 

Let us renew an old pleasure in citing the 
‘*Serenade,” which figuresin few mod- 





serious poems, after the author’s death, 
and at his request, in 1845. It has a pe- 
culiar iteration of one vowel sound, like 
the recurrent tinkle of a mandolin string 
under a window, by moonlight; and the 
song centers about’ its own key-note, 
without ranging, as if for fear of break- 
ing the dreams it adores. 
“ Ah, sweet! thou little knowest how 
I wake, and passionate watches keep; 
And yet while I address thee now, 
Methinks thou smilest in thy sleep. 
"Tis sweet enough to make me weep 
That tender thought of love and thee, 
That while the world is hushed so deep 
Thy soul’s perhaps awake to me. 


‘Sleep on, sleep on, sweet bride of sleep, 

With golden visions for thy dower, 
While I this midnight vigil keep, 

And bless thee in thy silent bower: 
To me ’tis sweeter than the. power 

Of sleep, and fairy dreams unfurled, 
That I alone, at this still hour, 

In patient love outwatch the world.” 


One of Hood’s several ballads has his in- 
dividual accent so strongly in its first 
and third verses that it will bear severing 
from the text. Its lilt and motion, its 
ru fulness and rustic grace, would betray 
the author instantly— 


** Did Inot dance with you in Brab ant once?” 
if recited as a test in a company of 
critics, 

“Sigh on, sad heart, for love’s eclipse, 

And beauty’s fairest queen, 

Tho ‘tis not for my peasant lips 

To soil her name between. 

A king might lay his scepter down, 

But I am poor and naught ; 

The brow should wear a golden crown 

That wears her in its thought. 


*Her dress seemed wove of lily leaves, 
It was so pure and fine! 
O lofty wears, and lofty weaves, 
But hodden gray is mine; 
And homely hose must stop apart 
Where gartered princes stand ; 
But may he wear my love at heart 
That wins her lily hand!” ... 
One more citation, and we have done : 
*Itis not death, that sometime in asigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speech- 
less flight ; 
That sometime these bright stars that now 
reply 
In sunlignt to the sun, shall set in night; 
That this warm, conscious flesh shall perish 
quite, 
And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow; 
That thought shall cease, and the immortal 
spright 
Be lapped in alien clay, and laid below: 
Itis not death to know this! but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new 
graves 
In tender pilgrimage, will cease to go 
So duly and so oft; and when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men.” 
Hood had in full what has been defined 
as the ‘** previous natural quality of love.” 
Said Hazlitt: ‘‘ He who can truly say 
Nihil humani a me alienum puto hasa 
world of cares on his hands, of which no 
one but himself knows anything.” Hood 
had that care and that love. He en- 
deared himself to children wherever he 
went; he was the friend and playmate of 
all animals, especially of dogs. His fam- 
ily relations were unspeakably fond, and 
his household a place of joy and peace to 
him. He seemed at times so afraid of 
the overflow of affection that the inces- 
sant allusions, in his letters, to Jane 
Reynolds, his wife (Hood’s Own, he liked 
to call her), to Fanny and Tom, Junior, 
are phosphorized with fun. His *‘earnest 
jokes,” as he named them, fell from him 
to the last. He wrote, in 1839, -‘ resigned 
to be a young old gentleman”: ‘‘My forty 
years I call the Forty Thieves, for they 
have stolen away all my youth and 
health.” Five years before disaster had 
overtaken him, in the failure of the firm 
with which he was connected. He 
picked up heart, likethe knightly soul he 
was, and went to Germany, slowly and 
laboriously to work his way back ‘to the 
forfeited places. From his exile and his 
sick-room, anxious, poor, with his young 
family about him, amid a hundred an- 
noyances and inconveniences, he sent 
none but the cheeriest tidings to the pub- 
lic who wished him well. His wife, who 
survived him but eighteen months, re- 
cords that his chief and abiding worry 
there was the consciousness of being be- 
hindhand with his manuscripts, and the 
dread of disappointing the publishers. 
So he toiled on, scrupulously faithful | 


on 


itorship he was proud : 
“We have now a sort of black-and-white 
literary rash of a periodical nature, chief 
affecting the head; as yet none of the aa 
dren have caughtit.”’ 
His pension came very late, but it wag 
a great delight to him, He was in Lon. 
donagain during his last spring, failing 
fast, sending to many who had cherished 
him a book, an autograph, or the engraved 
copy of his portrait bust; and busying 
his feeble fingers over asad and ghastly 
drawing of himself in his shroud; a death- 
bed fancy like Dr. Donne’s, and fed by 
the same meditative irony of habit. He 
wrote this loving note to a friend: 
Dear Moir, God bless you and yours; and 
Good-by. I drop these few lines, as in a bot- 
tle from a ship water-logged, and on the 
brink of foundering; being in the last stages 
of dropsical debility, but tho suffering in 
body, serene in miud. So, without revers. 
ing my union-jack, I await my last lurch.” 
He died on the 23d of May, 1845, in the 
month which had given its sun and blos- 
soms to his birthday and his wedding- 
day. His final murmur, for he was con- 
scious to the end, was, *‘Take up thy 
cross, and follow Me.” 
Hood lived in a noble era, and hig 
career is a complete satisfaction. Asa 
set-off to his excellent mirth, his best gift 
had the condition of ‘thigh seriousness,” 
and what it wrought is of singular splen- 
dor, and lasting as a stalactite. While 
not without prejudices, suspicions, retalia- 
tions, his was a nature built of integrity, 
gentleness and truth, profoundly sane and 
calm, mindful forever of its fellows, and 
active for them; a genius bent no more 
on its own workings than on the homely 
day-dream of paying its debts and keep- 
ing its vows; a spirit that clung desirous- 
ly to life, and relished fame and gain, 
yet did ‘‘not covet too flowery a path,” 
nor hunger and thirst greatly save after 
righteousness. He may have a narrow 
realm, but heis king there; the first poet, 
assays Mr. Rossetti, between the genera- 
tion of Shelley and that of Tennyson 
About his chosen jingling foolscap, as 
about his dear Charles Lamb’s, hang 
real bays, fresh from Ida, and something 
which looks like an aureole. For every 
vision of such a ‘‘past-away” there must 
be a Vive et Vale, and the bowed forehead 
of a passer-by. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
scales 
A LIBERAL POLICY IN RELIGIOUS 
ENTERPRISES. 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D, 


A PASTOR after ten years of good serv 
ice consulted a wise friend concerning 
a change of field. He explained that his 
field was a good one, but he was worn 
and disheartened by the burden of the 
church finances. There was a state of 
chronic deficiency in the treasury. This 
wise friend advised him : Be sure you are 
to improve your situation by a change. 
Ninety churches out of every hundred have 
trouble with their finances; they suffer. 
from a state of chronic deficiency in the 
treasury. The fact thus noted is a famil- 
iar and an extraordinary one. It illus- 
trates the want of a liberal policy in our 
church administration. It has been said 
that the foundation of all prosperity of 
the Kingdom of God is good financial 
management. We have a text for some 
observations upon the wisdom of a liberal 
policy in religious enterprises.” 

It is wise for the individual Christian 
to be liberal. It is unwise for him to be 
sparing. The use of money is a main dis- 
cipline of character. It makes the mold, 
and afterward shows what type of a man 
has been molded. The Christians need 
for the work of extending Christ's King- 
dom are large-molded, liberal, enter- 
prising men and women; it 15 wise to 
plan to be such a Christian. One cannot 
be such without the character of liberal- 
ity. He is fashioned and developed by & 
systematic course of large and wise glv- 
ing. 

Liberality is wise in view of the - 
portunities of the Church. The early 
churches had magnificent opportunities 
in the populous towns and cities of the 
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plored regions behind the Aips and be- 
yond the Euphrates. In the Apostolic 
age they were trained to conquer the 
world, hence their patient, persistent, 
thorough drill in liberty. The kingdom 
was for a Church which could sacrifice 
to win it, could suffer, could die, could 
live, could give broadcast. Never 
were opportunities more magnificent 
than ours. Never has the Protestant 
world understood so intelligently the 
possibilities of the Church of God. 
The Church can do_- everything 
which is to be done. She is a 
center of organizations. We have made 
some fatal concessions of incompetency 
in the Church in the past. Weare with- 
drawing these concessions. In a notable 
article by the Rev. Graham Taylor, of 
Hartford, ina recent issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, he claimed that the Church can 
doeverything needing to be donein the 
evangelizing of great cities. She can 
gaiher the masses of all classes. She is 
toreach alike the man with the gold ring 
andthe man in vile raiment. She can 
preach to men and women, maintain vis- 
itations paid and unpaid. Organize the 
young men and young women as the 
Scotch churches organize them in local 
Christian associations; train the chil- 
dren. She can sustain bureaus of relief 
and dispensaries and nurses. She can 
open the Christian kindergarten, the day 
school of religious training for children 
under the school age. She can sustain 
regular and special evangelizing efforts. 
She can plant new church enterprizes, 
and she can nourish missions in every 
protean form at home and abroad. This 
is her high calling. It is costly work. It 
means liberal giving. It is impossible 
without liberality, just as truly as large 
manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises are impossible without unstinted 
outlays. Lord, show thy churches their 
opportunities! ‘* Behold,” God says to 
us; ‘I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it.” One can shut 
it, this wide door of opportunity, one 
only, the Church herself, by illiberality. 

Liberality is wise in view of the eco- 
nomicul use of religious leaders. The 
pastor, if competent for his office, is an 
organizing head, a leader. He may find 
his plans hindered or made abortive by the 
want of means to put them in successful 
operation. emay be obliged to leave 
the ministry of the Word and serve 
tables. What fine talents in her pastors, 
to which the greatest victories lie within 
touch, are thus crippled, and even made 
worthless. The pastor should be a care- 
fuleconomist. It isa disgrace for any 
Christian to talk, and especially for a 
leader of the church, as some men in 
the ministry talk, of not knowing the 
worth of money. Every pastor should 
havea tender conscience about running 
himself or the church into debt. Heshould 
thoroughly know the worth of money. 
But he should be supplied with all the 
money needful to carry out well-devised 
wd prudent forward movements. What 
anadvance we should see all along the 
line if the Church administered the quar- 
termaster’s department as liberally and 
efficiently as did the Germars in their 
great campaign in France. 

The following are some bearings of this 
principle of a wise liberality. (1) Wherever 
achurch debt exists, remove it. This is 
the homeliest wisdom. If it cannot be 
Temoved at a stroke (and be sure of this), 
start it, and keep at it until it is gone. (2) 
Wherever the policy of having annual 
church deficiencies has prevailed, change 
the policy. The church deficiency is one 
of our most time-honored institutions. It 
has no merits. It has no possible justifi- 


. Cation. Every church should make sure 


that its expenses ale wisely adjusted 
upon a thoughtful, liberal and prudent 
scale, then it should provide the money to 
meet them. It is neither wise nor Chris- 
tian to create deficiencies by failing year 
Y year to provide income sufficient to 
meet the regular needs. A church con- 
sidered this state of things. It resolved to 
have thenceforward no more church defi- 
Clencies. After the income of the church 
for the new church year from all sources 
been ascertained, the figures were 
Compared with the estimated expenses, 





the church and congregation were called 
together, the condition of the treasury 
was explained. 

To avoid a deficiency at the end of 
the year, of several hundred dollars, it 
would be necessary to raise the money 
then and there. Prayer was offered 
and the money was raised. The church 
entered with thanksgiving upon its new, 
liberal policy. Is not this a watchword 
for all our churches to adopt, with prayer 
and consecration: No more church defi- 
ciencies. (3.) Care will be taken to put a 
surplus into the church treasury. The 
estimate of expenditure is based on the 
past. 

An addition to this, by way of surplus, 
looks forward. It is wise to have a sur- 
plus;surplus represents growth. Make sure 
that money is provided for extraordinary 
needs. With an aggressive church it is 
the extraordinary that happens. No real 
want for forward movement should be 
met by the response: Thereis no money in 
the treasury. ‘ 

Some one will now say, This is the un- 
worldly talk of a minister about church 
finances; it reads well, but it is airy. 
Tell us how tosecure this full treasury. 
The reply has already been given: By 
liberality, which means (a) by getting 
every individual in the partnership to 
give. Wedo not do this; we fall very 
far short of it. A church committee 
wrestling with the problem of church 
finances compared the list of names of 
pewholders with that in the church reg- 
ister. It was found that over eighty (80) 
families and a hundred (100) individuals 
connected with the congregation gave 
virtually nothing at all for the support of 
the church. The church was responsible 
for this state of things and corrected it. 

Another church with a like state of 
things doubled its income by securing the 
offerings of a great unpledged class whose 
contributions were in sums of less than 
twenty dollars a year. The Bible is carc- 
ful to press the individual to give. We 
shall increase the supply in the treasury (6) 
by securing an increase of contributions 
from those who are able to give liberally. 
The word liberal has different meanings 
for different persons, when translated 
into figures. The poor widow gave liber- 
ally. The rich man was not praised. Ob- 
serving this, and the fact that so much 
money is gathered in mites when all the 
poor widows and orphans and other plain 
people have come, the rich man has some- 
times said: ‘‘I will join the mite society.” 
How many of those who should be the 
largest givers in our churches are mem- 
bers of the mite society. They should 
make the offering of gold. That is buta 
mite to them. They should be urged to 
double their offering of gold. For them 
this is only the two mites which secures 
their blessing. 

Some readers will conjecture that these 
observations look toward the Plan of Free 
Sittings. 

CLEVELAND, O, 
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CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 








TASTE. 

WE now come to a sense not easy to 
write of : Taste, the testing sense, which 
was meant to divide with smell the task 
of deciding what was fit for food. This 
is at once the most despised, and the most 
pampered; the least trustworthy of all 
our senses, and the most trusted. The 
art of cooking, the habit of eating too 
much, and the neglect of any true study 
of it, together with the practice of taking 
the food too hot, and thus making dull 
the palate, have reduced this sense so low 
that it hardly conveys to us any intelli- 
gent knowledge of what is eaten,whether 
it is nutritious or merely palatable, whole- 
some or almost a poison. 

Taste is not, as sight or hearing, simply 
less good than of old; for there is distor- 
tion as well as deterioration, and both 
are hereditary. Children are born with 
an actual liking for certain deadly ber- 
ries and noxious sweetmeats. Scarcely a 
year passes that some are not poisoned or 
made very ill by eating the berries of the 
bitter-sweet or woody-nightshade (Sala- 
num dulcamara). The berries of this 





plant are scarlet, and it is possible that 
they may attract by their likeness to 
many wholesome fruits that are red; but 
the garden nightshade, which has black 
berries, children sometimes eat, and these 
have no beauty to recommend them. 

The mezereum, one of the Daphne tribe, 
has scarlet berries, which are highly poi- 
sonous. Children find nothing in their 
flavor that repels them, nor in the berrics 
of the mountain ash, or rowan tree. 

The true deadly nightshade (Bella- 
donna), called dwale, mourning (a cor- 
ruption of the French word deuil), is the 
most poisonous of them all. This plant 
has black fruit, which is nearly as large 
as a cherry. 

But taste, tho an untrusty, is a very 
obedient sense; we are easily, as it is 
called, set against things. What has been 
called ‘‘nasty” and “horrid” by a mother 
or teacher will soon be readily disliked 
by a child; and if carefully drawn and 
colored pictures of these plants and some 
others were shown to children in infant 
schools, and they were told stories of how 
these berries were so horrid that even the 
hungry birds could not eat them, and 
how they made poor little children very 
ill and burned their mouths, they would 
soon dislike them. 

‘** Don’t they look nasty and slippery ?” 
was said by a lady to some children of 
the berries on twigs of mezereum. ‘*And 
they feel soft,” she went on; ‘how dis- 
gusting!” Slippery is nota very expres- 
sive or disgusting epithet, but the cbil- 
dren looked at the berries with strong 
disfavor, and not one of them would put 
out a finger to touch them and verify her 
words. 

But tho taste does not now warn 
against poisons, it does in childhood 
prove a great inducement to eat what is 
wholesome. Children, as a rule, like 
milk, sweet fruits, and farinaceous food, 
while highly flavored dishes and the fat 
of meat disgust them. 

It is only when half starved that chil- 
dren like fat, as may easily be seen in 
places where dinners are given to the 
poor. A fat joint growing cold in the 
dish, and a quantity of dripping incrust- 
ing the gravy, will be very attractive to 
them; they will, if allowed, dip bits of 
bread into the greasy stuff and eat them 
with avidity. ‘‘ But this is all right,” as 
a medical friend once explained to some 
ladies who were giving such dinners; 
‘let them have as much fat as they wish 
for; the constitution craves it, and the 
natural distaste is overpowered. They 
have been ill, but let them get plumpand 
well, and they will no more eat it than 
your children will,” 

It is commonly said that the British 
people are the worst cooks in Europe, or 
even in the civilized and half-civilized 
world. We have very little notion how 
to make our food palatable, and our list 
of useful condiments is extremely short. 
Among the pocr it is restricted to sugar, 
salt and vinegar. There is hardly any- 
thing with which we do not all use either 
sugar or salt. Sugar in an unusual de- 
gree, and salt so much more than others, 
that the hotel-keepers at health resorts in 
the South of Europe often say that s.lt 
being heavily taxed, and therefore dear 
with them, the English ought to pay 
something extra for it, for they consume 
more than all their other inmates put to- 
gether. 

The quantity of sweet jam and sweet 
cakes eaten in Great Britain is out of all 
proportion to what other nations consume, 
excepting, indeed, the United States, 
where, in the name of sauce (‘‘ sass”), they 
eat jam at all meals and in large quanti- 
ties. 

Nothing is more curiousthan the way 
in which, according to the common prov- 
erb, tastes differ ; the tastes of nations as 
well as individuals. In many parts of 
the East and South they let milk stand 
till it is sour before drinking it; they find 
the slight acid flavor agreeable. Nothing 
is more odious to us than the taste of 
stale fish; yet in many parts of the North 
of Europe they habitually keep their fish 
till it is almost putrid, just as we often 
keep game, mutton and venison. On the 
other hand, while we take care to have 
our milk fresh, we, asa rule, like cheese 


best when it is moldy; in fact, far on its 
way to decay. ‘“‘Improved,” the cheesemon- 
gers call it. The cotter’s wife in Burns’s 
beautiful poem, presses on her daugh- 
ter’s lover ‘‘ ber weel hain’d pebbuck 
fell,” meaning sharpin flavor from de- 
cay. 

Even new milk and cream cheeses are 
kept till they are high. One of these, 
‘+ slip-coat cheese,” takes its name from 
the custom of keeping it till it is ready to 
slip out of the skin. 

In a sketch so slight as this, which cen- 
cerns mainly the flavors of food, such 
matters as nutritive qualities, price, quan- 
tity required and cooking, can enter only 
by sufferance, to explain how we might 
profit if we would cultivate the sense of 
taste. 

The following qualities then are abso- 
iutely necessary for the nourishment of 
human creatures: 

We must have nitrogenous food, and 
this may be either animal or vegetable, 
or both. Cooked meat, fish, milk, cheese, 
also wheat, oatmeal, rice, maize and all 
vegetables of the cabbage, kale, parsnip 
and broccoli kinds, contain large quanti- 
ties of nitrogen. 

We must have a certain amount of fat, 
animal or vegetable, such as suet, butter, 
or olive oil. 

We require about as much starchy and 
saccharine food as will weigh the same as 
the nitrogenous and the fatty together. 
Potatoes contain a large amount of starch, 
the gluten of bread still more. Sweet 
fruits of all kinds, fresh and dried, sugar, 
etc., are the saccharine foods. 

There must be some slight mineral con- 
stituents also in our food; but we need 
not as a rule consider that, while in 
health, as we eat so much salt. 

But now, when the very great differ- 
ence in price is taken into consideration 
between one kind of food and another, 
why is it, if the nitrogenous vegetable is 
as good as the nitrogenous animal diet, 
that so many people will not eat the 
former if they can help it? This is sim- 
ply because they do not like the taste of 
it; nothing has been done to make it pala- 
table. 

**In some parts of Scotland,” says a 
great authority, ‘* the farm laborers, who 
work very hard and are fine strong men, 
live mainly on oatmeal and milk; and a 
plowman’s allowance is daily two and a 
half pounds of oatmeal and one pint of 
milk.” Taking the cost of oatmeal at 
threepence per pound, and of milk at two- 
pence per pint, the cost is about nine- 
pence halfpenny per day. But in Eng- 
land oatmeal is not liked by the poor. No 
one who has not been brought up on por- 
ridge can eat it, much legs live on it. The 
same is true of that valuable root, the 
parsnip. 

About forty years ago a great land- 
owner offered every cottager on his estate 
as large a plot of ground gratis as he 
would cultivate parsnips on for the use of 
his own family. He wasto eat them and 
teach his children to eat them, The land- 
lord explained what a great amount of 
saccharine matter parsnips contain, and 
that they would grow so thickly in the 
bed as almost to touch each other. The 
people accepted the ground, grew par- 
snips, and boiled them, the children soon 
tired of them, the parents could not bear 
them. They said the taste of them was 
too strong and they were only used to 
mild tasted things, such as cabbage, with 
their bread and tea and bacon. So they 
gave back the plots of ground. There 
was no one to make experiments in cook- 
ing, so as to give the roots variety of 
flavor. The attempt failed. It is the 
same with oatmeal; nothing has been 
done to make this valuable food agreea- 
ble. In fact, some of the most truly 
wholesome and cheap kinds of food are 
so much disliked by the very poor that 
they would rather go without than eat 
them! 

How much would not that woman, or 
that guild of women, deserve of their 
country, who, after much study and 
many experiments, could produce, among 
other dishes, sweet oatmeal puddings and 
savory oatmeal soup, so cheap and so 
extremely nice, that the poor, old and 





young, would be delighted with them? 
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Various spices would have to be used, of 
course; dried fruits and many kinds of 
vegetables, for the flavoring should be 
various, and the unpopular materials 
should be disguised. 

But to spend one’s time, it might be 
said, in pampering the appetites of dainty 
children and parents, who will not eat 
plain food, can that be a duty in these 
days, when there is so much to be done 
in teaching the young, nursing the sick, 
evangelizing the poor ?” 

Well, perhaps it is not ‘‘one’s duty,” 
but it might chance to be the pleasure of 
some who do not aspire to what others 
think more worthy work. And after all, 
if, whether we eat or drink, or help others 
to eat and drink, it is to be ‘‘all to the 
glory of God,” with ‘‘that clause,” as 
George Herbert says, she who only stones 
raisins or seasons a pudding ‘* makes that 
and the action fine.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
> 


GERMAN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW,. 








ARRESTS are going on in Berlin for cal- 
umny against Empress Victoria. No 
sooner was the relapse of the Emperor 
somewhat over than the conservative 
press returned to its system of attack 
against the English physicians, Sir Morel 
Mackenzie and Dr. Hovell, whom it is 
implied the Empress retains to the insult 
of German medical skill and the detri- 
ment of the Emperor’s health. I say 
‘* system,” because the attacks are as old 
as the services of the foreigners, and were 
instituted by the political portion of the 
press which is inimical to the Empress. 
The new phase of the affair is the send- 
ing of answers to accusations by Hovell 
and Mackenzie; a step that was advisable, 
perhaps, in respect of the English press, 
where they could naturally reckon upon 
an unprejudiced hearing if nota friendly 
one; but the wisdom of attempting 
defense at present in Germany must 
be questioned. It never has been the 
truth which their German detractors have 
wished. And in such cases it is held to 
be a moral economy to hold one’s peace. 
Some reliance is always to be laid upon the 
silent common sense of the world. In a 
large way, Drs. Mackenzie and Hovell 
could have rested upon the reflection that 
their past 1s one weight in the scale of popu- 
lar insight, while another is found in the 
wish of the Empress, which remains un- 
questioned, of sustaining the life of a con- 
sort whose throne she shares. 

Sir Morel’s and Dr. Hovell’s letters of 
public explanation were fat in a feeble 
fire. Where the newspapers before had 
only paragraphs, they could now flash out 
with columns. Professor von Bergmann 
has been summoned tothe castle; it is 
declared he had to be; the English doc- 
tors did not know what todo. The Eng- 
lish doctors write in suppressed indigna- 
tion, it was out of a sense of politeness 
due toa colleague that, upon a new step 
being taken, they invited Dr. von Berg- 
mann to appear. So our beloved mon- 
arch’s life, forsooth, is hung on the thread 
of doctors’ tardy sense of politeness? is 
instantly asked. 

Should the Englishmen attempt writ- 
ing further they will have a conflagration 
to drown in ink. Their compatriots 
must find only one relief in the affair. 
That is the prospect of von Bergmann 
committing himself in print. The folly 
will then be international. 

That the public are likely ever to know 
what is the true nature of the Emperor's 
disease, beyond question and dispute, 
which of the physicians, and which of the 
nations with their opinions, is right, 
is extremely doubtful. The dispute of 
the doctors, which increases rather than 
diminishes, is so deplorable because it 
robs the illness of the dignity of unmin- 
gled sadness. 

The “Queen of England’s visit {lasted 
nearly three days. She was received quite 
strictly as a private guest of the imperial 
family, and paid visits, besides at the 
English Embassy only to the dowager Em- 
press Augusta and the royal princes. The 
good-natured Berliners cheered her, and 
the North German Universal Gazette says 
that this behavior must have created a 





favorable impression on Her Majesty, in 
view of the present inimical popular feel- 
ing, and ‘‘the threats and warnings, wLich 
she informed the Marquis of Salisbury, 
that she received before arriving.” 

The Queen is described as looking hale 
and cheerful. As for the Empress Au- 
gusta, she is better than she was. At 
Christmas she received visits seated al- 
most helplessly in a rolling chair,with the 
under-jaw supported by a cloth tied 
about the head. She is still confined to 
the chair, more or less; but the effects of 
the attack of paralysis have worn down. 
Queen Victoria, one thinks, while finding 
her proportionately more altered than 
herself in the years since their last meet- 
ing, must have been gratified at her res- 
toration, even altho it is partial. 

The two widowed Queens are the oldest 
in Europe. The Cowager Empress is sev- 
enty-seven. She has been ailing for over 
twenty years, and besides disease and in- 
creasing age, these have worn on her do- 
mestic and political chagrin; and very re- 
cently near losses by death. 

She sustains life nevertheless with en- 
ergy. Indeed, her will is as energetic as 
the temperament of her successor Em- 
press Victoria. The two have other com- 
mon traits; both are imperious, both are 
ambitious; both are clever, both unusual- 
ly intelligent and highly educated; both 
enjoy power with an intense realization 
of the advantages of imperial rank. As 
respects the last, however, whereas the 
English Victoria uses her scepter, the 
more sentimental Weimarian princess has 
herself been a utensil of royalty. 

There is no doubt, I think, that if Bis- 
marck had not cut her off from partaking 
in political matters, she would have retain- 
ed her interestin them; but it is also true 
that a power as strong as the rough Chan- 
cellor’s existed in her sense of becoming- 
ness; when this was questioned, opposi- 
tion grew feeble. Extreme conscien- 
tiousness is one of the dowager Empress’s 
principal traits. Ifshe is stern itis not 
alone toothers. One reads that her van- 
ity and the determination of enjoying 
homage at any price, influences her to 
show herself when so decrepit in condi- 
tion that her robes of state look like gar- 
ments of mockery! 

The old intimates of the court know to 
the contrary that her Majesty’s motive 
for appearing is often a sense of the duty 
of representing; a duty that belongs to 
her station, and does not fall away with 
health and good looks. 

The stress she lays upon propriety iscon- 
sistent, and extends from herself to all 
others. The patronage of artists and scien- 
tists, so eager asit has been,did not go for- 
ward at the sacrifice of any jot of this code. 
The novelist Auerbach, in the hight of his 
fame and of his favor at court, was de- 
graded forintruding into her presence un- 
announced. The passing fancies which 
she has had in contradiction to this habit 
of behavior, must be like brief and de- 
tached anacreontics in the full didactic 
volume of her life. 

Ithink of one of these. I remember it 
the more vividly perhaps, because, being 
young, I believed in the misery of the 
great, and caught at the incident as a 
proof of a doctrine so comforting to our 
world of non-princes. I was in her Ma}- 
esty’s boudoir. A painting on the wall 
of a shepherd boy, which I had admired, 
she turned from, to one representing a 
bridge, and the portion of an old town. 
‘* It is the bridge at Coblentz,” she said. 

**T think,” she added, after a pause, ‘I 
love that old bridge more than anything 
on earth.” : 

She drew me to a window, The bou- 
doir 1s the corner room on the first floor 
looking out on the Opera Platz, and in 
front, on Unter den Linden. 

** Another picture I like !” 

I saw that she was not looking at 
Rauch’'s statue of Friedrich, but at the 
sidewalk beneath us, where people were 
strolling. 

‘* How often,” she exclaimed, with sud- 
den wistfulness, ‘‘ have I wished I might 
walk so alone !” 

She is genuinely benevolent. That poor 
women with many children, who write 
to the *‘ Lady Empress,” are punctually 
answered is perhaps no proof; one of the 





moving facts of the Prussian patriarchal 
system, is the certainty private and ob- 
scure persons enjoy of finding their let- 
ters begging for aid, for the transferrence 
of an only son to a garrison nearer home 
and other requests responded to atten- 
tively; but the Empress goes beyond 
precedence. Her interest continues af- 
ter the act of charity, to the results 
of it. 

At Charlottenburg, we children, after 
being first frightened by.the resounding 
voice and the aspect of Majesty, grew to 
adoring her. If the younger girls looked 
forward chiefly to the holiday and after- 
noon cake that were wont to follow the 
appearance of the messengers on horse- 
back, the extra scouring of the house and 
of their own chubby persons, the subse- 
quent important air of the Lady Superior, 
and the maids that followed her course 
through the house with the brazier of 
burning incense, we older pupils warmed 
with the idea of seeing the Empress her- 
self. Her Majesty knew as much of us 
foreign girls as our mothers. When she 
came she asked after our home news; at 
Christmas, it was she who thought of us, 
who entertained us, who gave us pres- 
ents. She liked to sit in the little chapel 
with the pupils; and their young life, it 
seems to me in the haze of memory, re- 
freshened hers, 

There were poor girls among us, the 
daughters of officers that had been killed 
in the war. These her Majesty held in 
sight after their departure from the school 
into situations as teachers or governesses, 
Indeed praise is inadequate to the sincer- 
ity of her benevolence. It deserves love. 

That she has no popularity, is to be at- 
tributed among other reasons, to the 
overweening enthusiasm which the male 
members of the royal house have incited. 
Against the brilliance of their soldierly 
talents, the Queen’s virtues have shown 
too faintly. 

The late Emperor’s will is being much 
talked of. The estimates of the value of 
his property are of interest, even altho 
there is a strong probability of none of 
them being true; one gains an idea of 
what the German nation considers royal 
wealth mightbe. For this reasonI give 
the highest estimate and the lowest which 
Ihave seen published—namely, tifty-six 
millions of marks (a mark is twenty-five 
cents) and twenty-five millions, 
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THE SON OF MAN AND THE SON 
OF GOD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE title placed at the head of this arti- 
cle applies exclusively to the historic 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whose life on earth 
we have an inspired record in the four 
Gospels. He is in that record often called 
‘*the Son of Man,” and in the same record 
frequently spoken of as ‘** the Son of God.” 
The apostles applied these titles to him, 
and all that is meant by both is true of 
him. He was and is *‘ the Son of Man” 
and ** the Son of God” at the same time. 

The first of these titles, tho sometimes 
used to designate his person in general, 
has its basis and reason primarily in the 
fact that Jesus of Nazareth was a man, 
having a human body and incarnated 
therein a human soul, and that he once 
lived a human life on earth, The essen- 
tial constituents of our common human- 
ity, not simply in appearance, but in 
reality, attached to him as truly as they 
did to Moses or Saul of Tarsus. He was 
once an infant, then a child, and thena 
full-grown man. His human ancestry is 
traced by Matthew and Luke back to 
Abraham, and by the latter back to 
Adam. Paul speaks of him as being 
‘*made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh,” meaning that in his human na- 
ture he was a lineal descendant of David. 
The apostle also speaks of him as being 
‘*made of a woman,” and ‘“‘ made under 
the law.” Matthew and Luke refer to the 
circumstances of his birth, and the latter 
to his childhood and growth to manhood. 
His mother was the Virgin Mary. He 
lived at Nazareth in the family of Joseph 
and Mary, and continued theia to reside 
until he was ‘about thirty years cf age.” 
The facts which, in the Gospel narrative, 





=e ee 
are grouped around Jesus of Nazareth 
completely identify him as a man, end 
explain why he is spoken of as a “ man,” 
and as “the Son of Man.” The Jews 
who saw him, heard him, and rejected 
him, thought him to be simply a man; 
and altho the apostles thought him to be 
more than a man, they nevertheless 
agreed with the Jews in the belief that he 
was a man. 

The other title applied, in the New 
Testament, to this same Jesus is “the 
Son of God”; and it is by no means syn- 
onymous with * the Son of Man.” Pay}, 
after speaking of him as being “ made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh,” 
or in reference to his human nature, im- 
mediately proceeds to say that he was 
‘‘declared to be the Son cf God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness, by the resurrection from the dead,” 
The phrases ‘‘accordiug to the flesh,” 
and *‘ according to the Spirit of holiness,” 
are here placed in contrast with each 
other; and the latter indicates a higher 
nature than that indicated by the former, 
and to this higher nature is applied the 
title ‘*the Son of God.” This title, as 
used by himself and by his apostles, 
means that Jesus of Nazareth, altho a 
human being, and as such, properly called 
‘the Son of Man,” was also a divine per- 
son. He reported himself as such to man- 
kind during his public ministry, and, as 
such, claimed to have come down from 
Heaven, and from God the Father, 
When standing before the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim on the charge of blasphemy for ar- 
rogating to himself divine attributes, he 
was asked the question whether he was 
‘‘the Son of God” in this sense; and he 
answered it in the affirmative. He said 
to the Jews on a certain occasion, ‘* My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work”; 
and when they understood him as **mak- 
ing himself equal with God,” he inter- 
posed no disclaimer, but told them that 
‘asthe Father raiseth up the deadand 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quick 
eneth whom he will,” and that ‘‘ all men 
should honor the Son, even as they hon- 
or the Father.” On another occasion he 
said to the Jews: ‘‘Iand my Father are 
one.” ‘*Baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” is the formula which he 
gave to the apostles for the administra- 
tion of the baptismal rite. There is no 
doubt that Jesus, during his winistry, did 
assume to be ‘the Son of God” ina 
sense that implied his divinity, and that 
he was so understood by those who beard 
him. He placed himself in such rela- 
tions of unity with God the Father as to 
involve participation in the possession 
and exercise of divine attributes. 

That thisis the view which the apos- 
tles took of him is evident from their 
preaching and writings. John opens the 
first chapter of his Gospel with the dis- 
tinct statement that ‘‘in the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” and that 
this personal ‘‘ Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we have the fol- 
lowing statement : ‘‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, whom he 
hath appointed heir of allthings, by whom 
also he made the worlds; who, being the 
brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when 
he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty 02 
high.” Paul, in his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, declares that the Jesus Christ of the 
Gospel narrative “is the image of the in- 
visible God”; that “by him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or princt- 
palities, or powers; that ‘all things 
were created by him and for him”; that 
he ‘‘is before all things, and by him all 
things consist”; and that “in bim @ vell- 
eth all the fullness of the Godhead bod- 
ily.” So, also, in his Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians, the apostle speaks of Christ as 
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«being inthe form of God,” and think- 
ing “ it not robbery to be equal with God,” 
and at the same time as taking “‘ upon 
him the form of a servant,” and being 
«‘ made in the likeness of men,” and be- 
coming ‘‘ obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” 

Some of the things said of Jesus of 
Nazareth clearly relate to him considered 
as ‘the Son of Man.” Other things said 
of him are as clearly super-human and 
super-angelic, and require us, if we ad- 
mit the truth of the sayings, to believe 
that he was and is also divine as well as 
human. Wecannotso exalt his human- 
ity as to bring these sayings within its 
circle, without a palpable contradiction 
in terms. In the respects in which he 
was super-human he certainly was not 
human; and in those in which he was 
human he certainly was not divine. The 
New Testament does not set before us 
two Christs—a human Christ and a divine 
Christ—as distinct and separate persons. 
It sets before us but one Christ, and con- 
nects with that one Christ all that it says 
in respect to him, without any effort to 
explain how all that it says of him and 
about him can be true of that one Lord 
Jesus Christ. It simply states the facts 
as they were, and are, and ever will be; 
and to these facts we have no parallel in 
the history of any other being that ever 
appeared in this world. In respect to no 
other being known to man can it be 
truthfully said: ‘‘ For God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” In 
respect to no other being was it ever said 
from the skies: ‘*‘ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” No other 

being in human form could properly say: 

‘‘T and my Father are one.” Jesus Christ 

— ‘the Son of Man” and ‘the Son of 
God”—in his nature, stands alone on the 
page of history. 

What, then, is the purpose of this ex- 
traordinary and wonderful arrangement 
by which ‘“‘ the Son otf God” came down 
from Heaven and united himself with 
‘*the Son of Man,” and became God 
‘* manifest in the flesh”? What does this 
mean? What is the end sought? The gen- 
eral answer to these questions was given 
by Jesus himself when he said to Nicode- 
mus: ‘* For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 

whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For 
God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world 

through him might be saved.” Paul, 

in his First Epistle to Timothy, says: 

“This is a faithful saying ard worthy of 

all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 

into the world to save sinners.” The 
same apostle, in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, gives us these words: ‘‘ But when 
the fullness of the time was come God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons.” ‘‘ Where- 
fore,” says the apostle in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, ‘‘in all things it behooved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” Of Jesus Christ Paul, in his 

Epistle to the Romans, says: ‘** Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; to declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness, that he might be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” And, in the same epistle, the 
apostle remarks: *‘ For Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” 

Now, in these passages and others of 
like import, we have the reason why ‘‘the 
Son of God” eame into this world and 
pitched his tent in ‘‘the Son of Man,” 
appearing among men as Jesus of 
Nazareth, and doing and saying and suf- 
fering the things reported of him in the 
Gospel history. He came to save sinners 
of the human race; and “it behooved 
him,” in the accomplishment of this 


work to assume the nature of the beings 
he came to save, and to visit the world of 
their residence. He came to make a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for sin by his own suf- 
fering and death ; and to this end it was 
necessary that, in respect to his human- 
ity, he should be ‘‘ made a little lower 
than the angels,” that he, ‘‘ by the grace 
of God,” might ‘‘taste death for every 
man.” It ‘* became” God, as Paul in- 
forms us, that Christ, as the Captain of 
our salvation, should be made ‘ perfect 
through sufferings.” A suffering Christ, 
a sin-atoning Christ, a Christ that could 
suffer and die, and that did suffer and 
die, as well as a divine Christ, was 
needed in the plan of human salvation; 
and this is just the Christ whom God, 
‘“when the fullness of the time was 
come,” sent into this world to redeem 
‘*us from the curse of the law” by ‘“be- 
ing made a curse for us,” and for whom 
he p epared a body of flesh and blood. 
He ‘“‘spared not his own Son, but deliv- 
ered him up for us all,” in order that he 
might ‘‘ with him also freely give us all 
things.” He ‘‘made” this Christ “to 
be sin [sin-offering] for us who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” This Christ 
is of God ‘‘made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.” 

It will be safe toassume that God knew 
what he was about, what needed to be 
done, what he meant to accomplish, and 
how he meant to accomplish it, when 
‘the gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
best thing for us to do is to hear God on 
this subject, and believe what he says, 
without attempting to be wise above what 
is written. The light of his Word is the 
only light that we can absolutely trust. 
Merely human speculations about Christ,or 
about the salvation wrought out by him, 
have no authority to bind our faith, and 
no power to give it a firm and solid sup- 
port. One passage from the Word of 
God relating to the matter is worth more 
than all of them put together. 

Behold then, in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
“the Son of Man,” and ‘‘the Son of God” — 
the human in its purest and loveliest 
form, and the divine in all the greainess 
of its wisdom and power, and in all the 
wonder and glory of its grace. Behold 
“the Holy One and the Just”—the ‘‘Prince 
ot life’—‘‘the Lord of life and glory”— 
‘the King of saints”—the ‘King of kings 
and the Lord of lords”—‘‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life’—‘‘the Resurrection 
and the Life’—the ‘‘Alpha and Omega, 
the First and the Last’”—the Redeemer 
and Saviour of sinners—the ‘‘High Priest 
of our profession”—our ‘‘Advocate with 
the Father”—‘‘the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world”--the final 
Judge coming in the clouds of heaven to 
raise the dead and judge the world. Behold 
miracles on miracles piled, and ‘‘ the Son 
of Man” and ‘‘the Son of God” as the 
greatest of them all. Behold ahistory on 
earth and another in Heaven. Behold 

30d’s great plan of redemption by a Re- 

deemer as great as the plan. Behold 
what for ages gave employment to 
prophetic minds, what fired apostolic 
hearts with the intensest fervor of faith 
and love, and what awoke curiosity 
among the angels of the upper world. 
Behold what has been the theme of Chris- 
tian song on earth, and will forever be 
the theme of saintly praise in glory. No- 
where else, whether in Heaven or on 
earth, and in no other person, can thought 
find such a spectacle. The human and 
the divine were, without confusion, 
blended in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Yes, reader, behold ‘‘the Son of Man” 
and ‘*the Son of God.” Let your spirit- 
ual eyes be wide open, and your faith 
fully alert, so that the whole revealed ob- 
ject shall come into the field of vision. 
Hark! Did you hear that sound? Listen 
again! Itisavoice. Listen! It is sure- 
ly a voice. It is the language of *‘ the 
Son of Man” and ‘‘the Son of God”: 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give yo restu. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 





shall find rest unto your souls,” 


What a marvelous being is this Jesus of 
Nazareth—this ‘‘Son of man” and ‘‘ Son 
of God”—whom the Bible teaches us to 
callour Redeemer! Well may earth won- 
der,and adore, and love. Let us, while 
we may, make him our friend. Oh! let 
us not commit the dreadful mistake of 
living and dying without an interest in 
the salvation he died to procure. If we 
do this, good were it for us if we had 
never been born. 
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SLAVERY IN MEXICO. 
BY ROLLO OGDEN. 








THERE is a vast difference between hav- 

ing emancipation on paper and having it 

in fact ; for the Constitution under which 

Mexico has been governed for the past 

thirty years would seem to make such a 

thing as slavery within its jurisdiction 

utterly impossible. Article 2 of that in- 

strument says, in so many words: “ In 

the republic all are born free. Slaves, as 

soon as they touch the soil of the coun- 

try, recover by that act alone their lib- 

erty, and have aright to the protection 

of the laws.” And Article 5 adds: ‘‘ No 
one can be forced to labor without a just 

compensation, or without his full con- 
sent. The law cannot authorize a con- 
tract which aims at the loss or the irrev- 
ocable sacrifice of the liberty of man.” 
In spite of these broad provisions, we say, 
there has been for years, and still is, ex- 
isting in Mexico a system of practical 
slavery. A good way to show this will 
be to glance at the successive efforts made 
in that country to abolish Negro and In- 
dian slavery. 

Negro slavery never existed in Mexico 
to any great extent, for the good reason 
that Negroes never lived there in large 
numbers. But, from the time of the Con- 
quest down, Indian slavery has been 
wide-spread and common. Grants of 
lands were not accounted of much value 
unless the peons to work it were reckoned 
in as a part of the property. The Church 
itself, despite the vigorous protests of 
Las Casas and others, early became a par- 
taker in the wrong, and rivaled the larg- 
est land-owners in the number of slaves 
under its control. The comfortable ar- 
guments which the American Church so 
long made use of to justify its permission 
of the great evil in our’ country, 
were all anticipated by the defenders 
of slavery in Mexico in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. But 
with the first struggles for national 
independence, came the beginning of bet- 
ter things for the slaves of Mexico, as, 
indeed, for those of all Spanish-America. 
While still under the vice-regal govern- 
ment, an order was issued in 1818 strictly 
forbidding the importation or sale of 
slaves. 

After independence was established. 
a law of similar effect was enacted, 
under date of July 13th, 1824. Cases of 
voluntary emancipation began to be 
noted about that time. The Dominican 
provincial of the State of Chiapas, Father 
Matias Cordoba, gave freedom to all slaves 
on the estates of his order. The question 
came to discussion in several of the states, 
Zacatecas having actually decreed the free- 
dom of slaves within its territory, before 
the general government had arrived at any 
conclusion on the subject. Liberation by 
purchase was the first step; on the 16th 
of September, 1825, President Victoria 
declared, in the name of the country [it 
was the anniversary of National Inde- 
pendence], the freedom of the slaves 
whose liberty had been purchased with a 
certain fund collected for that purpose. 
Finally, at the instanve of a Deputy 
named Tornel, President Guerrero, taking 
advantage of the extraordinary powers 
with which Congress had, for a time, in- 
vested him, issued a decree for total abo- 
lition. This bore date September 16th, 
1829. Thelaw met with no opposition 
except in the States of Coahuila and 
Texas; in the latter there were about 
1,000 slaves, held at a high valuation by 
their owners, who maintained that they 
had bought them on the pledge of pro- 
tection in their rights. That this decree 
of Guerrero remained a dead letter, in 
some places at least, is shown by the fact 





1837, abolishing slavery without excep- 
tion of any locality, but with compensa- 
tion to the owners. The revolted colo- 
nists of Texas, however, were excluded 
from the benefit of compensation. 

It is unfortunately true, nevertheless, 
that, under the name of ‘‘Servi dumbre,” 
the old system of attaching slaves to the 
soil was long continued—continuegs, in 
fact, to this day. A good idea may be 
gaired of the plan now followed by many 
proprietors, from a description of the 
state of things in 1865, given by Dome- 
nech, in his ‘‘ Histoire du Meaique”: 

“The situation of these Indians is, in 
truth, most distressing. Those who live on 
the haciendas are really siaves, and, asa 
rule, are treated like the Negroes of the 
United States. Their owners and, above 
all, their oyerseers make them the objects 
of abuse and exaction of the most terrible 
description. . The owner of the haci- 
enda obliges the Indians to buy of him all 
their food and necessaries. The price ordi- 
narily is so high that, a man’s wages not 
being sufficient to support his family, he 
gets deeper in debt daily. His debts are 
further augmented bythe perquisites of the 
Mexican clergy. The baptisms, marriages, 
masses, and the numberless feasts which 
the Indians are accustomed to celebrate, 
cost them dear. [Domenech himself, be it 
remembered, was a good Catholic—a priest 
in fact.] The proprietor pays his chap- 
lain very moderately, sometimes scarcely 
enough to live; he does not exact from the 
Indians the price of the chaplain’s services, 
because their working for him depends upon 
their being in his debt. Many heads of 
families owe their owners as much as 500 
francs; there are haciendas where the debts 
of their peons and laborers amount to as 
much as 100,000 francs.”’ 

The attention of Maximilian was called 
to the condition of this part of his Mexi- 
can subjects, and his humane instincts 
led him to desire to rescue these Indians 
from servitude. Early in 1865 he ap- 
pointed a ‘‘Committee on Necessitous 
Classes,” whose principal object was to 
devise means for the enfranchisement of 
the Indians. This project brought upon 
the Emperor the opposition of a host of 
proprietors. But Maximilian persevered, 
and succeeded mainly through the active 
sympathy and exertions of Carlotta. 
August 17th, 1865, he sent to her his pro- 
posed law, accompanied by the following 
remarks: 

“This project seems to me very liberal, 
just and necessary; but the Minister of the 
Interior is entirely against it, calling it 
dangerous, and saying that it may occasion 
uprisings on the part of some Indians, and 
a war of classes. These objections appear 
to me to he ridiculous; if the Indians who 
have been torn from their homes and forci- 
bly separated from their families, to serve 
in the army, have never taken vengeance on 
their oppressors and tyrants, they will not 
do it on account of this measure. . 
Have the goodness to examine as soon as 
possible this interesting plan. You will 
tell me if the law can be passed, if anything 
in it will have to be changed or temporarily 
suspended, as the Minister of the Interior 
asserts that there will. The question is 
most important both on account of the 
menacing position of our great neighbors 
{the United Ststes] and the probability of 
being on bad terms with Rome for several 
years.” 

The hint at the superior energy and in- 
fluence of Carlotta, given in such a refer- 
ence of animportant law to her,is followed 
by a more explicit letter of Maximilian, 
dated August 23d, in which he says: 


“‘T have sent to the Empress the work of 
the Committee. She will see to everything, 
and if she finds that there is a possibility of 
getting the Council of Ministers to pass the 
measure, she will have it done and send it 
me for my signature, so that the Ministers 
will not be able to strangle the liberal spi- 
rit of this project, so transcendentally im- 
portant for the future of seven millions of 
Mexicans.”’ 


Domenech gives us a spirited account 
of the way Carlotta handled the affair: 


“The Emperor having to makea journey, - 
the Empress was left in charge of the mat- 
ter, with the duty of securing the assent of 
those who were opposed to her plan. She 
was somewhat less patient than the Em- 
peror, and presided at the Council in a man- 
nerentirely different from his. Instead of 
submitting her judgment to the discussions 
of the Ministers, and of leaving the sessions 
with all her projects postponed to the Greek 





that a new law was passed, April 5th, 


Kalends, she would come fortified with all 
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the necessary documents, and would then 
say: ‘Gentlemen, here is the question; after 
a thorough study, [ think it should be de- 
cided in such a way; what do you say ”’ 
The astonished Ministers, either conviuced 
or out of politeness, would reply: ‘We 
agree.’ Immediately the Empress would 
rejoin, ‘The law then being passed, it shall 
be sent this evening to the Diario and put 
in execution to-morrow.’ Something like 
this was the manner in which the Empress 
presided at the Council; accordingly, affairs 
used to march when she was regent, and 
seldom would she come away from the 
Ministers with a measure rejected. This 
matter c@ncerning the Indians was there- 
fore in good hands.”’ 

The result is seen in a letter which 
Carlotta wrote to Maximilian, immediate- 
ly after her success was assured. The 
date was August 31st. 

“IT have just won the most complete tri- 
umph all along the line. All my measures 
are passed; that concerning the Indians, 
altho exciting a rage at first, was accepted 
fiually with a sortof enthusiasm, There 
was but asingle vote in opposition.” 

Possibly if the law could have been 
executed by its enthusiastic champion, it 
might have amounted to something; but 
in the wreck of the empire it perished. 
The old system has gone on, with more or 
less modification, with more or less oppo- 
sition. Three years ago a striking series 
of articles was published in a Mexican 
paper, El Socialista, showing that the suf- 
ferings which aroused the sympathy of 
Maximilian and Carlotta were still un- 
remedied. The exact condition of the 
Indian laborers in many parts of the 
republic was set forth with a fullness of 
illustration and proof that left nothing to 
be said. Among the trustworthy ob- 
servers who testified to the deplorable 
hardships and injustice of which the In- 
dians were made victims, was ex-Govern- 
or Utrilla, of the State of Chiapas. Re- 
ferring to one district of the state, he 
said: 

“There thev are compelled to work in the 
extreme heat, in swampy, unhealthful 
spots, populated by reptiles, and are al- 
lowed to rest no longer than is absolutely 
necessary. The work is very hard, and the 
masters are in the habit of assigning a daily 
task almost beyond the powers of man to 
accomplish; it generally happens that the 
men cannot get through it, and then their 
day’s work is counted as lost and they 
get nothing for it. Never, not even 
for sickness or other just cause, are 
they given a holiday; the account-book 
is open at al! hours and under all cireum- 
stances. When one dies and leaves a child, 
his debt passes to the latter; and no dis- 
tinction is made forsex. 'Phey allowe from 
$200 to $800. Everything they use is paid 
for at more than current rates. For pun- 
ishment the proprietors use shackles, the 
stocks, and chains. When I was 
Governor of the State, there were innumer- 
able complaints made to me on this score; 
but nothing could be done as the officials 
themselves were interested in the system.”’ 
El Socialista consulted a distinguished 
Mexican jurist, Judge Dominiguez, as to 
the legal bearings of the question it had 
raised in regard tothe Indians. He said: 

‘Well, it appears to be undeniable that 
slavery exists in the State of Chiapas, in 
spite of the Second Article of the Constitu- 
tion. If yeudefine slavery as property in 
man, azd that is a good legal definition, it 
fits the facts pretty well. This state of 
things is due, in the first place, to the ig- 
norance of the servants themselves; in the 
second place, to the fact that the magis- 
trates are almost always local proprietors 
who think that their own interests are en- 
dangered when they are asked to put an 
end to the abuses brought to their notice 
In my opinion, there ought to be an inspec- 
tion, once a year, at least, of these districts; 
and all the servants, in every village and on 
every farm, ought to be told, in the pres 
ence of their masters, exactly what are 
their rights as citizens, and to what point 
they are liable to their owners. I think that 
under certain aspects, this class of inherited 
debts is a just form of debt. But it seems 
to methat the Government cannot touch 
that question. The best means of effecting 
the emancipation of these people is teaching 
them their rights, giving them the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled under the 
laws, and educating them.” 

It does not become an American to taunt 
any one about slavery, else we might be 
tempted to turn against the Mexicans the 
old fling at us for our boastful national 
anthem, ‘‘ the home of the free and the 





land of the slave,” as Dickens rendered 
it, and ask them how they can sing with 
straight faces the fifth verse of their na- 
tional hymn, ending: 
** Y los ecos sonoros resuenen 
Con las voces de Union! Libertad!” 
RAMAPO, N. Y. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS VS. TRADE 
UNIONS. 


BY FRANCIS BACON, 








THis is an age of trade and traffic, mills 
and factories, steamships and locomo- 
tives. The struggle of the nations now 
is to supply the markets of the world. 
The new mechanical powers which have 
been so marvelously developed in the 
present century, bring to the front new 
objects and new efforts. 

America and india compete with their 
wheat and cotton for the markets of 
Europe. England, France and Germany 
compete with their manufactures for the 
trade of the world. The United States, 
with their manufactures, are now enter- 
ing this vertex of competition. What 
will enable our country to compete suc- 
cessfully with European manufactures? 
First of all workmen of ability. 

To effect this they must receive careful 
instruction from boyhood. This thought 
is taking hold of the public mind, for we 
hear frequent strictures on our public- 
school methods of teaching, and the tax- 
payers are beginning to ask: ‘‘ Why 
spend our money and the valuable time 
of the students on higher mathematics 
and languages, which will be abandoned 
on leaving school?” ‘*‘Why not teach 
them useful trades and fit them for self- 
support ?” 

A number of schools and societies have 
been started in our city to enable the 
working-classes to work intelligently and 
become thoroughly proficient and skilled 
workmen, 

One of the most notable efforts to accom- 
plish this result is the ‘‘ New York Trade 
Schools,” situated on First Avenue, 67th 
and 68th Streets. This institution is now in 
its seventh year and gives instruction in 
plumbing, bricklaying, plastering, stone- 
cutting, painting, tailoring, carpentry. 
and blacksmiths’ work. At a moderate 
cost practical instruction, including the 
use of valuable tools and material, is 
given by instructors who are skilled me- 
chanics, and who supervise the work 
done. The attendance at these Trade 
Schools has been as follows: First season, 
30; second season, 88; third season, 207; 
fourth season, 198; fifth season, 304; 
sixth season, 337. 

These Trade Schools are the natural 
outgrowth of the need of our young men 
for the instruction formally supplied by 
the apprentice system in our factories, 
The Trade Schools are undoubtedly 
desirable for instruction in higher 
branches of mechanics; they will doubt- 
less turn out efficient workmen, but they 
cannot reach the great mass of our boys 
and young men as can be done by our 
factories. Instead of these isolated ef- 
forts to impart this mechanical instruc- 
tion, there should be a ‘* Trade School” in 
every factory in our land. 

Forty years ago every piano factory 
employed a number of apprentices, who 
had full opportunity of learning the “ art 
and mystery” of piano making. Now 
there are no apprentices in our factories. 
All trades are in a similar condition. 

The Trade Unions have destroyed 
the apprentice system, preventing our 
young men from learning trades, and 
practicing upon our boys a boycott of 
the meanest character. 

The workmen oppose the employment 
of our young men in our factories, but 
allow a man ‘fresh a steam- 
ship to enter their Trade Unions at 
once and work with them. This matter 
is worthy the serious consideration of our 
law-makers. The new Labor Department 
in our Government should frame a system 
of apprentice laws, which shall insure 
thorough instruction to young men and 
compensating benefit to the manufactur- 
ers who shall be willing to employ and 
develop their mechanical genius. 

The State of New Jersey, by appropri- 
ations for the purchase of articles of ver- 
tu, have stimulated and developed their 
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pottery trade, and the skill of their pot- 
tery workmen; this is liberal and praise- 
worthy; this same idea should be carried 
out in every branch of manufacture, in 
every state of our land. Such aproceed- 
ing would stimulate and educate mechan- 
ical genius, and elevate the quality of our 
workmen, now so much needed. 

Manufacturers are now so hampered by 
the monopoly practiced by the Trade 
Unions that they are unable to encour- 
age and teach apprentices. 

To attain this desirable, humane and 
equitable condition, affording careful in- 
struction to our young men from boy- 
hood, apprentice laws should be passed 
which would guarantee the rights of 
both the manufacturer and the appren- 
tice, liberating both from the arbitrary 
power of the Trade Unions. 

Edmund Burke says: *‘ Law and arbi- 
trary power are in eternal enmity. It is 
a contradiction in terms; it is blasphemy 
in religion; it is wickedness in politics to 
say that any man can have arbitrary 
power. We may bite our chains if we 
will, but we shall be made to know our- 
selves and be taught that man is born to 
be governed by law, and he that will sub- 
stitute will in the place of it is an enemy 
to God.” 

New YORK CITY. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE Tariff debate and the Miss Thurs- 
by concert wound up last week and left 
Washington to a cool, beautiful Sunday 
with the fresh foliage of the trees to re- 
mind one how lovely the country is out- 
side the city. 

The Tariff, after much waste of time 
and tide, has come to a wee, small end— 
it is laid aside for two weeks while the 
House considers Appropriation bills, It 
is a pity it could not have a more dra- 
matic ending. The southern wing of the 
Capitol was very thoroughly packed in 
all the spaces allowed to visitors on the 
days when Mr. Randall and Mr. Breckin- 
ridge spoke, and again on the day when 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Carlisle concluded the 
debate. Even the diplomatic gallery was 
overrun, and people stood in the chairs 
of the doorkeepers in the galleries, to see 
and hear the end of the great struggle. 
The galleries were so hot and close that 
wise people would not venture down into 
the front seats tor fear of becoming faint, 
and there were as many women as men 
in the throng. As a kind of amusement 
it is pleasant to get into an American 
crowd, if you don’t care to hear about 
the object for which they are gath- 
ered. People are always good-na- 
tured. Those in the center listen 
and applaud, those on the outer limits 
listen when they can and hear each other, 
which, after all,is often more amusing.. In 
passing along the corriders, every door 
admitting to the galleries was wide open 
and people had filled the gangways and 
then the doors and then stood up behind 
those who filled the doors, patiently wait- 
ing for some one to get tired and hot and 
go away sO as to step into the vacant 
space. These are the people who are in- 
teresting; they can’t hear all that is said, 
so they comment in the intervals on what 
they have heard and innocently show 
their prejudices and predilections. 

‘*What was that?” said the man be- 
hind to the one in front as a burst of 
laughter and applause came up from the 
arena below where Mr. Reed was speak- 
ing. 

‘He is saying that about the dog who 
dived for the markets of the world when 
he had one in his mouth already,” repeat- 
ing it with a grin of delight, to which the 
other responded, ‘‘ Hm ”’—and he crowded 
up a little closer, and muttered: ‘Just 
wait until you hear Carlisle.” 

But his face could not help glowing at 
sentences, the sentences which Mr. Reed 
can put in so well here and there in his 
speeches. 

‘‘Itis not alone the rejuvenated South 
turning its face to its great future. It is 
the fact found by the most cultured Eng- 
lishman of our day” (Mathew Arnold,from 
whom Mr. Reed had just read a quotation) 
‘that all our wealth and prosperity has 





———- 
been so shaped that it seeks the comfort— 
not of the rich, not of the lounging owner 
of fixed income, not of the paupered 
minion of governmental power, but of the 
plain people whom Abraham Lincoln 
loved and who are of right the chief glory 
of this Republic.” 

At that exquisite little touch, « the 
plain people whom Abraham Lincoln 
loved,” the man relented. Mr. Reed had 
one more hand lifted inapplause when he 
finislfed the sentence than he had before, 

That was at one gallery door. At an- 
other a different type had congregated— 
that of the chattering girl, who did not 
know free trade from free grace, but who 
had come “‘ to see.” They—for she is al- 
ways more than one so as to have some- 
body to chatter to—are dressed in gar. 
ments which look as if they had been 
‘‘marked down” in the store windows 
and their hats are large, towering, and of 
an eccentric shape. 

**Do you see that bald-headed map 
over there? He boards in the house next 
to us and the waiter-girl says he likes 
codfish-balls for breakfast every morning 
if he can get ’em.” 

‘** No, does he? which is he, so many are 
balds, you know.” 

The first girl shows that the particular 
bald spot which likes codfish is bounded 
on the north by a member, who is leaning 
over tospeak to another, and on the south 
by a horrid homely man ina baggy gray 
suit, on the east by a man with a long 
beard and on the west, by a page who has 
just run up to ‘‘a man who has been 
clapping his hands in applause, and the 
page thinks he wants something. Oh, 
isn’t that funny!” Then they giggle and 
the women around who do understand 
what they have come for look at them 
with unmitigated disgust and wonder 
why the doorkeeper admitted them. 

As Mr. Reed finishes, with more sen- 
tences, as fine as that already quoted, 
and others keen as a lancet, his brethren 
crowd around to congratulate him and 
shake hands, And a woman near me 
says to her companion : ‘ They love him 
something like a great baby,” and the 
other answers: ‘‘There has not been 
much babying in what he’s said.” 

‘*But he says it so innocent, and then 
he looks surprised when they like it and 
applaud him.” 

And that was where one of the “ plain 
people” was right. 

One of the interesting things in the 
whole scene, while Mr. Reed was speak- 
ing, and again when Mr. Carlisle had the 
floor, was to see partisan applause. The 
broad aisle that divides the parties was 
the dividing line. While Mr. Reed was 
speaking he was interrupted again and 
again by rounds of applause on his side 
of the aisle and a grim silence prevailed 
upon the other. When Mr. Carlisle was 
up the applause was on his side of the 
boundary line, and the Republicans 
looked on without participating. Once 
or twice, at some of Mr. Reed’s best mo- 
ments, the stern face of Mr. Randall 
would relax a little. and he would make 
some motion as if he would like to ap- 
plaud, but he always remembered in time 
that he was a Democrat. 

Then when the scene should have had 
a dramatic ending, after Mr. Carlisle’s 
speech, when the bill should have been 
pressed to a vote, and the excitement 
woulda have come toa white heat—why 
then somebody got up and moved “to 
adjourn,” and there wasa rustle of hot, 
tired people to get out, and that was the 

wee, small end. -A week hence the bill 
is to be brought up, they say, for the vote. 
It is a good thing to have the House take 
up the Appropriation bills. Perhaps it 
will get them through before August, but 
why not settle the minds of the people on 
that Tariff bill? What is the use of delay? 

Daniel Webster took his second glass of 
old port from the cherished bottle of his 
friend, ‘‘to prevent the interest piling uP 
any higher ona thing already so old.” 
Why cannot our legislators pass this 
‘cherished bill, and prevent any more 
money from piling up in the dusty walls 
of the Treasury? Do it or not do it, and 
let us know where we are. 

Washington has had a sort of craze for 
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charity performances; during the last 
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month there have been five or six. Com- 
mencing with the Garfield Hospital May 
pall, and followed by ‘Paul Kauvar,” a 
private concert at Mrs. Wardor’s, the 
Thursby concert and two or three other 
things of the same nature, and last week 
the performance of ‘Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” by amateurs for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital. People went 
with fear and trembling. That great 
theater, and amateurs in a play which 
Mary Anderson has made famous. Ama- 
teurs! They are always late and ‘‘ slow” 
jn every sense of the word. Neverthe- 
Jessthe world went. Mrs. Cleveland was 
ina box at theleft of the stage with two 
or three lady friends, Mrs. Senator Stew- 
art took another box, Mrs. Hurst another, 
and an audience of fashionable people 
filled the house—Senater Morrill, Senator 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Pollok, Miss Swan, 
Mrs. Greeley, Mrs. Hagner and a great 
many others were, as one of the actresses 
said, a *‘ dreadful audience to make a fool 
of one’s self before.” The best part of it is 
that all were mutually disappointed. 
The audience found itself applauding 
first from politeness, then from genuine 
pleasure, and the actors found that their 
friends were being pleased instead of dis- 
gusted. Miss Aldrich is the niece of Mrs. 
Stewart and has played the part once or 
twice before; she is very pretty in her 
classical drapery and bewildered most 
dehghtfully the men she met in her brief 
career of twenty-four hours as a woman 
who is not a statue. Miss Butterfield, a 
niece of Mrs. Senator Hearst, was a sur- 
prise to every one; she had never played 
before. Her dress and the arrangement 
of her bair brought out her finely shaped 
head and profile, and her acting was ad- 
mirable. She moved one with her anger 
and when she relents for a moment at 
Galatea’s suffering, it was exquisite 
enough tobe real. The performers were 
almost smothered with flowers at inter- 
vals, which probably would have been 
showered upon them any way, but it was 
adeserved compliment in this case and 
the audience looked on smilingly as was- 
kets and bouquets were passed up one 
after the other from the orchestra, where 
they had been piled around the chair of 
the leader. Miss Bertha Lincoln was 
brave enough to take the character of 
Daphne, not a ‘‘ pretty” part at all, 
but had the courage to make it so 
amusing that one did not know 
which to admire most, her skill, or 
her courage; she was well supported, 
however, by Chrysos—Mr. Hubbard 
Smith—a character also not pretty and 
needing to be handled well to make it ef- 
fective, 

On the whole, as a lady said, ‘One felt 
like writing a note to Mrs. Hearst and the 
ladies who got up the play, congratulat- 
ing them upon their success. Also one 
should mention that they had such ser- 
pent wisdom as not to charge higber 
then the ordinary theater prices, a point 
where amateurs generally are sinfully 
stupid,” 

The Thursby concert was not a success 
in that Miss Thursby was suffering still 
from an attack of bronchitis, and so 
could not sing well, but it was a success 
in having a fine audience and in the play- 
ing of Miss Aus der Ohe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland were both there, the President 
looking excessively bored, which is a lit- 
le surprising. One would think he would 
et opportunities in which he can 
quietly at the back of a box where few 
People can see him and nobody talk to 
iim, abstract himself from his surround- 
gs if they are not interesting enough to 
— going, and there, where nobody 
thie 1a to him, arrange who shall have 
ao os who that, what bill he will 
ene . desk to-morrow morning and 
“ ae ae will sign. It must be that 
xecutive officer of our great Govern- 
is 1S not as quick at finding his privi- 
lady Rey a woman, for instance. A 
= eard her friends saying that 
Y disliked sermons and would like to 
nish them, especially from the Episopal 
urch service, cried out against them 
and their plan, 


‘Sermons; they are delightful; don’t 
them go.” 


“Do . _— 
you ever listen?” said a surprised 


friend; so surprised that the question flew 
out of her mouth without the consent of 
her will. 

‘* No,” said the other calmly; ‘ but it is 
a quiet time—nobody can interrupt—the 
pews must not talk back, you know. I— 
I lean back comfortably and plan all my 
bonnets. Itis lovely for that, and your 
neighbor’s bonnets are all round to offer 
suggestions. Pray do not let sermons 
go.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


fine Art 


THE PARIS SALON. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 
pe 


“Le jour de vernissage”’ is invariably 
the 20th of April, and is the all-important 
féte in the artistic calendar; it is talked of 
and looked forward to for weeks. To the 
young, the very young, who are only just 
beginning totry their wings, itis a day to 
be marked forever with a red letter; that 
is bien entendu, if the said young are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to present them- 
selves at the exhibitors’ door, with a yellow 
ticket in their hand. To theold, the full- 
fledged artist, whose works have adorned 
the walls of the Palais d’Industrie, for years 
in succession, it is still an occasion of re- 
joicing. The pleasure of seeing one’s picture 
well hung, and receiving the congratula- 
tions of one’s friends is ever fresh. After 
these, the most vitally interested, comes 
the crowd of outsiders, the hangers on, the 
people who live in an “artistic set,’ stu- 
dents, aspiring artists who mean to exbibit 
‘*next year,”’ sisters, cousins, aunts, sweet- 
hearts and wives, all anxiously eager to be 
present on the opening day, and judge for 
themselves the effect of ‘‘ dearSo-and-So’s” 
portrait or landscape, upon the public. 
Besides all these there are the mondaines, 
the worldly-minded creatures who go be- 
cause it is ‘‘ the thing,’’ who would no moie 
miss the vernissage, than they would the 
Grand Prix. This year this latter section was 
in stronger force than ever. 

Formerly the doors were open to all ex- 
hibitors (who were entitled to bring one 
friend) and to all persons willing to pay 
ten francs; but this year the rule was 
changed. No money was taken, and ad- 
mission was by specially issued ticket only. 
The wily directors knew their world! Think- 
ing that they detected a flagging interest, 
they took the best means to spur it. As 
soon as it was known that there would be 
difficulty in getting in, every one was wild 
to go. Ten thousand invitations were sent 
out; add to these the five thousand ex- 
hibitors and their five thousand friends, 
the press, the jury, and the “ back-stairs”’ 
element, and you may gain some slight idea 
of the crowd. 

It was wet; hopelessly, drenchingly wet ; 
the chestnut trees, which have just begun 
to unfold their soft, green, fan-like leaves, 
dropped moisture from every twig; the 
restaurants in the Champs Elysées, usually 
so crowded, were deserted ; and in the long 
lines of carriages and cabs not an open one 
was to be sern. 

The weather did not, however, affect the 
smart toilets, and it seemed as if all the 
dressmakers had conspired with all the 
prettiest women in Paris to produce an 
effect as startling as charming. The 
dresses were delightful, with a strong pre- 
ponderance of the picturesque Directoire 
style. The long, soft-colored coats were 
great favorites. On every other head was 
a large lace hat, in black or colors, the 
brim worn slightly back, forming a trans- 
parent frame for the face. Indeed one 
artist remarked that ‘the women had 
stolen all the halos from the heads of the 
saints.’’ Another less complimentary in- 
dividual was frantically apostrophizing a 
lady visitor who, clad ina vividly scarlet 
silk gown, persistently stood in front of his 
picture and ‘killed it’? by the garish con- 
trast. 

Madame Gauthereau, the French beauty 
from New Orleans, was the acknowledged 
belle; she is very young, with a delicate, 
flower-like face, the profile of which recalls 
the Flemish Beauties in the Florentine 
Gallery; her auburn hair is turned back 
from her forehead and worn in a thick plait, 
a la belle Gabrielle. 

In the first room, the grand salon, which 











is numbered twelve, hangs Albert Maign- 


an’s “Tocsin,’ ap immense canvas and an 
immense, tho purely imaginative work. An 
enormous bell is ringing out a wild note of 
alarm. Born apparently on thesound of the 





bell, and streaming out on to the startled air 
are a host of figures, expressive of fear, resig- 


nation and the call of duty to the sacrifice 
of life. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
movement aud the dramatic effect of these 
figures, tullof movement andlife. It would 
be a masterpiece were it not for a certain 
uupleasantness in color. 

Monsieur Delance has chosen to represent 
the legend of Saint Denis, and shows the 
saint walking calmly through the corn- 
fields, with his head in his hand. The blood 
which streams from the decapitated neck is 
somewhat disgusting, but the landscape is 
charming, and the frightened peasants 
vibrate with life. If we could have the pic- 
ture with the Saint left out (like the play of 
Hamlet, without the Prince of Denmark), 
it would be delightful. 

Henner sends two canvases, a ‘‘ Portrait of 
a Woman,” and “Saint Sebastian.’”’ Of 
the innumerable artists who have inter- 
preted this latter subject, from Fra Barto- 
lommeo down to Corot, not one has suc- 
ceeded as Henner has. He shows us 
neither executions nor soldiers, nor angels, 
nor trees, nor any of the traditional acces- 
sories; only the youth himself, dying in the 
arms of the two holy women who soothe his 
last moments. The composition is perfect; 
the values of the flesh detach themselves 
with startling luster against the straight, 
dark lines of the women’s drapery; but, 
best 0: all, the sentiment, the real feeling is 
there, and looking, one seems to understand 
the martyr spirit, and to lose one’s self to 
the present, to shut one’s ears to the enthu- 
siastic exclamations, the idiotic criticisms, 
and all the come and go of the great crowd 
passing through the room. 

Jean Paul Laurens is disappointing in 
‘*Ophelia,’”’ and doubly so in “ Hamlet,” 
which latter is the portrait of Mounet Sully 
in his favorite réle. It is doubtful whether 
Shakespearean subjects are ever satisfac- 
tory, from a pictorial point of view, and 
these two instances are only to be regretted. 

“The White Slave,” by Monsieur Le- 
Comte du Nouy, is a young person of, asa 
French critic remarked, ‘‘ the Oriento-ba- 
tignolaise”’ race, born and brought up in 
the cheap Bohemianism of the Batignolles 
quartier, and invested with a pseudo-Kast- 
ern character by the artist; and we pass her 
quickly to stop before Benjamin Constant’s 
great triptych, destined to ornament the 
walls of the new Sorbonne; the center panel, 
which represents the Academy of France, 
is occupied by a group of contemporaneous 
professors, striking in their purple and scar- 
let robes; the right-hand pane! is filled with 
allegorical figures representing ‘‘ Letters”’ 
—literature, poetry, history; while the left 
is ‘The Arts.”” It is an almost foregone 
conclusion that this will take the Medaille 
Whonneur; as a work of decorative art it is 
almost unequaled, and surpasses the best 
work of Puvis de Chavannes. 

One of the greatest, that is to say the most 
popular successes of the year, is the ‘Parade 
des Saltimbanques,”’ by Pelez. A couple of 
small acrobats are going through their 
daily rehearsal, the three musicians who 
accompany them, the young girl who is 
looking on, and the poor little fellow who 
is dozing, while standing in the corner 
awaiting his turn, are all painted with real- 
ism and truth—the excellent realism of a 
man who has first learned how to draw, not 
the tricky chic realism of many so-called 
naturalists. 

“La Fermiére,” by Roll, is one of the 
most pleasing things in the Salon, perhaps 
the most pleasing. The farmer’s wife is 
coming through the orchard, her milk-pails 
in her hand. The figure stands out fresh 
and simple against the sunlit back-ground. 

Duez, who loves to make a tour de force, 
and to present us each year with a start- 
ling novelty, has an immense canvas (also 
intended for the Sorbonne), entitled ‘‘ Vir- 
gil seeking Inspiration in the Wood,” in 
which the poet, pale and cadaverous, wan- 
ders among trees whose spectral trunks 
detach themselves against a palid sky. 

Monsieur Geo in “‘ Moving’”’ shows us a 
poor man, who, his eyes red with weeping, 
drags his household goods, in all their mis- 
erable squalor, on a little handcart toward 
the hights of Montmartre. 

Of military pictures there is great lack. 
Monsieur Morot has chosen an incident in 
the Crimean war. The color sergeant of 
the Ninety-first regiment of the line was 
buried among the ruins that fell after the 
explosion at the taking of the Malakoff, 
and his body was discovered next day by his 
colonel. 

Edouard Detaille’s ‘‘ Dream’’ is fine in 
conception and execution. A bataillon of 
soldiers, worn with prolonged marching, 
has halted to rest; officers and men, worn 
out with fatigue, have flung themselves on 
the ground, andsleep heavily; in their dream 
they see a vision of the victorious combat- 
ants of bygone days trooping in silent pro- 





appealed, and successfully, to the emotions 
of the crowd. 

Among the portraits Carolus Duran and 
Bonnat dispute the prize, the former with 
his “‘ Portrait de ma Fille,” a veritable mas- 
terpiece, the latter with his “ Cardinal La- 
vigérie’”’ and his portrait of Jules Ferry. 

Of nude pictures the most pleasing is, 
perhaps, ‘‘Surprise,’”’ by Mademoiselle 
Houssaye. It is simple and modest. Mlle. 
Houssaye has known how to treat a delicate 
subject delicately. 

“The Tub,” by Gerver, is the back view 
of a very tall young woman standing in a 
very shallow and unsatisfactory bath; in 
one hand she holds a mass of reddish au- 
burn hair, while her maid in the back- 
ground offers her a peignoir. 

In ‘*The First Mourning,” Bougereau 
shows Adam and Eve weeping over the 
death of Abel. The youth’s dead body lies 
across his father’s knee, while Eve, in an 
agony of grief crouches beside it, her head 
buried on her husband’s shoulder. The 
sentiment of the picture is beyond criticism, 
the grouping and modeling of the figures 
perfect, the whole spoiled by the smooth 
porcelain quality and prettiness of color 
which this master affects. 

Rochegrosse, this year, is conspicuous for 
his absence; but his mantle has in a manner 
descended on Monsieur Gabriel Guay, who 
has chosen to portray ‘‘ The Death of Jeza- 
bel’; the unhappy queen, in a very smart 
plush gown aud many ornaments, lies des- 
sous dessus, in a pool of blood, while a 
troop of fox-like dogs how] and rage around 
preparatory to commencing an attack on 
her. 

A most fascinating picture is Mlle. Maxi- 
milienne Guyon’s ‘“ Violiniste,” a young 
woman plainly, almost shabbily dressed, 
but with a look of intense happiness on 
her thin fanatic face; an older woman in 
the background has dropped her work to 
watch with the musician, with an expres- 
sion of pitying wonder. 

Of landscapes, and good landscapes, there 
is a more than usually strong number, Re- 
louse sends two, ‘‘ Novembre’’ and ‘‘ Morn- 
ing in the Woods,” and Desbrosses two, of 
which latter ‘‘The Plateau of Badaillac— 
Effect of Storm,”’’ is the finest. 

My next letter I shall devote to the Ameri- 
can artists, whose works are in the Salon 
and who certainly become each year a more 
important factor in the exhibition. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Music. 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 
If. 








FEBRUARY began with the expected per- 
formances of the Nibelungen Trilogy at the 
Metropolitan. Three weeks were given up 
to it, and the successive large audiences 
were swelled by hundreds of strangers 
from other cities. The season at the house 
closed on February 19th with a final per- 
formance of “Siegfried.”” The routine 
concerts monopolized their share of well- 
deserved attention during the same fort- 
night. Italo Campanini, at the head of a 
concert company (organized also for the 
subsequent production here of Verdi’s 
“Otello”’), gave two entertainments in 
Steinway Hall of very moderate interest. 

March was not likely to prove a promis- 
ing musical month. German opera, at the 
Metropohtan was ended, and the musical 
were non-expectant as well as rather tired. 
A new symphony, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, was 
the Philharmonic novelty. The first of the 
set of concerts Mr. Anton Seidl had arranged 
for when his directorial duties up town 
should be over, proved exceedingly interest- 
ing; much of Mozart’s ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” be- 
ing sung (in recital), the recently discovered 
Wagnerian Symphony was performed for 
the first time here, and Mme. Lehmann and 
her husband, Mr. Paul Kalisch, were solo- 
ists—the latter making a highly successful 
New York début on the occasion. The 
Oratorio Society sang Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion Music.”? The Philharmonic Society 
brought forward the favorite D Major Sym- 
phony, of Dvorak. The Symphony Society 
concluded its series. Miss Marianne Brandt 
made a special farewell appearance in 
America (her contracts in New York hay- 
ing expired) by a matinée ‘‘ Fidelio’’ per- 
formance on the 17th. The second Seidl 
symphonic soirée took place on the 16th, at 
which a recital of the so-called Paris ver- 
sion of ‘Tannhaiiser” was heard, and the 
latest symphony by Anton Brvckner. Mr. 
H. I. Finck’s last lecture; a Thomas Popular; 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s final con- 
cert and some minor occurrences fell within 





cession across the horizon. Detaille has 
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In April the reorganized National Opera 
Company began giving grand opera in Eng- 
lish at the Academy of Music, during a two 
weeks’ term. The undertaking was not 
successful financially, tho much of the work 
done merited favorable reception. The last 
Seidl concert, the ultimate “‘ Popular’ one, 
under Mr. Thomas, and a week later the 
closing Philharmonic cameon. During this 
month there was a somewhat uncommon 
group of small and semi-“ private”’ eoncerts 
for one or another charitable end, choice in 
programs or artistic making-up. The third 
week in April, Italo Campanini brought 
out Verdi’s “Otello” at the Academy of 
Music, with the aid of his concert company 
and some other foreign singers, including 
Marconi, the tenor, brought to the city for 
the purpose. The performance of the opera 
wsa so indifferent as immediately to dull any 
public interest in its American production, 
and, after a two weeks’ unsuccessful sea- 
son, nO more was heard here of “ Otello.” 
Marconi scored a memorable failure. 
With this not altogether unexpected, but 
certainly regretable operatic fiasco, the sea- 
son may be said tu have closed, and critics 
and public drew long breaths, anticipatory 
of that rest from pleasures which are 
not less such because they mean a labor, 
tho a labor of love. The production of the 
usual light operas for summer amusement, 
have included ‘The Queen’s Mate,”’ by a new 
operetta company at the Broadway Thea- 
ter; ‘* Nadgy,’’ by Chassaigne at the Casino; 
and “ The Lady or The Tiger ” by Mr. Mc- 
Caull’s company at Wallack’s. A more 
valuable solace during the summer season, 
for musical people who are reasonably with- 
in the vicinity of New York, will be the 
fine concerts of standard music to be given 
in the new concert hall at Brighton Beach, 
under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl, 
and with the Opera House band anda group 
of the best soloists. This isa newand in- 
teresting local experimeut from which we 
hope a large measure of success. 

DEAL 

A BRIEF letter on last week’s Cincin- 
nati Music Festival, from a correspondent 
there, must be held until our next issue. 





Science. 


‘THAT interesting work of Prof. Asa Gray, 
‘*How Plants Behave,’ drew observers to the 
phenomena attendant cn the growth of 
plants, as well as to the comparison of de- 
velopment in herbarium specimens, and 
the result is numerous contributions show- 
ing how much there is worth observing, in 
even the commonest plants, that has been 
hitherto overlooked, and which has much 
bearing on many of the popular specula- 
tions of the day. One of these speculations is 
that color is given to attract flowers to in- 
sects, which in their turn cross-fertilize the 
flowers. This seems to be generally the case, 
but a singular exception isshown ina paper 
inthe Proceedings of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences of Philadelphia, to oceur in 
the “‘leadwort” of the Southwest, Amor- 
pha canescens. Amorpha, as its name 
implies, is a malformed genus of Legumi- 
nose, producing a flower of only one petal— 
the vexillum, the wings and the keel of 
most papilionaceous plants being wholly 
abortive. But the beautiful blue of this 
vexillum, with the golden anthers in con- 
trast, make the flowers so conspicuous, that 
they can beseen at long distances. But the 
author of the above paper, who has been 
carefully noting the behavior of the flowers, 
finds that the final development of the 
parts of the flower is from the apex of the 
axis downward. The pistil finishes its 
growth and matures the stigma before the 
stamens grow. These are then matured 
successively as in the uncoiling of a spring. 
After these have been fully developed, the 
pretty blue vexillum advances beyond the 
line of the calyx. So far it is clear this 
colored petal is not to attract insects for 
the cross-fertilization of that flower. But 
it may, for all, serve to attract insects to 
the plant. The flower may not be serving 
selfish ends, but has been made to work 
for the good of the whole. The leadwort 
appears from these observations to be ar- 
ranged for cross-fertilization. 


....A paper in Part III of the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences for 
1887, just issued, shows some interesting cor- 
respondences in behavior between the 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, the swamp but 
tonball, of the natural order Rubiacee, and 
the natural order Ccmpositz. In the latter, 
the anthers are united and mature the pol- 
len so early that the stigma in pushing 
through carries the mass of pollen up on its 
apex. In Cephalanthus, the anthers are 
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unopened flower, and the anthers are there- 
fore kept as close together as if they were 
united. The pistil continues to grow, as in 
Composite, after the anthers shed their pol- 
len, and the stigma rises, pollen-covered, as 
in composite flowers. The pollen is wiped 
so completely out of the anther-sacs by the 
stigma, that but few grains are left, so that 
examining the anthers immediately on the 
opening of the flower, one might inadvert- 
ently regard them as sterile. The arrange- 
ment is admirably adapted for self-fertiliza- 
tion. Cross-fertilization is impossible. The 
flowers have an agreeable odor and numer- 
ous nocturnal insects visit the flowers for 
the honey, as do bees during the day-time. 
The flowers are very fertile. Outof a head, 
or ‘‘button-ball,’’ containing 279 flowers, 
only 54 failed to give perfect seeds. ‘The ob- 
servations were made on cut specimens, 
placed in atumbler of water. The flowers 
open and the pistil commenced its growth 
at 8 P.M., then advanced six lines and finished 
its growth in thirty minutes. The author 
of the paper refers to the parallel behavior 
of opening florets in composite flowers and 
refers to actual experiments to show that 
these flowers are all absolutely self-fertil- 
izers; notwithstanding the views of Darwin, 
Asa Gray and others, drawn from seeming 
impossibility, that this great natural order 
is arranged for cross-fertilization. 





School and College. 


THE corner-stone of the University 
building of the new Catholic University of 
America was laid May 24th,in Washington. 
Cardinal Gibbons, who presided, was at- 
tended by a number of distinguished prel- 
ates. Fully 25,000 people had been ex- 
pected, but on account of the heavy rain 
only about 3,000 were present. The grand 
procession, under the direction of General 
Rosecrans, which was to have been an im- 
posing feature, had to be abandoned. Pres- 
ident Cleveland and his Cabinet were pres- 
ent and occupied seats on the platform. 
Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, delivered an 
address which was in the main a description 
of the development and influence of the 
Catholic Church in America. Bishop 
Keane, rector of the University, then read 
ashort letter from the Cardinal to Miss 
Caldwell, who was seated on the platform, 
expressing the gratitude of the Church for 
her magnificent gift, which, he said, enti- 
tled her to be considered the ‘‘foundress of 
our Catholic University.’”’ A letter was 
also read from the Pope, expressing in 
warm terms his appreciation of Miss Cald- 
well’s munificence and bestowing the apos- 


tolic benediction upon her. A solid gold 
medal was poceguees to her as a personal 
token of the Pope’s esteem. The actual 
ceremony of blessing the site of the chapel 
and laying the corner-stone was delayed on 
account of the rain. 





....After an interval of four years Union 
College, Schenectady, again has a president. 
The board of trustees met last week and 
unanimously elected Prof. Harrison E. 
Webster, of Rochester University, to the 
office. The election was received with great 
enthusiasm by the students. The new 
president was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in the class of 1868. He accepted the 
position of tutor in natural history and 
physical geography, which he occupied un- 
til 1873, in which year he was made profes- 
sor of natural history. Four years ago he 
resigned this position to accept a professor- 
ship at Rochester University. He is the 
author of a number of weal in natural 
history and stands high in the scientific 
world. His election is received with uni- 
versal satisfaction by the resident alumni. 
He will accept. 


....At the annual meeting of the Slater 
Fund, held in this city recently, Dr. A. G. 
Haygood, the general agent of the fund, 
presented a report forthe year. From the 
report it appears that the appropriation for 
the past year amounted to $45,000, divided 
among a large number of educational es- 
tablishments in the South, in sums ranging 
from $2,150 downward. The sum of $45,000 
was appropriated for the year 1888-9. 


..-.Marshall Livingston Perrin, graduate 
of Harvard College, Class of ’74, the last 
two or three years, by official appointment 
Lector of English in the Gottingen .Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Instructor in 
the North-European languages and litera- 
tures in Boston University. 


...-Boston University is closing a pros- 
perous year. The number of its students 
in the School of Theology, in the College of 
Liberal Arts, and in the University as a 
whole, is greater than ever before. Its com- 


cme will occur on Wednesday, June 
th. 


....-The twentieth annual Commence- 


ment of the Drew Theological Seminary 
was held recently at Madison, N. J. There 
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Personalities. 


AN exchange mentions that there died 
in this city not long ago anold woman, who 
to hundreds of New Yorkers presented a 
grotesque figure. Ten or twelve years agoshe 
was a popular lecturer, gifted with a strong 
tho unpolished eloquence. For nearly two 
decades this curious woman lived a lonely 
life in a house near St. Mark’s church, from 
the graveyard of which A. T. Stewart’s 
body wasstolen. After herretirement from 
the lecture platform she was wont to haunt 
daily the public libraries of the city, and 
this fact soon Jed to the discovery that she 
was afflicted with kleptomania. Her char- 
acter was quite above the theory of delibera- 
tive theft, and some of her few friends even 
now are ignorant of the shadow which hung 
over her. By reason of her constant visits 
she became a familiar figure, and an unmit- 
igated nuisance to the librarians. After 
her decease, hundreds of stolen books were 
returned tothe libraries by her executors. 


....A Pittsburg dispatch writer tells that 
a few days ago Miss Maria Parloa accepted 
an invitation to dine with some very nice 
people at the house of one of her most ar- 
dent admirers. The dinner was a good one, 
and the hostess had prepared one dish— 
some kind of salad—strictly according to 
Miss Parloa’s directions as given in her 
book. It was natural that the hostess 
should feel a little hurt when she observed 
that Miss Parloa would not taste the salad. 
‘*Miss Parloa, don’t you know that that 
salad is made strictly after your recipe ?”’ 
the hostess asked. ‘“ Yes,” replied Miss 
Parloa, ‘‘and that’s why I am afraid to eat 
it. I have told people how to make a great 
many things that would give me nightmare 
for a week if I ate them.” 





...-A romantic story is said to attach it- 
self to Mrs. Cleveland’s new team of sorrel 
horses. Several weeks ago the White House 
mail contained a letter from a man in Rich- 
mond, Va., who said that he was in posses- 
sion of aspan of horses, which he had se- 
lected as a wedding present to his bride, 
who had lately expired in his arms The 
bereaved husband could not bear to drive 
them, so he suggested that the President 
purchase them for ‘the first lady in the 
land.”’ Mr. Cleveland had a consultation 
with his wife and then telegraphed to the 
Richmond man to ship the horses at once. 
By letter the President sent a check for the 
amount asked for the team, which is a re- 
markably fine one. 


.... Two weeks ago, astwo Maryland young 
ladies, the Misses Moore, were superintend- 
ing the farm work, which they have been 
doing for some weeks past during the ill- 
ness of their father, they sat down on a log 
near a fence to converse. After talking for 
some moments they arose to resume their 
walk. Miss Mamie at that moment felt a 
heavy weight bearing her dress down be- 
hind. She requested her sister to look and 
ascertain what was the matter, and the lat- 
ter discovered, tothehorror of both, that a 
large copperhead snake was coiled upon her 
bustle. The snake was knocked off and 
dispatched by the young ladies. It meas- 
ured 5 feet Linch in length, and was about 
as thick through as a man’s wrist. 


--»-An English gentleman, Mr. Assheton 
Smith, has planted the side ef a mountain 
on his estate at Llanddeinolen with forest 
trees so arranged as to display the words 
** Jubilee, 1887,”’ in letters 200 yards !ong by 
25 feet wide, toall the surrounding country. 
The letters are worked in trees of light- 
colored foliage planted amid others forming 
a dark background, and 650,000 have been 
used in the undertaking. 


....Mr. Herbert Spencer has been staying 
at Bournemouth. His health is improv- 
ing, but he still suffers from insomnia and 
nervous exhaustion. Since 1876 he has been 
a victim of sleeplessness. He is now doing 
very little work, and never expects to do 
much more, tho his doctors are more hope- 
ful. 


....“‘The correspondent in Rome who en- 
abled the Freeman’s Journal to publish 
prematurely the Papal manifesto against 
Parnellisra was, I am told, no less a person 
than Archbishop Walsh himself’’: so says 
the London World. 


....Mr. Charles H. Jones, for some years 
past conductor of the Florida Times-Union, 
has sold his interest in that paper, and be- 
comes editor of the St. Louis Republican, 
the chief Democratic paper in Missouri. 


...-According to his own statement, 
George M. Pullman makes it his rule to 
pay a woman a man’s wages if she can do a 
man’s work. He has many women in his 
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Pebbles. 


ee 
SERVING goat for spring lamb is not the 
correct caper.—Puck, 





----A buckwheat cake and a home run 


depend largely upon the batter.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


-.---Arural youth calls the new district 
schoolmaim ‘‘ Experience” because she isa 
dear teacher.—Exchange. 


.-.. Soulful Youth (languidly); “Do you 
sing ‘ Forever and Forever ?’”’ She (practi- 
cally): “‘No, 1 stop for meals.” —Life, 


....“‘ Have you Browning?”’ she inquired 
at the village store. “‘No,” replied the 
clerk; “‘ we have blacking and whiting, byt 
no browning.’”’—Life. 


...-A cradle manufacturerin New Hamp- 
shire has come out strong for a high tariff. 
Wants his “‘ infant industry” protected, of 
course.—Manchester Mirror. 


.-..‘‘ You don’t mean to say that. you yp. 
derstand French, Tommy?” “Oh! yes, | 
do. When ma and pa speak French at tea, 
I know I’m to have a powder.” —Babyhood, 


..-“*What sort of a girl is it that Mu 
fley’s engaged to?”’ ‘Oh, nice enough gir 
rather good-looking—why—er—you knoy, 
the sort of girl that Muffley usually ise. 
gaged to.”’— Puck. 


...-»When Professor K—— reached the 
rostrum for prayers, he found his watch 
about two minutes slower, and himself ag 
much later, than he expected. Looking at 


his watch, he exclaimed: ‘I shall have no . 


faith in my watch after this!’ “It is not 
faith, but works, you need,” was the quick 
response of Professor J——.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


.... Examination.—Professor : ‘How many 
legs have insects?’ Candidate: ‘65 per 
cent. of insects have no legs at all; 11 per 
cent, have one; 14 per cent. two or three; 
10 per cent. four and five, but none six.” 
Professor: ‘‘How in the world did you get 
this answer?’ Candidate: “‘By carefully 
examining the collection belonging to the 
university.”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


..--Young Wife: ‘John, I wish yu 
would rock the baby.’} Young Husband 
“*What’ll I rock the baby for?” Y, W.. 
‘* Because he is not very well. And what’s 
more, half of him belongs to you, and you 
should not object to rock him.” Y. H: 
‘* Well, don’t half belong to you?” Y. W.: 
“Yes.” Y. H.: ‘* Well, you can rock your 
half, and let my half holler.’’—Cleveland 
Town Topics. 


...-An English schoolboy was suddenly 
and sternly asked by an examiner: “Who 
signed Magna Charta ?”’ and tho he ker 
very well that he personally was guiltles, 
he couldn’t help trembling at being si 
pected of anything which could be spoken 
of in sucha tone, and at once renounced the 
act with alarm and indignation. ‘“‘ Please, 
sir, I didn’t,” adding to make sure of safety, 
‘“‘and if I did, I’ll never do it again.” 
“Why, you stupid fellow,’”’ said the ma* 
ter, “nobody said there was any harm ia 
it. Onthe contrary, it was a very proper 
thing todo.’ “ Please, sir,” called out al 
other boy, “‘it was me, sir. Idone it my- 
self, sir.’”’-—Exchange. 


...-A gentleman who is visiting town for 
a few days, carried to a “ heathen Chinee” 
of laundry proclivities a bundle of line® 
which he wished to have washed within 
short time. The washerman took the pack- 
age and promised that it should be ready 
on Tuesday evening. The stranger was UD 
able to call on Tuesday, but on Wednesday 
he presented himself and asked for his 
linen, only to be told that it was not ready. 
“Not ready,” he returned, impatiently; 
“why, you promised to have it ready last 
night.” “Yes,” the Chinaman answered, 
with a smile as childlike and bland as bis 
language was unreproducible in print; 
“ but you didn’t come after it last night."— 
Boston Courier. 


...-An Irishman, a newly appointed 
crier in a county court in Australia, where 
there are many Chinese, was ordered by the 
judge to summon a witness to the stand. 
“Call for Ah Song,” was the command. Pat 
was puzzled for a moment; he gl 
shyly at the judge, and found him as grave 
as an undertaker. Then turning to thé 
spectators he blandly simpered: “oe 
min, would any of you favor His Hono 
with a song?” In another court an 
policeman, not long in the country, ws 
ordered by the judge to go in search of 
official interpreter. ‘‘Constable, go for 
Kat,” said the judge. ‘Yes, your 
Is ita tom-cat your honor wishes 10a 
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DOMESTIC. 


THe Democrats of the House of Rep- 
resentatives assembled in caucus Saturday 
evening to consider proposed amendments 
to the Mill’s bill. There was a large attend- 
ance of members, the caucus being presided 
over by Mr. McCreary of Kentucky, Mr. Cox 
peing absent on account of sickness, and 
Mr. Wilson of West Virginia, acting as sec- 
retary. Mr. Randall was not present, being 
out of town. The Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee reported 
pack quite a number of the amendments 
which had been submitted since the last 
caucus, with favorable recommendations, 
and the caucus immediately proceeded to 
consider the report. The amendments were 
taken up in the order in which the items oc- 
eurin the bill. The following articles were 
taken from the free list and restored to ex- 
isting rates of duty: glue, gelatin, and all 
similar preparations, fish glue of isinglass, 
licorice juice, nitrate of soda, bone black, 
ivory drop black and bone char, hatters’ furs 
not on the skin, plaster of Paris when 
ground or calcined. Plate glass of sizes 
jarger than 24 by 60 inches was restored to 
the present rate of duty. Marble, rough, 
was made dutiable at 45 cents per cubic 
foot. It was on the free list of the bill, and 
now pays a duty of 65 cents. Licorice, 
paste or rolls, was raised from 4 cents (as 
in the bill) to 5 cents per pound. It was 
also resolved to fix the duty on slabs and 
billets of steel at $17 per ton (the existing 
rate) instead of at $11 per ton, as fixed by 
the bill. On motion of Mr. Ford, of Michi- 
gan, German looking-glass plates were 
added to the free list. 


....The House of Representatives’ Com- 

mittee on Pacific Railroads began the con- 
sideration of the case of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company last Friday, adopting as 
the basis for its action the bill for the set- 
tlement of the Company’s debt proposed 
by the Pacific Railroad Commission, which 
will be amended to meet the views of the 
Committee as the discussion of details pro- 
ceeds. Some reluctance was manifested by 
several members of the Committee toward 
proceeding with the Central Pacific Bill 
before there is an indication that an oppor- 
tunity can be secured to act upon the Union 
Pacific Bill already reported to the House. 
The Committee decided to amend the Union 
Pacific Bill by the addition of the following 
paragraph: 

“It is further provided that nothing in this, 
nor any of the acts of which this act is amend- 
atory, shall be construed or interpreted so as 
to deny the right of any state in which the 
Union Pacific Railway Company or the Central 
branch of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
is operated, to control and regulate said roads, 
the same in all respects as those roads organized 

under the laws of the states. 


....Mr, Hoar introduced a bill into the 
United States Senate last week which he 
subsequently reported from the Committee 
on the Library to create Andrew D. White, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., George Bancroft, of Wash- 
ington, Justin Winsor, of Cambridge, Wil- 

liam F. Poole, of Chicago, H. B. Adams, of 
Baltimore, and Clarence W. Bowen, of 
Brooklyn, a body politic under the style of 
the American Historical Association, for the 
promotion of historical studies, the collec- 
tion and preservation of historical manu- 
scripts, and for kindred purposes in the in- 
terest of American history and of history in 
America. The association is granted power 
to hold property not in excess of $500,000 in 
value, and the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution are authorized to permit the asso- 
Cation to deposit its collections, manu- 
scripts, book, and other material in the 


Smithsonian Institution and the National 
Museum. 


----Queen Victoria’s birthday was made 
the occasion last Thursday of throwing 
open to the public the Queen Victoria Nia- 
gara Falls Park on the Canadian side of the 
river. The Canadian park contains 118 
acres and is two and a half miles long. The 
natural beauties of. the great bank which 
runs along the chasm have been preserved 
and added to. The cost of the park to date 
is about $395,000. There were no formal 
ceremonies attending the opening, but it is 
Proposed to celebrate the event on Domin- 
ion Day, July ist. 


--.-In the United States Senate, last 
Friday, Mr. Edmunds offered a resolution, 
Which was adopted, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to examine into 
the condition of State bonds held by the 
United States in trust for Indians; the 
&Mounts overdue thereon; whether there is 


any legal method of enforcing payment, 
and, if not, whether any such can be de- 
vised. 


....General Phil Sheridan is lying at the 
point of death, at his home in Washington, 
as we go to press. On Tuesday of last week 
he was first reported to be seriously ill. The 
cause was said to be fatty degeneration of 
the heart. Wednesday he was so much bet- 
ter that his recovery was considered proba- 
ble, but on Thursday night he had a serious 
relapse and from that time his condition 
was regarded as critical. 





FOREIGN, 


...-A number of speeches were made in 
Treland on Sunday against the Papal re- 
script. John Dillon, speaking at Kildare, 
denounced the bishops who support the Pa- 
pal rescript regarding Ireland. Hesaid that 
the Nationalist Party was noi afraid of any 
bishop’s threats nor any mandate from the 
Vatican, and it was not going to abandon the 
Pian of Campaign or boycotting, with which 
weapons it had fought the battle until now. 
Mr. Healy,in a speech at Waterford, twitted 
the Pope with working his own plan of 
campaign when the Sardinians grabbed his 
territory, and with boycoting Victor Eman- 
uel. Mr. William O’Brien addressed a 
large meeting at Limerick. He uttered 
bitter invectives against Bishop O’Dwyer, 
saying the threats contained in the Bish- 
op’s manifesto with reference to the re- 
script were the rashest and most unjust 
ever made. The Bishop, Mr. O’Brien said, 
left Limerick on Saturday a‘ter supplying 
copies of his manifesto to every Orange 
newspaper, but he did not send a copy to 
the Mayor, to whom the manifesto was 
nominally address:d and who discovered it 
in the journals. Mr. O’Brien declared that 
there never was anything falser than Bish- 
op O’Dwyer’s assertion that the National- 
ists were agitating against the Pope. The 
audience, which was greatly excited, ut- 
tered groans for Bishop O'Dwyer. A dozen 
other Parnellites spoke at various places. 
Twenty thousand persons attended the 
meeting. The betterclass of citizens and 
most of the local clergymen were absent. 


...-The marriage ceremony of Prince 
Henry, second son of Emperor Frederick, of 
Germany, and Princess Irene, third daugh- 
ter of Grand Duke Ludwig of Hesse, was 
solemnized in the chapel of Charlottenburg 
Castle last Thursday. Allthe bells at Char- 
lottenburg were rung at noon to announce 
that the ceremony had commenced, and a 
salute of thirty-six guns fired at 12:30 an- 
nounced that the bride and bridegroom had 
exchanged rings. Both Emperor Frederick 
and the Dowager Empress Augusta were 
present during the ceremony. Prince 
Henry and the Crown Prince were dressed 
in naval uniforms. Thousands of people 
were assembled outside the castle. When 
the aged General Von Moltke arrived, he 
was enthusiastically greeted by the multi- 
tude. The bride and bridegroom are first 
cousins, and are grandchildren of Queen 
Victoria of England, Princess Irene being 
the daughter of the late Princess Alice. 


....The Republican meeting called at 
Paris last week, Wednesday night, to defeat 
the plans of the party which advocates a 
plébiscite, was attended by about 300 per- 
sons, including members of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, municipal council- 
ors and journalists. The meeting unani- 
mously adopted resolutions pledging those 
present to combat Boulangism and to em- 
ploy every means to prevent Ceesarian re_ 
action and declaring that a Republican, 
not a Bonapartist, revision of the Constitu- 
tion is needed, to be followed by a progres- 
sive realization of constitutional, political 
and social reforms. A committee of thirty 
was appointed to organize a “‘society of the 
rights of man and the citizen.”’ 


...-A dispatch from Zanzibar states that 
messengers from Tippoo Tib have arrived 
there with letters from Major Barttelot, 
dated Singatini, on the Congo, October 
25th. Major Barttelot says that deserters 
from Stanley’s camp had arrived at Singa- 
tini after a twenty days’ canoe voyage. 
They reported that Stanley and all his party 
were well, and had a plentifal supply of 
food. Major Barttelot’s party is also well. 
The letters further say that the behavior 
of Tippoo Tib has not been satisfactory. No 
details are given regarding Stanley’s route. 


....The Rome correspondent of the Times 
says: ‘‘ The final audience with the Pope, 
convinced Archbishop Walsh that the re- 
script must be obeyed, but that the Vati- 
can would not make compliance needlessly 
difficult. The Archbishop expressed his in- 
tention to endeavor to stop meetings and to 





insure submission. 


OBJECTIONS TO MR. BLAINE’S - 
NOMINATION. 





VIEWS OF LEADING REPUBLICAN JOURNALS 
AND PUBLIC MEN. 


“ At Chicago the friends of Blaine, with the 

power and responsibility in their hands, will 

have before them the same questions that were 

in the mind of Mr. Blaine when he looked be- 

yond the mountains of Italy and put the great 

questions of duty to himself and saw his path- 

way in a line of light, and they will not reverse 

his decision, but honor him by accepting it in 

the spirit that he gave it, and whosoever may 

be President, Blaine will be the ‘leader of 

leaders,’ and will wear the highest of all titles, 

‘the first citizen of the Republic.’ *—Cincinnati 

Commercial Gazette. 

“Mr. Blaine was unquestionably sincere in 

his letter from Florence. The latest report 
from him, that he refuses to decline a nomina- 
tion before it is tendered, but adheres to his 
Florence letter, only seems to strengthen the 
belief that he was sincere in the withdrawal of 
his name. If he has changed his mind, 
he is doing injustice to other candidates in not 
informing them of the fact, since but for his 
Florence letter no one would have been in the 
field. My own state would have been solidly 
for him, and the nomination would have been 
tendered to him unanimously.”—Gen. W. R. 
Alger, of Michigan. 

* Every friend of Mr. Blaine will agree with 
us that it would be the hight of folly to nomi- 
nate a man for the presidency who has posi- 
tively declined to be a candidate, and who 
would be out of reach if he should be named at 
Chicago, with no one on the ground authorized 
to say whether or not he would consent to run. 
To nominate a candidate and take the chance 
that he would not accept would be the unwisest 
act ever charged against the Republican Party. 
It would provoke criticism, it would produce 
irritation, and it might lead to disaster.’’—Al- 
bany Evening Journal. 

“Atthe West generally, however it may be 
at the East, ‘the strongest kind of Blaine men’ 
are precisely those who accept the Florence let- 
ter and the subsequent interview as the most 
conclusive. They have nodoubt of Mr. Blaine’s 
sincerity, and, deeply as they may regret his 
withdrawal, they would be the last to insult 
him with the assumption that he was playing 
ademagogical trick. And those, too, who had 
all the time felt that it would be unw se to nom- 
inate him have fully credited him with good 
faith. Western Republicans are substantially 
agreedin the interpretation of that letter and 
interview. There are several candidates who 
are under consideration at the West, but James 
G. Blaine is not one of them.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

*“ And first, with reference to Mr. Blaine. If 
anything authoritative has come from him since 
his Florence letter, we have seen no evidence of 
it. . . . The bluster of journals devoted to 
other candidates and the small talk of lesser 
politicians like Mr. Hatton, will not be sufficient 
to provoke Mr. Blaine’s friends into a display of 
his strength, or if they did we do not think it 
would affect his decision. On the whole, it 
seems entirely improbable that Mr. Blaine’s 
name will come before the Convention in con- 
nection with the nomination.”—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

**T have been one of the men who have never 
doubted Mr. Blaine’s honest purpose wben he 
wrote his letter of withdrawal. I cannot be- 
lieve now that he is not sincere. He has re- 
ceived too many honors from the Republican 
Party to allow himself to be placed before the 
American people at the next Convention in the 
réle which his enemies accuse him of being, a 
man always in costume; always a trickster; 
getting at results by indirection, and, finally, 
when in trouble, attempting to get out of it by 
brass and evasion. . . . The New York man- 
agers of the Blaine Boom sent an agent ona 
tour in the West. He was instructed to ascer- 
tain whether any of the Blaine men thought it 
probable that Blaine would fail to carry any of 
the states which the Republicans expect to 
carry, and whether he has grown weaker in the 
last four years. He reported that the strongest 
friends of Blaine in Indiana were very confident 
that he could not carry that state; and they 
thought it almost useless to try to make the can- 
vass there with him as a candidate, in view of 
the letter which has so deeply touched the pride 
of every citizen of that state, in which they were 
told that a fair trial and an honest jury could 
not be obtained there to test the good name of a 
man whom a great party had thought fit to be 
its candidate for President of the United 
States.”—"* Long” Jo.es, of Chicago, d trusted 
adviser of General Logan. 

“It ought to be apparent to a politician of Mr. 
Blaine’s sagacity, if he has been correctly in- 
formed as to the actual condition of things at 
home, that he cannot be renominated without 
causing some disaffection. Mr. Blaine should 
speak out with emphasis and directness one 
way or the other. It would be far better for 
him and for the party if he were to say * Yes’ in 
an unmistakable fashion than to trifle with it 
by evasion or equivocation.”’— Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

“The nomination of Mr. Blaine would be the 
most stupendous blunder the Republican Party 
could make. The Democrats will go into the 
canvass with a record of broken pledges and un- 
fulfilled promises that will keep them on the 
defensivg. We want a leader whose record and 
whose reputation are alike without flaw, and 
who will give us a boid, aggressive and success- 





ro en the gift of second sight to discover him 
in Walter Q. Gresham.”"—Illinois State Journal. 
“Those who have been closely watching 
events, and who are familiar with the confer- 
ences [of Republican leaders in Washington] 


which have been held, say that Mr. Blaine has 


been losing strength in the last two weeks, and 
that those who are actively advocating his nom- 
ination belong, for the most part, to the coterie 
who would expect to be his chosen counselors 
if he should become President, and who could 
not hope to hold the same relations to any other 
Republican who might be elected. The fact, 
moreover, that Mr. Blaine has not chosen to 
modify his letter continues to weaken him as a 
candidate, and strengthen those who insist that 
if he should come into the field at this time, it 
would be an act of bad faith to the Republican 
Party and to those who have chosen to become 
candidates.”—Dispatch from Washington to N. 
Y. Evening Post. 

“The rumors of the plans to ‘stampede’ the 
Chicago Convention to Mr. Blaine are so far in- 
dorsed by his so-called friends that it is impos- 
sible todisregard them. The members of the 
Convention probably do not need any warning 
that this scheme won’t do, but some of Mr. 
Blaine’s alleged friends need to be taken by the 
ears and quietly lowered into a horse-pond to 
cool off.”—San Francisco Evening Post. 

“ With Gresham, Sherman, Allison, with De- 
pew even, the party has, at least, a fighting 
chance of victory; but with Blaine opposed by 
Cleveland it will have no chance.”— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

“Why should the Republican friends of Mr. 
Blaine do him the injustice of claiming that he 
does not mean what hesays? If these unwise 
people think that his nomination in the face of 
this. declaration will strengthen him at the 
polls, they are not well-read in political history, 
and have but little knowledge of means and 
measures which create a political sentiment.” 
—Boston Journal. 

“The possibility of unanimity for Mr. Blaine 
lies in a grave that never gives up its dead.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Things have gone too far; Republicans have 
become too thoroughly committed to other can- 
didates; Mr. Blaine cannot even come in as a 
‘dark horse’ without creating a shock and a 
feeling of aversion on the part of the Republi- 
can masses that could not be overcome except 
by exhausting half the campaign energies that 
ought to be devoted to fighting the common 
enemy, notin producing reconciliation toward 
an unwelcome reappearance of an old friend 
in an unreal attitude and under false pretenses. 
—Chicago Journal, 

“To urge Mr. Blaine’s candidacy further, is 
to insult Mr. Blaine by doubting his personal 
honesty. Evenif he should be nominated the 
nomination must be made without his consent, 
without any authority from him, with the 
knowledge that he could not accept without the 
most discourteous and unfair treatment of other 
candidates, and with the additional knowledge 
that a campaign under such circumstances 
must invite inevitable disaster and defeat.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“There is no possible pretext, for continuing 
to agitate Mr. Blaine’s nomination after so ex- 
plicit a withdrawal by himself. He does not 
want the nomination, for reasons which he does 
not choose to give, because they are personal to 
himself. Conjecture as to their nature is im- 
pertinent. It may be, as Mr. Stephen B. Elkins 
says, that Mr. Blaine might reluctantly accept 
if the nomination were offered him with practi- 
cal unanimity by the convention; but it is obvi- 
ous to any man who has closely followed the 
current of events that such unanimity is impos- 
sible.”’—Toledo Blade. 

“The Wisconsin delegation will go to Chicago 
pledged for Governor Rusk. Under no circum- 
stances can we be stampeded for Blaine. If we 
find that Rusk cannot get the nomination we 
will cast a unanimous vote for Gresham, who is 
our second choice.”—Congressman Thomas, a 
delegate from Wisconsin. 

“The weakness of Mr. Blaine and the inex- 
pediency of his nomination, reside in the fact 
that all through the country there are a certain 
number of voters who would support almost any 
other Republican cordially, but will not vote 
for Mr. Blaine. They are not very numerous as 
compared with the whole party, but they are 
numerous enough to make their votes indis- 
pensable tosuccess.”’— Milwaukee Sentinel. 

* For Mr. Blaine to run now would be an act 
of duplicity and unfairness toward men like 
Sherman, Allison, Alger, and Harrison which 
their friends would be quick to resent. Al) fac- 
tions of the Republican Party could, so far as we 
know, consistently and enthusiastically support 
Judge Gresham, and he would, so far as we 
know, be in all respects a model candidate.”— 
Rochester (N. Y.), Post-Expreas, 

“If Mr. Blaine, with his party’s natural 
strength impaired by the indefensible record of 
his official life, would have a chance of success, 
how much better would be the chance of Judge 
Gresham, of Senator Sherman, of Senator Alli- 
son, of Mr. Depew, or of any of the able, honor- 
able leaders of the Republican Party whose 
fame is unsullied, whose records are clean? 
We should no more take a man as a candidate 
for President whose reputation for official in- 
tegrity is questioned than we would take a man 
whose legs were off to lead the column in an as- 
saulting party. The Republican candidate 
should be the strongest man attainable, not the 
weakest; he should be one, at least, of whom 
every honest, fair-minded voter could say, He 
deserves to win. There are certainly a score of 
our Republican leaders of whom that could be 

honest men; but can it be said, was it 





ful campaign. The National Convention will 


said by 
said in 1884, by hundreds of thousands of honest 
voters, of Mr. Blaine?””—Philadelphta Telegraph 
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A WORD TO THE LEADERS. 


THE present is a critical period in the 
history of the Republican Party; and we 
are glad to see that the men who are hon- 





ored in its counsels are soberly consider- 
Enthu- 
siasm is an excellent general in the midst 


ing the task that lies before it. 


of battle; but it is a very poor general to 
plan for battle. When the Party has 
named its candidate, enthusiasm may 
come in to ratify the choice and help to 
make it the choice of the people; but be- 
fore we enter upon a campaign which is 
either to make or break the party we must 
be sure that the choice is not only good 
but the best possible. 
tion has met, therefore, and selected a 


Until the Conven- 


standard-bearer the only absolutely safe 
thing to do isto bid enthusiasm wait on 
wisdom. 

The first element of wisdom in the pres- 
ent political emergency is caution, Cau- 
tion consults, considers, calculates. It 
rules out clamor, which makes deliberate 
counsel impossible. It postpones choice 
until all the reasons for and against it are 
weighed, compared and balanced, the 
result being a decision which incurs the 
It is 
elamor, and little else, that is vociferating 


‘* Blaine, Blaine!” and that expects ta 


least possible amount of risk. 
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we 
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— 
curry the Convention at Chicago for him, 


regardless of his word of honor, and 
equally regardless of certain very grave 
and unimpeachable facts. 

The second element in the political wis- 
dom which Republicans must exercise in 
order to wim, is a just appreciation of facts. 
A political fact counts in political problems 
just the same whether it is ignored or not. 
It is better 
to reckon with it than try to shout it 
down. Here is one political fact that 
wisdom appreciates: The candidacy of 
Mr. Blaine lost the presidency to the Re- 
publican Party four years ago. 


Clamor cannot overcome it. 


This is a 
colossal fact; and the explanation of it 
brings to view another fact of like mag- 
nitude: Mr. Blaine’s candidacy divided 
the Republican Party. Strong men like 
George William Curtis refused to vote 
for him; and some of the most influ- 
ential journals of the country broke away 
from the party and gave their support to 
Mr. Cleveland. Let us mention a few of 
them: Harper's Weekly, The New York 
Times, The Evening Post, The Springfield 
Republican. 
these and other journals was a fatal loss 
to the Republican Party in the last cam- 
paign. Clamor may rave over this fact; 
but fact it still remains. 

Was it wise to divide the Party in 1884? 

If it was not wise in 1884, will it be 
wise in 1888? 

If the party could not suffer this loss 
and win four years ago, can it suffer an- 


The loss of the influence of 


other and far worse division and win 
now? 

If Blaine’s candidacy caused the divi- 
sion in 1884, is it wise to repeat the cause 
in 1888 ? 

If Blaine could not prevent the presi- 
dency from going into Democratic hands 
then, how could he hope to wrest it from 
Democratic hands now? 

Can clamor elect with a minority ? 

These questions answer themselves, 
We must, at this eventful crisis, have a 
united party, without which we can have 
neither enthusiasm nor success. To 
nominate Blaine again, regardless of his 
solemn pledge not to be a candidate and 
of the rights of other candidates, will be 
to invite another division and another de- 
feat. Is this what we want? Is defeat 
so exhilarating that the Party must needs 
court it again? But clamor says Blaine 
will win this time, and yet it gives us no 
facts to support this claim. It admits 
that it does not expect the Mugwump ele- 
It will 
hardly deny that, to a large class of 
thoughtful Republicans, the nomination 
of Blaine is 


ment to return to the Party. 


exceedingly distasteful. 
Many, indeed thousands, who voted for 
him before, now declare they will not 
They will 
either vote for one of the other candi- 
dates or not vote at all. It is said that a 
change of six hundred votes in this state 
would have elected Blaine four years ago. 
This is true; but, meantime, the tide 
has been setting, not toward Blaine, but 
steadily the other way. 


vote for him a second time. 


The margin 
against him would, in all probability, be 
much larger next fall. Two deficiencies 
will not,even in politics, make a suffi- 
ciency. 

We are now, as the opinions we have 
collected and printed on page 9, clearly 
indicate, getting the sober second thought 
of the Republican Party. It is daily be- 
coming more evident that Blaine’s weak- 
ness as a candidate is forcing hig wiser 
friends to the conclusion that he must 
not be nominated, and they are ready to 





co-operate with others to prevent clamor 
from carrying the Convention for him. 
We have reason to believe that when the 
critical time ccmes in the Convention the 
supporters of the various candidates will 
be ready to unite on some such man as 
Gresham, Sherman, Depew, Allison or 
Harrison, and nominate him. That those 
who believe the nomination of Blaine to be 
equivalent to defeat, should go to Chicago 
without definite plans of combination for 
a strong man, would be folly too great to 
be credited to competent leaders. We 
have yet faith in the Republican Party 
and faith to believe that we are to have a 
wise nomination, and with that we shall 
undoubtedly have the brightest prospect 
of success, 


_ 
> 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 


THE critical period of the Methodist 
General Conference—that of the elections 
—has come and gone, and it is in order 
to inquire what the Church has gained 
or lost. Six bishops were elected, includ- 
ing a missionary bishop for India. In 
the choice of Dr. Thoburn to supervise 
the missions in India there was practi- 
cally no contest. He is an excellent 
man, and will satisfy his Church in every 
particular. 

In the election of Bishops Vincent, 
Fitzgerald, Joyce and Goodsell the Con- 
ference struck a high plane of ability and 
character. Bishop Vincent excels as 
preacher, educator, organizer; Pishop 
Fitzgerald in administrative and judicial 
ability; Bishop Joyce, in balance of qual- 
ities and powers; Bishop Goodsell in 
strength and grace of mind and char- 
acter. The Church will accept the result 
with great satisfaction. It will be likely 
to wonder somewhat at the election of 
Dr. Newman, whose candidacy few re- 
garded asaserious element in the con- 
test, until his real strength appeared on 
the first ballot. 

The election was held under a two- 
thirds rule, instead of the majority rule 
as heretofore, and sixteen ballots were 
necessary to the election of the five men. 
This rule was designed to discourage 
combinations and prevent the success of 
political maneuvers. Whether it was 
actually more effective in this respect 
than the majority rule would have been 
is open to question. Under the majority 
rule there would have been no election 
on the first ballot; but all would have 
been chosen on the second and third 
ballots. The five who won were the five 
who had the largest vote on the first 
ballot; but it required eleven ballots to 
elect the last two. It does not appear 
from the balloting that the two-thirds 
rule secured a different result in a single 
instance from what the majority rule 
would have secured. In spite of it the 
least desirable candidate in the whole list 
voted for was elected on the fourteenth 
ballot, while one of the best of the five 
only succeeded on the sixteenth ballot. 

Asa candidate, Dr. Newman was at se- 
rious disadvantage. He was not a dele- 
gate, his conference having refused to 
make him one. It is said that there has 
been but one bishop in the history of the 
Church who was not, when chosen, a 
member of the General Conference. Dr. 
Newman was also under imputation of 
disloyalty for having regularly serveda 
church of another denomination in this 
city some years ago; and he had, or was 
supposed tu have, many strong opponents 
in the Conference. How did his candi- 
dacy succeed in spite of these facts? 
How was it that he received a larger 
vote than any of the others with a 
single exception? We raise no ques- 
tion of wrong-doing or improper 
methods. It is said that many friends 
were busy in his behalf; but there is no 
appearance of bargaining. He started 
with one hundred and fifty-six votes, 
and gained, with a few exceptions, on 
every ballot, until he waselected. While 
Bishop Newman is not, to our mind, an 
ideal bishop, he has many popular quali- 
ties,and will doubtless serve his Church 
well and faithfully. 

















SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


WE spoke last week of the importance 
of carefully training and faithfully help- 
ing young Christians, especially in the 
very beginning of their Christian life, 
Spiritual life is beset with many difficyl. 
ties and has to make progress over and 
through many obstacles. For this reason 
the young Christian needs much help and 
encouragement at the outset. 

The first difficulty that confronts the 
young convert is that which grows out of 
the fact that now, for the first time in his 
life, he has to walk after the Spirit and 
not after the flesh. That is, he must 
learn that beside and apart from the nat. 
ural man with which he has always ang 
only had to d9, there is a “‘ new man” in 
Christ which is spiritual. With this new 
man and all his powers he must deal, 
Indeed, he has become a new man with- 
out ceasing to be the old man that he 
was by nrature,so far at least as all his 
powers and habits of acting and thinking 
are concerned. Besides this he is intro. 
duced into a new world, and that without 
being taken out of this one. The old 
world with its tangible realities, its habits 
and customs, its pleasures and objectsof 
ambition and desire, are still all presen 
to the young convert. But has the 
young Christian turned his back uponit 
to fix his eyes upon an unseen world and 
to realize at least by faith, the reality of 
that world which lies beyond human ken, 
and adapt himself to it, and make it prac- 
tical, not only to his thought, but to his 
daily life? . 

Bunyan’s beautiful allegory of the 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress” sets this forth and 
shows us both theway, and the pilgrimsin 
the way. The writer used to think,whena 
a boy he read this matchless story, if only 
he could go to Heaven that way, it would 
not be so hard. We would simply follow 
our chart and do the things that we were 
bidden to do, and avoid both the by- 
paths and the evil companions which we 
might meet in the way, either coming or 
going, until at last we reached the bear 
tiful city. If only we could start out fe 
our journey to the city of God walking 
on our feet and being guided by our own 
eyes and privileged to use ,all and only 
the powers of sense, how simple it 
would be. Butthis we cannot do. The 
whole way is a spiritual way. Sight does 
not help us; indeed no sense helps us 
much. The regions through which we 
traverse are spiritual regions. The way 
is a spiritual way. The dangers are spir- 
itual dangers; the companionships in the 
way are spiritual companions. Moreover 
we have to learn how to discern between 
the spiritual and the unspiritual by the 
power of spiritual apprehension, and 
then choose and hold to the spiritual and 
let go of and deny the carnal. Our walk 
is by a rule and our choices are deter- 
mined byalaw not apparent to others, 
which often bring us in conflict with 
our bestfriends. The why of this or that 
course of action is not apparent and can 
hardly be explained to them. 

Everything is practically new. God is 
new to us, Hitherto we have heard of 
him by the hearing of the ear; now we 
must learn to know him in the power of 
a spiritual revelation. Jesus has been to 
us but an historical character, whose 
doings and sayings have been more or less 
familiar, but of whom we have know? 
nothing personally. His death has been 
a simple fact to our understanding, bis 
resurrection a statement which had no 
power in it, which we have either accepted 
without thought, or else if we thought 
much about it, only thought to question, 
if not actually the fact of it, at least the 
how of the fact, and that to such an ex 
tent that it has seemed rather not to have 
been than to have been. But now Jesus 8 
more than the Nazarene of two thousand 
years ago; he is the living Saviour who 
was dead, but behold, is alive for ever 
more and seated at the right hand of God, 
ever living to make intercession for US 
a Saviour with whom we have to 40; 
one with whom we must hold converse, 
tho we see him not, whose help 1 
time of need we must seek and that with- 
out tangible evidence of its presence OF’ 
knowledge of the way of its coming 
working. The Holy Spirit is new to u® 
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His presence is rather to be taken on Tt he declares that the present age is wiser, 


word of Christ than to be discerned as a 
personality dwelling within us. His in- 
dwelling is to be known as an experimental 
reality by the subtle effects of his pres- 
ence on and in our lives, and yet it is a 
real presence which we do come to know. 
But this knowledge is attained by de- 
grees so subtle and upon the whole so 
strange to us that unless we are careful 
we will not know it in much power. The 
witness of the Spirit so-called is not a 
loud one nor is it with much ‘ observa- 
tion.” It comes in connection with a 
deepening knowledge of Christ, a more 
spiritual understanding of the Word of 
God; a more sensitive conscience; a truer 
apprehension of spiritual realities; a 
gradual uplifting of mind and heart to 
the things above; a weaning of heart and 
life from the things that are seen. His 
voice is ‘‘ still and small,” his guidance is 
as that of a silken thread cast about a 
giant, which is broken or lost unless it is 
very promptly yielded to. All these things 
we know who have been longer in the 
way, but by the young convert, after the 
first rush of gladness which came with 
conversion, they have to be learned, for 
itisin the learning of these things that 
Christian life is developed. 

Then the way of the Christian is a 
new way. It is not easy to learn how to 
pray. We may have been used to saying 
some prayers from the days of childhood. 
But saying prayers is one thing and pray- 
ing is another. Prayer is an exercise 
which the young convert has to learn. 
To talk to an unseen God, and to learn 
how to wait and discern the answer of 
prayer, and in general how to maintain 
living communion with Heaven is a mat- 
ter of the profoundest importance, and 
one upon which the whole Christian life, 
atleast in its upward development, de- 
pends, The Christian’s relation to the 

world, its business, its society and its 
affairs, is a matter that has to be learned 
according to the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus. 


When we call to mind how slowly a_ 


child comes to the knowledge and use of 
the powers of body and mind in respect 
of the things which are seen, and with 
what care and patience they have to be 
taught, we ought neither to be surprised 
that young converts grow slowly in spir- 
itual things, nor weary nor impatient in 
the training of them in the things of the 
Spirit. 


+> 





A CATHOLIC BISHOP ON CHURCH 
AND COUNTRY. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND hurried away 
from the Presbyterian Reunion celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia that he might be 
present at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Catholic University at Washington. 
Scarce had his words of respect for the 
work of the Westminster Divines died 
from his lips before he sat the chief guest 
of honor among a score of bishops, and 
half a dozen archbishops, and was listen- 

ing to the benediction of the Pope, whom 
the Westminster Assembly had declared 
to be Anti-Christ. Such is the change of 
view which Protestantism has accepted; 
and Bishop Spalding’s address proved that 
the Catholic Church has experienced no 
less of a change of view. There has been 
& time when the unchangable Church 


could not have adopted the Bishop's 
words: 





“Where there is question of religion,of so- 
ciety, of politics,even the fairest minds will 
not see things as they are,and the multitude, 
it may be supposed, will never become impar- 
tial; but the tendency of our life and of the 
age is opposed to bigotry, and as we lose 
faith in the justice and efficacy of persecu- 
tion, we perceive more clearly that true re- 
ligion can neither be defended nor propa- 
gated by violence and intolerance, by ap- 
beals to sectarian bitterriess and national 
hatred. And by none is this more sincerely 
acknowledged or more deeply felt than by 
the Catholics of the United States.” 

Here isa distinct utterence that the Cath- 
olic Church in America disapproves not 
only of “persecution” and ‘‘violence,” but 
of “intolerance” and “bigotry.” The 
Bishop recognizes that the Church has 

nm intolerant and persecuting in 
the past, just as we Protestants recognize 
that we have been; but like Protestants, 





which depends on intelligence and reason 
rather than on violence. 

But even more plainly does Bishop 
Spalding show that the spirit and meth- 
ods of the Church in the future must be 
an improvement on those of the past: 


“If there are Catholics who linger regret- 
fully amid glories that have vanished, there 
arealso Catholics who, in the midst of their 
work, feel a confidence whieh leaves no 
place for regret; who well understand that 
the earthly environment in which the 
Church lives is subject to change and de- 
cay, and that new surroundings imply new 
tasks and impose new duties. Thesplendor 
of the medieval Church, its worldly power, 
the pomp of its ceremonial, the glittering 
pageantry in which its pontiffs and prelates 
vied with kings and emperorsin gorgeous 
display, are gone or going, and were it 
given to man torecall the past the spirit 
whereby it lived would be still wanting. 

‘*But it is the mark of youthful and bar- 

barous natures to have eyes chiefly for the 
garb and circumstances of religion; to see 
the body only and not the soul. At all 
events the course of life is onward, and en- 
thusiasm for the past cannot become the 
source of great and far-reaching action. 
The present alone gives opportunity and the 
face of hope turns to the future, and the 
wise are busy with what lies at hand, with 
immediate duty, and not with schemes for 
bringing back the things that have passed 
away. Leaving their dead with the dead, 
they work for life and for the living.’’ 
This means more than it says. It really 
expresses content with the passing away 
of the ‘‘worldly power” of the Church. 
American Catholics see their Church 
flourish where there is no temporal power 
and no State interference, and it is impos- 
sible to make them fret over the loss of 
all but the spiritual prerogatives of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

Bishop Spalding’s eulogy on the 
American form of government was elo- 
quent, and we should be ashamed to be 
among those who see jesuitry in every 
utterance by a Roman Catholic of devo- 
tion to our free institutions. He says: 

““ Who could have had faith that men of 
different creeds, speaking various tongues, 
bred in unlike social conditions, would here 
coalesce and co-operate for the general pur- 
pose of free government? Above all, who 
could have believed that a form of govern- 
ment rarely tried even in small states, and 
when tried found practicable only for brief 
periods, would here become so stable, so 
strong that every hamlet, every village is 
self-poised and manages its own affairs ?. . 

‘*Not to numbers and wealth do we owe 
our significance among the nations, but to 
the fact that we have shown that respect 
for law is compatible with civil and relig- 
ious liberty; that a free people can become 
prosperous and strong and preserve order 
without king or standing army; that the 
State and the Church can move in separate 
orbits and still co-operate for the common 
welfare; that men of different races and 
beliefs may live together in peace; that in 
spite of an abnormally rapid increase of 
population and of wealth, and of the many 
evils thence resulting, the prevailing ten- 
dency is to sanity of thought and senti- 
ment, thus plainly manifesting the vigor 
of our life and institutions; that the gov- 
ernment of the majority, where men put 
their trust in God andin knowledge is, in 
the end, the government of the good and 
the wise.”’ 

We have made considerable extracts, 
but the address is one that deserves at- 
tention, and will bring Catholics and 
Protestants into a better mutual under- 
standing. Education is always liberal- 
izing, and that the Catholics of this coun- 
try should try to establish a university of 
the first rank is an augury of good for 
them. Miss Mary Gwendolen Caldwell’s 
munificent gift of $300,000 to inaugurate 
the enterprise, which well deserved the 
Pope’s blessing and medal, will have to be 
many times duplicated before the new 
university will compete with half a dozen 
Protestant universities; and there need 
be no maudlin terror over this new evi- 
dence of both enterprise and intelligence, 
and, we add, loyalty and liberality, in the 
highest counsels of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America. 


— 
+. 


Dr. CrosBy has invented a bright, new 
word. It is Teutolatry, meaning the wor- 
ship of German methods and conclusions 
in scholarship, 








Editorial Notes. 


IN a brief address last Sunday night in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, General Sherman 
asked for the prayers of those present for 
the recovery of General Sheridan. It is, 
however, improbable that he will be alive 
when these lines reach our readers. The 
disease from which he is suffering is one 
that is scarcely curable, except by miracle. 
General Sheridan was, perhaps, the most 
brilliant and dashing of the three gen- 
erals of the War who were success- 
ful as well as great. His career is 
an illustration of what is possible to an 
American boy. His father was a poor Irish 
immigrant. He went to the public schools, 
and wrote to his Congressman to send him 
to West Point. He wasa good scholar, and 
entered the Army of the Rebellion asa lieu- 
tenant. In five years he was chief officer, 
and fifteen years later, on General Sher- 
man’s retirement, became Lieutenaiut-Gen- 
eral of the Army. He is a man of enthusiasm 
utterly unlike General Grant, oneof those 
men whom everybody loves. The Republi- 
cans have often talked of making him their 
candidate for President, but, like General 
Sherman, he would have none of it. His 
loss will be a serious one, and reminds us 
how rapidly the heroes of the great War are 
passing away. 





MARY MAGDALENE appears in the history 
of Christ, and by reason of her connection 
with him, in a way that has attracted at- 
tention in all the Christian ages. The title 
“Magdalene” was derived from Magdala, 
which was the place of her residence. The 
first mention of her occurs in the eighth 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel; and there she is 
spoken of as among “certain women which 
had been healed of evil spirits, and infirmi- 
ties ’’ by Christ, and, with the twelve dis- 
ciples, accompanied him in his second mis- 
sionary tour through Galilee, and also 
“ministered unto him of their substance.” 
It has been sometimes supposed that she 
had previously been a woman of abandoned 
character; yet there is no evidence in the 
Gospel record even to suggest this idea. 
What the record says is that she had been 
afflicted with “ evil spirits,’’ and had been 
healed. She afterward became a devoted 
and faithful follower of Jesus. He had no 
truer or more warmly attached friend than 
Mary Magdalene. She, with other women, 
went with him in his last visit to Jerusalem 
before his death; and we learn from John 
that she “‘ stood by the cross,” and witnessed 
his last agony. She was present when his 
body was taken down from the cross, and 
“beheld where he was laid.’’ She was 
among the women who “brought sweet 
spices ”’ that they might, after the Sabbath 
was past, embalm his body. She, with 
three women, visited the sepulcher on the 
morning of the resurrection; and not find- 
ing the body of Jesus there, she ran back 
to Jerusalem to tell Peter and John. Re- 
turning thither herself, she was the first, to 
see her risen Lord, and to communicate the 
fact to his disciples. There is no more 
touching narrative in the annals of affec- 
tion than that of the interview between 
Jesus and Mary Magdalene when he re- 
vealed himself to her at the sepulcher, as 
recorded in the twentieth chapter of John. 
She had a profound attachment for Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. Her heart was drawn 
out toward him with the intensest fervor. 
How much of a theologian she was we do 
not know; yet she was theologian enough 
to love Christ with all her heart. Her spir- 
itual eyes were sufficiently open to see the 
matchless moral charms of his person. She 
knew him and she loved him. There is no 
reason why we should not all, in this re- 
spect, be Mary Magdalenes, and carry with- 
in us hearts that glow with affection toward 
Christ. Wedo not need actually to see 
him in order to love him. It is enough to 
know him—to know who he was and is, and 
what he has done and is doing for this lost 
world. The knowledge of Christ presents 
him to the heart as infinitely worthy of love. 
A Christian heart, without the love of 
Christ in it as an all-absorbing passion, is a 
contradiction in terms. The practical test 
of this love we have in our willingness to 
serve him. 


WE refer our readers to the admirable re- 
port of the meeting of the General Assembly 
at Philadelphia for an account of the debate 
and action on union with the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, It will be seen that 
in the end those who opposed the immediate 
acceptance of the report of the Committee 
of Conference, and wished it referred to an 
enlarged committee, carried their point. 
Both sides finally agreed to this course, 
adding some vague words of approval of the 
action of the Committee during the past 





year. But that Committee will have learned 
something. It will have discovered, that 
the Presbyterian Church is not going to 
draw the color line, and a basis "more nearly 
that of the Standards pure and simple, will 
have to be adopted in place of one which sets 
colored against white presbyteries and 
synods. 


THE theme of Dr. Howard Crosby’s recent 
address at the Presbyterian Centenary was 
““Presbyterianism and Biblieal Scholar- 
ship.”” The point that he emphasized is the 
fact that the Presbyterian Church in this 
country has held fast to the doctrine of the 
positive and absolute inspiration of the 
holy Scriptures in a sense that makes them, 
both as to ideas and language, the Word of 
God, and hence theinfallible rule, of faita 
and practice. He did not claim, or even 
suggest, that other Christian denominations 
had not equally done so; but he did set: 
forth the fact, with reference to the Presby- 
terian Church, in strong and vigorous lan- 
guage. Dr. Crosby believes in the verbal 
inspiration of the holy Scriptures, and he 
maintains that this is and has been the po- 
sition. of the Presbyterian Church. On this 
point he says: ‘‘Our General Assemblies 
have given deliverances often, and always 
on the same key, on this vital question, and 
have plainly shown that the Church consid- 
ers this doctrine of the inerrancy of the 
Scriptures as the very basis of all its doc- 
trines, without which none could stand.’ 
He is quite right, alike as to the history of 
the Presbyterian Church, and as to the im- 
portance of the fact involved. If the lan- 
guage of the Bible be frittered away and 
made uncertain in its authority, then the 
contents of the Book are rendered equally 
uncertain. It is only through the words 
used that we can get any access to the con- 
tents; and if we eliminate from the former 
such a superintendence of God in the selec- 
tion of words as makes them his Word, 
then to the same degree we of necessity im- 
pair their authority as a rule of faith. 





PLyMovuTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, has invited 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., to be its pastor. Dr. 
Abbott has supplied the pulpit of that 
Church for about a year, and has given such 
satisfaction that he has been called by a 
very large majority to the permanent pas- 
torate. He has signified his acceptance of 
the call, insome modest and winning sen- 
tences spoken by him from the pulpit last 
Sunday. We trust that his accession to 
this important pastorate will contribute 
to the harmony and efficiency of the 
Congregational churches of Brooklyn 
and vicinity. On Sunday, the 20th inst., 
Dr. Behrends and Dr. Abbott exchanged 
pulpits, an act of curtesy which had 
a marked meaning. We understand that 
other distinguished Congregational pastors 
of Brooklyn have written their fraternal wel- 
come to its new pastor. The organization 
of a Congregationalclub in Brooklyn points 
also to the inauguration of a better era of 
good-fellowship in that City of Churches. 
We rejoice in these indications, and offer 
our good wishes to the new pastor for his 
success. We understand that Mr. Abboté 
will retain his connection with The Chris- 
tian Union. 





THE REV. Dr. RANKIN,of the Orange Val- 
ley Congregational Church,in his admirable 
address at the reopening of the Munn Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church said a good many 
good things about denominations, and one 
of the best points made was clothed in the 
following language: 

“There are some people who want more gov- 
ernment than others; and they need it. Nor are 
they confined to any one denomination; perhaps 
such people are safer and happier under the 
Presbyterian form of government, than under 
the Congregational; under Episcopal than Pres- 
byterian. I have seen men break in young 
horses. They take the strongest kind of a rig; 
get a vehicle in which they can turn round like 
a flash of lightning; a kind of detruncated one- 
horse shay, and which, whatever the catastro- 
phe, always cumes right side up. A man does 
not put intractable steeds into his family coach 
and take his wife and children out for a drive. 
If he does, the risk is great, that he may have 
unexpected use for a surgeon, if not an under- 
taker.” 


JUDGE WALLACE, of the United States 
Circuit Court of this city, has, in the case 
of the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, who came Z 
from England to thiscountry under a con- 
tract to become the rector of Holy Trinity 
Church of this city, decided that the law 
of Congress against imported contract la- 
bor is applicable to this ease. Actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers and domestic 
servants, and no others, are in express terms 
excepted from the operation of the law. 
Alien clergymen coming to the United 
States under contract to render service here 
are not within the exceptions made; a 
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hence, as Judge Wallace concludes, they are 
excluded by the express language of the 
statute. He gives it as his opinion that 
Congress did not intend to prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign pastors or rectors; yet 
it has done so in positive terms. It is not 
the province of this court to alter the law, 
but to construe it asit reads. This decis- 
ion doubtless will lead to an amendment of 
a very silly statute. The better way would 
be not to amend the statute, but to repeal 
it altogether. The law wasenacted, not be- 
cause there was any real necessity for it, 
or any good sense in it, but to please the 
so-called labor voters of the country. The 
motive for the stupid legislation was a pure- 
ly political one, andin this respect the law 
is hke the anti-Chinese leyislation with 
which Congress has disgraced both itself 
and the people of the United States. 

A NEGRO boy, iu Chicago, was hanged a 
few days ago foradiabolical murder. Before 
his execution he professed repentance, and 
the minister who attended him believed him 
sincere, and encouraged him to believe he 
should go direct to Heaven. The Univer- 
salist says: 

“Orthodoxy presents another object lesson 
from the gallows. It has just sarived another 
brutal murderer, affixed its official stamp of re- 
pentance on a deeply guilty wretch, and swung 
him direct from the scaffold into Heaven.” 
The old Universalism said a man would go 
direct to Heaven without repentance here. 
The modern Universalism says he cannot go 
direct to Heaven even if he does repent here. 
The best authority we have on the subject 
is that of Jesus who said to a murderer who 
repented on the gallows: “‘This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.”’ 


A LONG letter appeared in The Evening 
Post on Saturday, setting forth the claims 
of an anonymous writer for the celebration 
of the adoption of the Constitution by the 
Poughkeepsie Convention rather than of 
the inauguration of Washington. The 
claims rest on slender grounds. It is held 
that, as New York was of the utmost im- 
portance to the Union on account of its 
commercial position, size and wealth, if it 
had failed to adopt the Constitution the 
nation would have amounted to nothing, 
John Jay would not have been first Chief- 
Justice, Alexander Hamilton would not 
have been Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Washington would not have been inaugu- 
rated in this city: therefore the adoption of 
the Constitution and not the inauguration 
should be celebrated. This reasoning is 
trivial. As well hold, as indeed some do, 
that the event most worthy of celebration 
was the adoption of the Constitution hy 
New Hampshire, for that state, being the 
binth to adopt, was ipso facto the author 
of the Union, it having been provided that 
the ratification of nine states should con 
stitute the organization of the Government. 
New York and her sons have been worthy 
of the nation, but when it comes to a test 
of gieatness we must admit that the nation 
is above the state. We do not want a local 
celebration. The adoption of the Constitu- 
tion by the Poughkeepsie Convention is of 
national interest only incidentally, but the 
inauguration of Washington is a matter 
primarily of national concern, and that 
event is the right one for New Yorkers, 
whose vision goes beyond the boundaries of 
the state, to commemorate. 








WHAT an absurd and sweeping statement 
Jean Ingelow makes about the jam voracity 
of Americans! Wedo not begin to eat as 
much sweet jam and preserves in this 
country as they do in England. Jam at 
breakfast, whether called “‘ sauce,’ “‘ sass,”’ 
‘*magoo,”’ or what not,is practically un- 
known in this country, but is the invariable 
accompaniment to the tea and cold toast 
that comprise the Englishman’s napkinless 
breakfast. We pronounce sauce “sass” to 
the same extent as the English pronounce 
oat-meal ‘‘ hote-meal’’; that is, neither pro- 
nunciation is heard in the one place or the 
other except among unrefined or unedu- 
cated people. Furthermore, sauce and jam 
are two very different things. Jam is de- 
fined by Webster as ‘‘a conserve of fruit 
boiled in mass with sugar and water.’’ This 
is the English as well as the American 
definition of jam. Sauce is in both coun- 
wies ‘‘a mixture or composition to be eaten 
with food for improving its relish.” 
It is also applied, provincially in 
England and colloquially in the United 
States, “to culinary vegetables and roots 
eaten with flesh.’’ ‘‘ Roots, herbs, vine- 
fruits and salad-flowers,’’ says Beverly, 
“they dish up various ways, and find 
them very delicious sauce to their meats, 
both roasted and boiled, fresh and'salt.”’ 
Ta its colloquial use in this country the word 
sauce is applied chiefly, if not only, to the 








mixtures made from apples and cranber- 
ries. Here we must give Webster’s remark 
that appeared in the old dictionary under 
his definition of sauce. It is, we believe, 
the only case in which the learned lexi- 
cographer indulged in light criticism. 
“Sauce,” he said, ‘“ consisting of stewed 
apples, is a great article in seme parts of 
New England, but cranberries make the 
most delicious sauce.’”’ No, Miss Ingelow, 
we do not call everything ‘“‘sass,’’ nor do we 
eat jam at all times. By way of retaliation, 
and on the principle that what is sauce for 
the gander is sauce for the goose (we do not 
intend to be saucy), we woul! remind you 
that one of your own prime ministers, a 
few months ago delivered a long and serious 
eulogy on jam, the like of which we have 
never had inthis country. 





DURING the past week a Committee of the 
United States Senate have been investigat- 
ing the condition of the Civil Service in 
this city. They have discovered that the 
regulations forbidding partisanship have 
been shamefully disregarded, and that re- 
movals for political reasons have been made 
in the Custom House by direct order of 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in Washington; and that a 
man, removed for drunkenness, was rein- 
stated, by orders from Washington, in vio- 
lation of the rules of the Service. ‘‘Widow 
McGinnis’s pig-raffle’’ was the very serious 
joke of the investigation. The rules would 
not allow employés to be assessed for politi- 
cal purposes, and so, under the cover of a 
raffle for the benefit of this imaginary wid- 
ow, the employés were persuaded to give 
some two thousand dollars to help Governor 
Hill’s canvass. The real trouble seems to 
be that President Cleveland has no intelli- 
gent conviction in favor of an unpartisan 
Civil Service, and therefore cannot resist 
the temptation to. allow the service to be 
abused for political ends. He Kas not been 
able to keep the promises with which he 
went into office. 


MR. BLAINE, in the letter which he wrote 
several months since, and which has been 
styled the Florence letter, used the follow- 
ing words: 

“I wish through you to state to the members 

of the Republican Party that my name will not 
be presented to the National Convention called 
to assemble in Chicage in June next for the 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the United States.” 
Tbe natural and obvious interpretation of 
this language is that Mr. Blaine, when he 
wrote it, meant absolutely to decline a 
nomination for the Presidency by the Re- 
publican Party. To assign to him any 
other intent is to assume that he was play- 
ing atrick with the party, and indirectly 
seeking the very thing which he appeared 
to be declining. This would bean impeach- 
ment of his honesty, and would of itself be 
a sufficient reason why he should not be 
nominated, and why, if nominated, he 
would certainly be defeated. Mr. Blaine 
cannot be ignorant of the facts, as they now 
exist in this country. His nomination, while 
it would defeat the party, would, under the 
circumstances in which it would be made, 
forever seal his doom asa publicman. We 
hope for his own credit and for the good of 
the party, that Mr. Blaine will have sense 
enough tosee the wise thing for him to do. 
He should say emphatically, and in plain 
English, if the nomination is tendered to 
him that he will not accept it. 


STARTLING news comes from Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. The United States Courts at 
that place have closed up all business and 
adjourned till August, the telegraph in- 
forms us, because “the appropriation by 
Congress is insufficient to enable the Mar- 
shall to pay the fees of the necessary wit- 
nesses.’”?” Among the cases thus postponed 
are thirty-five murder cases. The jail there 
is full of prisoners, and has been for 
months. Meantime Congress is spending 
hours daily in discussing what to do with 
the enormous surplus in the Treasury. The 
Sun says; 

“Suppose the representatives of the people 
turn their attention away from the Mills bill 
for a little while, and appropriate just enough 
of this surplus to the Federal courts to insure 
the prompt and orderly administration of jus- 
tice throughout the Union. 

*“Sucha state of things as is revealed by this 
announcement from Arkansas is little less 
than a nationalscandal. The Federal Govern- 
ment is directly responsible, and the facts 
ought to arouse a sufficient sense of shame at 
least to bring about an immediate change in 
the matter.” 





....The case of Dr. Woodrow has been 
definitely and decisively settled by the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly. He has 
now exhausted his rights as a minister of 





that body, and this should be the end of the 
case. The Church has refused to approve 
or tolerate the doctrine of Evolution, and if 
he wishes to teach it he must teach it on his 
individual responsibility, and not in the 
pulpits or institutions of the Church. No 
reasonable man can accuse the Church of 
any lack of fairness in this matter. It has 
given him a full hearing in its various ju- 
dicatories, and has put the seal of its dis- 
approval on his hypothesis as inconsistent 
with the Scriptures and the standarus of 
the Church. From his condemnation he 
can have no further appeal. 


....The Albany Law Journal, referring 
to Governor Hill’s veto of the High License 
bill passed by the legislature of this state, 
says: 

“We need not spend much time over the 

Governor’s veto of the High License bill. Ina 
legal sense it is unanswerable, because it 
scarcely makes a pretense of any serious legal 
objection. It is absolutely beneath criticism 
byalawyer. It is simply a partisan paper in 
the rum interest.” 
If the Democrats venture to nominate 
Governor Hill for re-election, then every 
friend of temperance in the state, whether 
he is a Prohibitionist or not, should do his 
utmost to secure his defeat. Besides being 
an unscrupulous politician, he is in thor- 
ough alliance with the rum power. 


.... Those Republicans who expect to se- 
cure the nomination of Mr. Blaine by kill- 
ing off all the other candidates, and then 
stampeding the Chicago Convention in his 
favor, would do well to remember that the 
success of their scheme means the defeat of 
the Republican Party at the next election. 
Sucha plan cannot be carried into effect 
without Mr. Blaine’s acquiescence; and 
this would show him to have been playing 
the game of a political tricksterwhen he 
wrote his Florence letter. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of Republicans, who are 
not Mugwumps, would so regard him, and 
for this reason refuse to vote for him. 


....On page 240 of the ‘“‘ Congregational 
Year Book ”’ for 1887 (that for 1888 is long 
belated), in a quoted article on the depend- 
ence of the churches on the Holy Spirit, he 
is fourteen times referred to by the neuter 
pronoun ‘‘it.”” The Received Version gen- 
erally uses the masculine pronouns he and 
him, and there are only one or two cases, as 
“The Spirit itself maketh intercession,” 
where the neuter pronoun is used, and this 
is corrected in the Revised Version. Prob- 
ably the common use of the neuter comes 
from the fact that the Greek word for 
Spirit is neuter; but the only proper pro- 
noun is masculine. 

.... The extension of the pastoral term by 
the Methodist General Conference from 
three to five years is quite likely, we think, 
to prove unsatisfactory, tho it looks like 
progress. It leaves the itinerancy on a 
purely arbitrary instead of a philosophical 
basis. The true system would be appoint- 
ment yearly for as many years as the inter- 
ests of those concerned require. This isa 
system which would adjust itself to all pos- 
sible difficulties and necessities. The rea- 
sons advanced in favor of five years apply 
with just as much force to six or seven 
years or any other period. 


....-The Republicans of Illinois, in their 
recent state convention, declared that the 
interests of the Republican Party required 
the nomination of a candidate for the 
Presidency who could make “‘an aggressive, 
not a defensive campaign.” This plainly 
means that Mr. Blaine should not be nomi- 
nated. The party, with him for a candi- 
date, would from the very outset be sub- 
jected to the necessity of explaining and 
defending his record, and would fight the 
battle under most serious disadvantages. 
This one fact ought to settle the question 
against his nomination. 

.... Worse, if possible, than the rum- 
holes, because they kill quicker, are the 
opium dens. One Nicholas Gentleman has 
been arrested for administering opium to a 
young academy student fitting for college 
at Cambridge, Mass. This young man was 
trying to do a year’s work in afew months’ 
time, and took opium to quicken his mental 
powers, and died under its influence. It is 
a shocking tragedy, a horrible instance of 
the evil of active stimulants, and the man 
who gave the boy opium deserves the sever- 
est punishment of the law. 


... Against Dr. Buckley Miss Frances E. 
Willard was nominated in the Methodist 
General Conference for editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. The delegate who nomi- 
nated her saysthat he did so in a “spirit 
of pleasantry.’’ Were the 105 votes she got 
cast in q “spirit of pleasantry’’? If so, it 
was not creditable to those who cast them. 
Practical jokes of that nature ought to 
have no place ina body like the General 








Conference in the exercise of one of itg 
most important and delicate functions, 


--.-‘Gather up the fragments that re- 
main that nothing be lost,” said Jesus to 
his liscipies after feeding “ five thousand 
men, besides women and chiidren,” with 
five barley loaves and two fishes. The frag- 
ments, being gathered up, filled twelve 
baskets. The lesson taught is that nothing 
should be lost. The way to make human 
life effective is to gather up the fragments 
of time, opportunity and privilege, and 
turn all to some good account. 


....The last by-election at Southampton 
for Parliament has been avery serious blow 
to the Conservatives, They were so sure of 
the seat that they appointed the sitting 
member to an office, thus making a vacancy, 
They then hurried the election before the 
Liberal candidate could return from this 
country, and he reached home only the day 
after to learn that he had been elected by 
eight hundred majority. It has raised the 
spirits of Gladstone’s followers greatly. 


...-Cornell University has organized a 
department of journalism, in which young 
men are to be specially educated in the art 
of editing newspapers. This is not a bad 
idea. The man who gives the instruction 
should be more than a mere theorist. He 
should be a practical editor, who knows by 
experience just what is wanted, and how to 
supply it in the most effective way. 


....The duty of confessing Christ before 
men is thus emphasized by his own words: 
‘Whosoever therefore shall confess me be- 
fore men, him will I confess before my 
Father whichis in Heaven. But whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before my Father which is in 
Heaven.”” Hewillin this respect treat us 
therefore as we treat him. 


...-Archbishop Walsh makes the best 
showing possible for the Pope’s rescript on 
the Plan of Campaign and boycotting. He 
is very emphatic that this does not condemn 
the National League and the national 
cause. Butthe Irish Catholic members of 
Parliament are less mealy-mouthed and 
continue to protest that they will take no 
politics from Rome. 


.-..-No man’s life, whether as to happi- 
ness or usefulness, ever consisted in ‘ the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.’’ So Christ taught in the days of 
his flesh, and experience confirms the truth 
of the teaching. To be at peace with God 
and to do good in one’s day and gener ition 
is much better than merely to be rich. 


....Dr. Storrs says that forty-nine out of 
fifty of the public teachers of Brooklyn are 
women, and he does not see why the forty- 
five members of the Board of Education 
should all be men. Nor do we. The ap- 
pointment of women on such boards has 
elsewhere tended to take our schools out of 
politics and to raise their character. 


....The parable of the Rich Man illus- 
trates the character and condition of every 
man who “‘layeth up treasure for himself, 
and is not rich toward God.” Erelong God 
will say to him: ‘ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee.’’ Death will 
soon come, and this will end his possession 
of worldly treasures. 


....The rule in Europe that confines 
royal matrimony to the domain of royalty 
makes the marriageable material rather 
scarce in the circle of royalty. Perhaps 
this rule explains why two grandchildren 
of Queen Victoria fell in love with each 
other and were last week married. 


.... The youngest of all the Methodist ed- 
itors, according to the Daily Christian 
Advocate, is Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, of the 
Methodist Review, who was born, we are 
told, in 1884! Asa matter of fact we sus- 
pect the new editor is not less than forty- 
and-four. 


....There is a bill pending before the 
House of Representatives forbidding the 
transportation, from one state to another, 
of goods manufactured by convict labor. 
Curiosity instinctively inquires for the 
fool who framed and introduced this bill. 

....News has at last come from Stanley, 
telling us that he is alive and well. Weare 
thankful for this much, meager as it is; but 
it would be pleasant to know exactly where 
he is and what route he is taking. 

....Literature may make a man famous 
but it will seldom make him rich. Matthew 
Arnold left an estate of only five thousand 
dollars. But wealth was not what he 
worked for. 

....The Hon. Edwards Pierrepont denies 
absolutely the report that he and his wife 


. : |- 
have given the new building to Yale Co 
lege nich is to take the place of “the 





fence.”’ 
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Leligions Sutelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


FOURTH WEEK. 








TuEsDAY of last week was the impor- 
tant day of the General Conference. It 
was the day appointed for the election of 
bishops. Great crowds were early at the 
doors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
seeking eligible seats, and, after these 
were gone, favorable standing room. The 
house was soon filled from floor to gal- 
lery. Before taking up the order of the 
day, Bishop Bowman, the Senior Bishop, 
led in prayer. Thirteen tellers were then 
appuinted, and the votes of the delegates 
were received, the Secretary calling the 
roll of the conferences alphabetically and 
the delegations rising and depositing their 
ballots with the teller appointed to re- 
ceive them. As each delegation per- 
formed this duty the teller responded, 
“Voted.” It took about half an hour to 
complete the roll cali, and then the tel- 
lers retired to count the ballots, each of 
which contained five names, that being 
the number to be elected. There was no 
election on the first two ballots. On the 
third ballot Drs. John H. Vincent and 
James N. Fitzgerald were chosen. Five 
ballots were taken on Tuesday, two at the 
morning and three at the evening ses- 
sion. Wednesday morning the election 
of Dr. I. W. Joyce was announced on the 
fifth ballot taken the night before. Five 
ballots, were taken on Wednesday, but no 
result was announced. The election con- 
tinued on Thursday. By the rule of the 
Conference a two-thirds vote was re- 
quired. The total vote varied slightly 
from 433, the lowest, to 459, the highest. 
The necessary two-thirds vote ranged 
from 239 to 306. It was stated by Bishop 
Bowman on Wednesday that the vote on 
the third ballot—459—was in excess of 
the membership of the body present. We 
givea review of the ballots in tabular 
form: 
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Dr. James M. King began with 128 on 
the first ballot and graduatly dropped out 
of the race. Dr. J. W. Hamilton got 86 
on the first ballot and Dr. T. C. Carter 63. 
Dr. Kynett rose to 100 on the twelfth bal- 
lot and got 140 on the fourteenth. Dr. 
Buttz began with 115 went to 116 on the 
second ballot and kept in the race until 
the end with a small vote. After the 
eighth ballot Dr. Payne’s strength melted 
away. The excitement over the balloting 
grew after the election of Dr. Joyce, when 
it was seen that the contest was between 
Dr. Newman and Dr. Goodsell. Dr. New- 
man was not a member of the Conference, 
his own conference, the Baltimore, having 
failed after a sharp contest to elect him. 
He sat ina box during the balloting and 
responded to the applause which greeted 
the announcement of his name with bows 
and smiles, The influence of the Grant 
family and the work of a corps of friends 
from Washington is said to have con- 
tributed to his election which, under the 
circumstances, will be a surprise to the 
Church. 

The five new bishops are well dis- 
tributed geographically. Dr. Vincent was 
elected from the Rock River (Ill.) delega- 
tion, Dr. Joyce from the Cincinnati, Dr. 
Fitzgerald from the Newark, Dr. Newman 
from the Baltimore, and Dr. Goodsell 
from the New York East. Dr. Newmanis 
the oldest of the five, having reached the 
age of 61, 


John Heyl Vincent, D.D., LL.D., was 
born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 1882. He be- 
came a member of the New Jersey An- 
nual Conference in 1853, and was trans- 
ferred to the Rock River Conference in 
1857, and served in various pastorates till 
1865. Entering upon Sunday-school work 
he was elected Secretary of the Sunday- 
School Union in 1868, which position he 
has since occupied. He is widely known 
as the founder of the Chautauqua system 
of education, and is a strong and eloquent 
preacher. 

James N. Fitzgerald, D.D., is fifty years 
old. He was educated as a lawyer and 
was admitted to the bar in 1858; but after 
three years of practice he entered the 
itinerancy in the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence, serving in that conference in the 
pastorate and as presiding elder till 1881, 
when he became Recording Secretary of 
the Missionary Society. He is rated asa 
good preacher and possesses excellent 
executive abilities. 

Isaac W. Joyce, D.D., comes into the 
episcopacy directly from the pastorate. 
He is a native of Ohio, about fifty years 
of age. He has been in the pastorate 
since 1859, excepting a term of four years 
in the presiding eldership. When elected 
he was pastor of St. Paul’s, Cincinnati. 
-He is a good preacher and a man of fine 
qualities of mind and character. 

John P. Newman, D.D., LL.D.. was 
born in this city, in 1826, and began his 
ministerial life in this state, after studying 
in Cazenovia Seminary. Before the close 
of the War he went into the South, and 
established several annual conferences. 
He is, perhaps, best known as a pastor in 
Washington, where he served the Metro- 
politan church nearly three full terms, 
and was chaplain for three years of the 
United States Senate. He was a close 
friend of General Grant, who sent him on 
a tour round the world to inspect consu- 
lates. He is a popular preacher, and has 
many strong friends. 

Daniel A. Goodsell, D.D., is a graduate 
of the University of the City of New York, 
and has spent nearly the whole of his 
ministerial life in the pastorate in this city, 
Brooklyn, New Haven and elsewhere, 
He has been Secretary of the Board of 
Education of his Church a year or more. 
He is about forty-eight years old, and it 
is generally agreed that few men have 
better qualifications for the episcopacy. 

While the tellers were out counting the 
ballots the Conference proceeded with the 
business before it, taking up on Tuesday 
and discussing*at length reports, major- 
ity and minority, of the Committee on 
Itinerancy, recommending an extension 
of the pastoral term. The majority re- 
port recommended that the limit be four 
years in eight, the minority report, which 
was finally adopted, that it be five years 
inten. The sentiment of the Conference 
seemed to be almost unanimous in favor 
of the extension of the term. It was 
argued that the three-year limit puts the 
Church at serious disadvantage, particu- 
larly in cities and thickly populated com- 
munities, requiring pastors, in many 
cases, to remove at a time when a change 
is attended with risk and loss. Those 
who favored the addition of one year in- 
stead of two didsoonthe ground that 
extensionis an experiment and one year 
was enough to venture at present. It 
was also argued that four years is in har- 
mony with the period of the General Con- 
ference, and the time of General Confer- 
ence officers and of presiding elders. The 
vote was taken at the evening session. 
The minority report was accepted as a 
substitute for the majority report by a 
vote of 251 to 159, and was then adopted 
by a yea and nay vote by orders as fol- 
lows: Yea, 208 ministers and 88 laymen ; 
Nay, 63 ministers and 65 laymen. 

On Wednesday, May 23d, the Confer- 
ence considered and adopted various 
recommendations from the Committee 
on Revisals, amending words and clauses 
in the Discipline, and a long discussion 
was had on the subject of apportioning 
the defiicit in the expenses of the Gene- 
ral Conference among the annual confer- 
ences to be raised to repay a loan from 
the Book Concern. 

On Thursday the Conference adopted a 





report of the Committee on the state of 





the Church referring te a communication 
on Christian Unity, received from the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, declaring that the Methodist 
theory of Church Government will not be 
erected into a barrier against Christian 
fraternity, and recommending the ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of 
one bishop, one minister and one layman 
to enter into brotherly conference with 
any or all Christian bodies, seeking the 
restoration of the organic unity of the 
Church or the increase of Christian and 
Church fraternity. Action was also 
taken concerning certain of the Sunday- 
school publications of the Church look- 
ing to the enlargement of their sphere of 
influence. 

Thursday evening a session was held 
to discuss the report of the Committee on 
Temperance and Prohibition. The re- 
port, which was prepared by Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester, chairman, referred to the 
progress of the cause, and the growth of 
temperance organizations, spoke of total 
abstinence as the ‘‘ basal principle of tem- 
perance reform,” strongly commended 
scientific temperance instruction, de- 
nounced the raising of grapes, hops, etc., 
for use in wine and beer making, declared 
it the imperative duty of Christian men 
to attend primaries and wrest the sover- 
eignty of the caucus from the grip of the 
Saloon, urged the enforcement of the 
‘‘restrictive, suppressive, and prohibitory 
features of existing liquor laws,” and the 
adoption of state and national prohibi- 
tory amendments, favored the abolition 
of the liquor traffic in the District of Co- 
lumbia, called for such legislation by 
Congress as will secure to states having 
prohibitory laws the benefits of such laws, 
and expressed the hope that the efforts 
now being made to abate the rum curse 
in Africa will succeed. The discussion 
terminated Thursday morning in the 
adoption of a paragraph for insertion in 
the ‘‘ Discipline” as follows: 

“We are unutterably opposed to the en- 
actment of laws that propose, by license, 
taxing, or otherwise, to regulate the drink 
traffic, because they provide for its continu- 
ance and afford no protection aguinst its 
ravages. We hold that the proper attitude 
of Christians toward this traffic is one of 
uncompromising opposition, and while we 
de not presume to dictate to our people as 
to their political affiliations, we do express 
the opinion that they should not permit 
themselyes to be controlled by party organ- 
izations that are managed in the interest of 
the liquor traffic. We advise the members 
of our Church to aid in the enforcement 
of such laws as do not legalize or indorse 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
to be used as beverages, and to this end we 
favor the organization of law and order 
leagues wherever practicable. We proclaim 
as our motto, Voluntary total abstinence 
from ali intoxicants as the true ground of 
personal temperance; and complete legal 
prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks as the duty of civil governments.” 

On Friday a report of the Committee 
on Missions recommending a Missionary 
Bishop for India was discussed and adopt- 
ed, and Dr. J. M. Thoburn, a well-known 
Indian missionary, fifty-two years of age, 
and chairman of the Committee on Mis- 
sions, was elected to the office with little 
opposition. 

The election of Book Agents, Secreta- 
ries and editors then proceeded, with the 
following result: 

Book AGENTs.—At New York: John M. 
Phillips, Sanford Hunt. At Cincinnati: 
Earl Cranston, W. P. Stowe. There was 
little contest over these names, all being 
re-elected. 

MISSIONARY SECRETARIES.—C, C. Mc- 
Cabe, J. O. Peck, A. B. Leonard. Dr. 
McCabe was re-elected; Drs. Peck and 
Leonard are new men. Dr. J. M. Reid 
was chosen Honorary Secretary. 

CHURCH EXTENSION SECRETARY:—A. J. 
Kynett, re-elected. 

SunpDAY-SCHOOL SECRETARY.—J. L. 
Hurlbut, a new man. 

FREEDMEN’s AID SocieTy.—Secretary, 
Dr. J. C. Hartzell, in place of Dr. R. 8S. 
Rust. - A motion to elect two secretaries 
was discussed at length and lost. 

Epitors.—Methodist Review: J. W. 
Mendenhall, a new man. Christian Ad- 
vocate: J. M. Buckley, re-elected. Miss 


this office, Dr. Buckley getting 284. 
Western Christian Advocate: J. H. Bay- 
liss, re-elected. Northwestern Christian 
Advocate: Arthur Edwards, re-elected. 
Central Christian Advocate : B. St. J. Fry, 
re-elected; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: 
C. W. Smith, re-elected; Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate : O. H.Warren, re-elected; 
Southwestern Christian Advocate: A, E. 
P. Albert, present editor. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CENTENNIAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY SIMON J. MCPHERSON, D.D. 





As the Centennial Thursday ap- 
proached the weather had a sympa- 
thetic attack of ‘‘Scotch Mist.” Nearly 
all the week Philadelphia has had a 
somber aspect. The heavens have been 
darkened, and the streets nearly as dirty 
as unfiltered Schuylkill water. The Com- 
missioners have had a rather bedraggled 
and bespattered appearance, with boots 
untidy and silk hats replaced by all sorts 
of ‘‘slouch” head-gear. But this draw- 
back was wholly external. The days 
were big with events, and the Assembly 
was intent upon its rare celebration. All 
along, too, there has been a sense of 
unique weight and power in the com- 
missioners. While no one may claim 
personal distinction of his own, yet 
every one, believing thoroughly in the 
strict ‘‘ parity” of the ministry, is con- 
scious of being the peer of all the great 
delegates. The very equality renders 
everybody distinguished. This is a com- 
fortable fact to the yourger men. There 
is a profusion of this never peerless great- 
ness. Here, for example, are a round 
dozen of ex-moderators. While they fill 
their juniors with pride, they themselves 
look passively dignified. They have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of ecclesiastical 
ambition in Presbyterians. Naturally 
they have just a hint of that pathetic 
feeling which made Alexander weep 
when he had no more worlds to con-— 
quer. They are quite unobtrusive; in 
part, perhaps, because they keep one 
another at bay, but chiefly, no doubt, 
because experience has taught them 
the value of time, which is said 
to cost this Assembly at the rate of $800 
an hour. Men, besides the ex-moderators, 
there are present, as one daily paper re- 
ported, ‘‘all the vice-moderators that the 
Assembly has ever had.” This is not, 
however, an imposing fact, for up to last 
week, it had never had more than two. 
But the number 1s now increased by Gov- 
ernor Beaver, who adorns everything 
that he touches in the Assembly. Indeed, 
he is so popular that if he touches any 
subject, the Assembly seems willing to 
adorn it for him by voting as. he suggests. 
His amendment to the annual motion by 
Dr. Crosby, requiring the Assembly to 
denude laymen as well as clergymen of 
their titles, was a friendly lift which 
leveled up the untitled. He is Governor 
every where except in the Assembly; there 
he isa grand Christian gentleman. Which 
title is the higher? But his amendment 
leveled downa large number of titled lay- 
men. Here are an ex-Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, an ex-Judge 
of the United States Court of Claims (who 
appears before the Assembly as a litigant 
in two cases), several circuit judges, two 
ex-Senators of the United States, and sev- 
eral dozen of selected physicians and 
lawyers. Such laymen have to be recog- 
nized. Governor Beaver is the only lay- 
man that has occupied the Moderator’s 
chair during these hundred years. 

Several of the leading commissioners 
have had alleged portraits in the “ illus- 
trated” Philadelphia dailies. If a com- 
posite photograph could be made from 
these pictures, it would serve in any 
rogues’ gallery as the likeness of the ideal 
outlaw. Dr. Thompson’s strong face is 
represented as far fiercer looking than 
the late Jesse James, who was supposed 
to reside in the same city. This is a prin- 
cipal modern form of persecution by the 
world. It is even more annoying, at 
least after it occurs, than hemlock or the 
stake. It awakens irony instead of pity, 
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even in one’s wife. If John Rogers had 
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and her nine (or ten) children would une 
doubtedly have deserted him. 

A good part of the week, of course, 
was taken up by further reports from the 
benevolent Boards. The aggregate re- 
ceived by the eight Boards (leaving out of 
view that on “ Sustentation,” which has 
virtually been absorbed by the Board of 
Home Missions) was $2,265,976, an in- 
crease over 1887 of $357,483. Every 
Board reports some increase except that 
of - Relief for Disabled Ministers, whose 
current income was reduced $6,525 by the 
effort to raise endowment for its perma- 
nent fund. As this endowment will 
reach fully $600,000, the view is very en- 
couraging. While a part of this advance 
is due to the stimulus of the centennial 
year, it arises still more largely from the 
valuable work of the Assembly’s annual 
committee on systematic beneficence, who 
stimulate presbyteries, churches and pas- 
tors, by calling their attention repeatedly 
to scriptural principles on giving and to 
current statistics on the of the 
world. There was a net increase of 690 
church contributions during the past year. 
While another element of this advance 
is doubtless found in the increase of na- 
tional wealth, such a committee, judi- 
ciously ,managed, can accomplish great 
things by persistent efforts. The need of 
such work will not be denied by any 
Christian who observes the benumbing 
influence which wealth sometimes exerts 
over those who are acquiring it. While 
Dr. Hays, meeting the cavil that the 
Church does not preach the Guspel to the 
poor and the ignorant, was right in say- 
ing, as he said last Thursday, ‘‘ The real 
difficulty is that the ignorant do not stay 
ignorant under such preaching, and the 
poor when converted and educated will 
not stay poor,” it is also true that the 
only way by which a rich Christian can 
avoid spiritual atrophy is by cheerful and 
bountiful benevolence. 

A remarkable feature of this benevo- 
lence presents itself in the women’s socie- 
ties. The chief portion of the increase in 
giving comes from them. Last year the 
Presbyterian ladies, old and young, gave 
$185,512 out of $783,627 received for Home 
Missions, and $295,501 out of the $901,180 
They have 


needs 


received for Foreign Missions. 
here found a splendid and most suitable 
new field for their activities in all the 
churches. Twenty years of this work 
has not only rendered them better aware 
of their own powers, but has also stirred 
up many a man to emulation in good 
works. It is a hopeful sign of church 
life. 

Nowhere is the contrast more striking 
either between Christianity and unbelief 
or between Evangelical and * liberal” 
Christianity than in this matter of giving 
to the Lord. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” To a Presbyterian, * lib- 
eral” in this technical sense, suggests the 
being liberal in dispensing with revealed 
truth, and the being illiberal and rela- 
tively stingy in dispensing gifts to relig- 
ious objects. 

The Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies is the youngest Board in the 
denomination. It was organized in 1883. 
Its work is to help young educational in- 
stitutions during the period of their in- 
ception, to prevent the duplication of 
similar institutions in the same vicinity, 
and in general to promote the healthy 
and comprehensive development of the 
higher education. In 1883-4, it distrib- 
uted toward the current expenses of insti- 
tutions some $15,000, which had been 
gathered from 480 churches, This year 
it has distributed for the same purpose 
nearly $32,000, dividing that sum among 
fifteen colleges and twenty-one acade- 
mies, and gathering it from 1,865 church- 
es. Its officers believe that more than 
250 colleges are needed for this great 
country with a population of sixty mil- 
lions. Its Corresponding Secretary is a 
wise, hard-working and enthusiastic man, 
whose achievements in this enterprise 
have been very large. It has, under his 
guidance, not only enabled feeble institu- 
tions to meet their current expenses, but 
encouraged their officers and patrons to 
endow them to the extent of over a mil- 
lion. 

The Committee on Temperance this year 








had for its chairman Dr. Wm. M. Page, 
an able Kansas man. While more con- 
servative than many other ministers of 
his own state, his views proved to be too 
radical to suit some of the Eastern com- 
missioners. Dr. Crosby naturally opposed 
him in a strong, clear speech. But the 
Assembly seems in favor of prohibition 
just as soon as it can be made practicable 
and, besides taking strong grounds 
against the wretched practice of export- 
ing intoxicating liquors to heathen lands, 
the Assembly voted enthusiastically, tho 
not without several dissentients, ‘‘ dis- 
claiming all connection with or relation 
to political action or measure,” yet de- 
claring ‘itself unequivocally in favor of 
the entire suppression of the tratfic in in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage,” and 
enjoining *‘ upon all our sessions carefully 
to guard the purity of the Church against 
the admission of those to membership 
who are engaged in the manufacture or 
sale” of these liquors. 

Philadelphia having, according to pop- 
ular report, reduced the number of her 
saloons from about 6,000 to about 1,300 by 
means of her new and stringent high- 
license law, has less local interest in pro- 
hibition than formerly. To her, these 
paper resolutions of the Assembly do not 
appear to be very effective or business- 
like. 

The Report on Foreign Missions was 
made striking and eloquent in matter and 
in mode of presentation by the chairman 
of the Committee, Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
who, with Dr. Crosby, does more to keep 
the work of the Assembly in line than 
any other man on the floor. His wide ex- 
perience, his force and directness and his 
industry are worthy of high praise. Dr. 
Crosby sits in the opposite wing of the 
house, and having similar qualities, the 
two together keep business flying. At 
the close of hisreport Dr. Johnson pleased 
the great majority of the Assembly by 
the following back-handed hit at premil- 
lenarianism: ‘‘ There are no miserable 
contracting lines of pessimism here. (Re- 
ferring to Christ’s‘ Great Commission’), 
There is no preaching the Gospel as a 
‘ witness ’here. Duscipling all nations is 
not shaking off the dust of our feet in tes- 
timony against them. It is not‘ a com- 
ing Christ.” It is a present, abiding 
Christ.” 

But the engrossing subject of the week 
was the Centennial Celebration proper. 
It consisted, one may say, of three dif- 
ferent parts: the social meetings with the 
Southern Assembly; on Wednesday, the 
oratorical tournament on Thursday, and 
the consideration an adjunct of the 
Centennial), of the report on the reunion 
question Friday and Saturday. 

On Wednesday morning, Dr. John §., 
MacIntosh, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Entertainment of the Southern 
Assembly, set off to Baltimore to con- 
duct its members personally to Baltimore. 
The weather was discouragingly bad, and 
counsel was taken as to whether some 
change should not be made in the ar- 
rangements. But centennials come only 
once in a hundred years, and Philadelphia 
and her Northern guests determined not 
to be baffled by the most heterodox kind 
of signal service. Accordingly, at 2:30, 
the Northern Assembly set out by special 
train for Overbrook, where they were 
first to meet their brethren at a reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Wistar Morris. 
This new field of the cloth of gold was 
neutral ground. Mr. Morris proved a 
‘*Friend ” in need and in deed. Car- 
riages bore the more venerable commis- 
sioners, except Dr. McCosh, whose seven- 
ty-seven years have not ‘‘ Americanized” 
his power to walk, from the station to the 
beautiful country seat, which is _ sur- 
rounded by the green meadows and roll- 
ing uplands of Chester County. ‘The 
young and handsome” commissioners 
were allowed to go onfoot. They found 
the large house thrown open. A tent for 
refreshments was spread on the fine lawn 
which sparkled with threatening moisture. 

The interval before the Southrons ar- 
rived was occupied with presentations to 
the genial host and hostess. Presently 
the special train from Baltimore came 
in, and the Presbyterians of the South, 
preceded by the two mcderators, and by 





the two committees of arrangements, 
severally arm in arm, marched up the 
avenues, accompanied by ladies, between 
two rows of Northern Presbyterians, who 
stood, in defiance of the light rain, with 
uncovered heads, cheering and bowing 
their welcome. While all regretted the 
necessity which prevented the ladies of 
the North from participating, the scene 
was touchingly full of peace, good-will 
and pleasant prophecy. After greetings 
had been exchanged, the Rev. Mr. Wood, of 
Germantown, son-in-law of the host, mar- 
shalled the company on the piazza and on 
the planks laid over the grass immediate- 
ly in front, and then presented the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Cleveland, who had come 
from Washington to take part in the ex- 
ercises. The President made a happy and 
suitable little speech, recalling the fact 
that he had been born and bred a Presby- 
terian and showing that he remembered 
‘*What is the chief end of man.” He 
acknowledged that the division between 
the two Assemblies was too deep and in- 
tricate a question for him, whereupon 
men looked around at one another with 
an air of helplessness, as tho they all felt 
unequal to the task of explaining why it 
should continue. He deprecated the 


separation and estrangement, and hoped 7 


that they no longer meant reproach and 
antagonism. He reminded these follow- 
ers of the Prince of Peace that even the 
soldiers who fought in the Civil War 
were restored to fraternity and unity. 
Altogether, he preached a good and 
timely sermon, whose ‘“ improvement” 
was obviously applicable to the trained 
sermonizers about him. 

In the evening there was a huge recep- 
tion in the capacious Acadimy of Fine 
Arts. It was stated next day that 8,000 
were in attendance, but while that esti- 
mate is sublimely exaggerated, it was a 
throng worth seeing. The President and 
his party were again present, but some- 
what retired in one of the smaller rooms. 
It brings a sense of relief to know that he 
escaped much of the interminable hand- 
shaking which must so afflict himself and 
his fair lady. To the casual observer he 
appears to be feeling the immense strain 
of his burdensome position. It must re- 
quire extraordinary ambition to make his 
exalted position really comfortable. 

The public social festivities ended on 
Wednesday, and left a sweet savor of 
cordiality upon the feelings of all. The 
speeches of Thursday fill a volume of 210 
large pages, say about 80,Q00 words, or 
enough to form some 30 half-hour ser- 
mons. Conceive of the enthusiasm 
which put reserved seats at a premium 
when the price charged was $10 each. 
The demand far exceeded the supply. 
There were three services, with ten ad- 
dresses, besides prayers, hymns and “ re- 
marks” of presiding officers, in each place 
of assembly. The addresses alone aggre- 
gated in each place about seven solid 
hours of eloquence, Yet both Horticul- 
tural Hall and the Academy of Music 
were at all times crowded with auditors 
of most exceptionally high character. 

The speakers seemed conscious of their 
opportunity and did their best. The mat- 
ter of the addresses was substantial, and 
many of them made exacting claims upon 
the attention. John Calvin must have 
been at some very distant point in the 
universe if he heard no echoes of his 
name. Nobody sympathized with the 
opinions of him which the ‘‘ libertines ” of 
Geneva used to express. Perhaps it 
would be invidious to institute compari- 
sons when all the speakers did so well, 
but by common consent, the palm for 
eloquence seemed to be awarded to Con- 
gressman William C. P. Breckinridge of 
Lexington, Ky., who spoke on the grand 
theme of *‘ Calvinism and Religious Lib- 
erty.” Mr. Breckinridge comes honestly 
by his genius for oratory. The man 
whose blood and name alike combine 
Breckinridge and Preston could hardly 
help being a popular orator, if heredity 
means anything. One hears frequent 
mention also of Drs. Cuyler, Crosby, 
Hays, Houston, Walter W. Moore, Thomp- 
son and Witherspoon, and of one or two 
others. It was notin all cases the ad- 
dresses best worth reading that made the 
deepest impression or elicited the heartie st 











applause when delivered. This memoria] 
day was nobly and most thoroughly cele- 
brated; but it is doubtful whether even 
Philadelphia and Presbyterianism could 
support so heroic a burden much oftener 
than once in a century. 

On Friday morning the visitors re- 
turned to Baltimore, to continue the 
Woodrow case, and the Philadelphia As- 
sembly resumed its routine of bustness. In 
the afternoon the reunion question came 
up once more, according to appointment. 
It excited intense interest and drew out 
as large a crowd as the exercises on 
Thursday. One party was eager to adopt 
the report of the Conferenve Committee, 
as an encouragement to the other Assem- 
bly to come on toward reunion. An- 
other, which strenuously objected for 
various reasons to its provisions or impli- 
cations, was equally eager to enlarge the 
Committee and then recommit the report 
for further conference. All knew that 
reunion was impossible, for the present 
year at least, whatever the Northern As- 
sembly might do. Many commissioners 
were loaded and primed with speeches, 
and most of those who remained silent 
were very apprehensive lest some un- 
guarded words of bitterness should be let 
fall to reflect on the joint ceremonies of 
the two preceding days and to offend the 
other Assembly. But the speeches were 
nearly all cautious, earnest and fraternal. 
Without exception, they evinced strong 
desire for reunion whenever it could be 
accomplished in a manly, mutual, spon- 
taneous and Christian way. Dr. John R. 
Paxton roused deep feeling and called 
forth a seething storm of hisses by an ap- 
parent but totally unintended reflection 
on the Negroes. He invoked a blight 
upon the day that first brought them to 
America, wishing simply to deprecate 
slavery and to rebuke its originators 
North and South; but he was utterly mis- 
understood and wrongfully blamed. He 
meant to speak for peace and fellowship. 
At length, after the discussion had cvon- 
tinued at fever-heat for two and a half 
hours, the whole subject was referred to 
a special committee, headed by Justice 
Strong. On Saturday afternoon their re- 
port was brought in, read and adopted 
unanimously in two minutes by an As- 
sembly afraid to risk further debate and 
determined to end the matter for the 
present and quietly to await further de- 
velopments. This action was at oncecom- 
municated to the Southern Assembly in 
the following words: 


“The Assembly would commend the 
fidelity and efficieucy of the Committee on 
Conference in the performance of the deli- 
cate and important work intrusted to it. 
While it would be premature and im- 
proper to consider the report of the com- 
mittee as furnishing a definite and formal 
basis of union, inasmuch as the subject is 
not properly before us, the Assembly does 
deciare its hearty approval of the general 
principles enumerated in the replies of the 
committee to the inquiries propounded by 
our Southern brethren as furnishing sub- 
stantially a reflection of the views of this 
body touching the several subjects to which 
they relate. The Assembly cherishes the 
hope that the centennial celebration in 
which the representatives of the two 
Churches have within the past few days 
so cordially united, may prove the begin- 
ning of an era of closer fellowship and more 
cordial co-operation in the conduct of their 
work for Christ; and for the more effectual 
performance of this we recommend that the 
committee, enlarged by five new members, 
be continued with instructions to confer 
with similar committee of the other Assem- 
bly, if it shall be appointed, in devising 
such methods of conducting our common 
work, both at home and abroad, as shall 
open the door to the fullest and heartiest 
co-operation. This Assembly expresses its 
conviction that the most effective form of 
co-operation can be secured only by an or- 
ganic union of the two Churches, and 
freely declares once more its full confidence 
in the Southern Assembly, and its readiness 
to enter upon negotiations looking to that 
result whenever, in their judgment, it may 
be deemed advisable.” 


This report, in most of its parts, gives 
universal satisfaction. It may be doubt- 
ed whether every commissioner cordially 
approves of every sentiment expressed in 
it. But it leaves the future untram- 
meled, it lays the responsibility for any 
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jnaction upon the Southern Assembly, 
and removes trouble for the present. 
Reunion will come, some time or other. 
When it does come, “‘ the common stand- 
ards” are likely to be the primary basis, 
leaving details to be settled by negotia- 
tions. 

With the taking of this action, the As- 
sembly has passed its Rubicon. Matters 
of routine business are likely to occupy 
the most of its remaining hours. 

PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 
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THE SOUTHERN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY. 


BY C. S. VEDDER, D.D. 











THE second was the eventful week in the 
sessions of this body. With the question of 
organic union held in suspense until their 
return, and the vexed Woodrow matter ar- 
rested in mid-career, the members of the 
Southern Assembly set out, on Wednesday, 
for Philadelphia, to fraternize with their 
prethren on the other side of the line in the 
eelebration of a Centennial Anniversary 
common to them both. Dr. Woodrow had 
been heard in extended justification of his 
own complaint, and by a layman, Judge 
Heiskell, of Tennessee, and had been an- 
swered by Dr. William Adams, of Augusta, 
Ga. Dr. Strickler, of Atlanta, Ga., was still 
to speak, and Dr. Woodrow was to conclude 
the presentation of the case, but the hearing 
of these was deferred until Friday. Dr. J. 
§. MacIntosh, of Philadelphia, came, bear- 
ing the cordial greeting of the Northern 
Assembly, and invited the Southerners, in 
a sparkling speech, to be the guests of Phil- 
adelphia, and to ‘‘ bring their families 
along.” The invitation was almost literal- 
ly accepted by many of the commissioners. 
A number had brought their wives with 
them to the Assembly, expecting to bear 
the expense of their entertainment, but the 

Philadelphians, with equal delicacy and 

generosity, made room and welcome for all. 

A driving rain on Wednesday caused a 

change in the original arrangement for an 
open.air reception at Overlook, and the 
Southern Assembly set out with the expec- 
tation of going through, without stop, to 
Philadelpnia. But this expectation was 
happily disappointed. Wnen the special 
train reached Overlook, it found the first 

, Program in process of being carried out. 
The members of the Northern Assembly, 
several hundred in number, were assembled 
atthe hospitable residence of Mr. Wistar 
Morris, and were awaiting their fellow- 
guests from Baltimore. These, headed by 
their stately and venerable Moderator, Dr. 
Bullock, marched through the rain for half 
a mile, when they found their Northern 
brethren drawn up in a long line, upon 
either side of the road, to receive them, and 
asthe procession from the Southern Assem- 
bly passed through the double line of their 

Northern, the hand-clapping was general 

and hearty. Dr. Herrick Johnson took 

charge of the venerable Dr. William Brown, 
whose sightless eyes drew all other eyes to 
him, and touched all hearts. 

The Commissioners of both Assemblies 
were drawn up in line before the residence 
of Mr. Morris, when President and Mrs. 
Cleveland came out upon the porch, accom- 
panied by the moderators of both Assem- 
blies, and by the genial host. Mr. Morris, 
Who is a Quaker, read a neat little speech 
of welcome, Dr. Bullock offered prayer, and 
then President Cleveland made a happy 
Speech, in which his allusions to the power 
and permanency of early religious training, 
and to the value of the Shorter Catechism, 
aroused great enthusiasm. Mr. Cleveland 
spoke ina voice so full and clear that it 
reached to every one in the great throng. 
An Opportunity was presented to the Com- 
missioners of personal greeting to the 
President and his wife, and they availed 

themselves of it. And then began a general 
onslaught upon the delicacies and substan- 
tials Which Mr. Morris had provided, in al- 
most superabundant profusion—an im- 
mense tent, erected upon fhe lawn, being 
the scene of the attack. 
Pas Thursday, May 24th, was, of course, 
€ great day of the feast. The Committee 
of Arrangements had performed all but 
possibilities to make the occasion mem- 
Orable. The one thing which they could 
- effect was the crowding of all the ad- 
ane one day, so that the audience 
Scie > ened to one speaker should not be 
“ ed of the privilege of hearing anoth- 
“ee the same hour and in another place. 
he pa must elect for himself whether 
ra aml scnsog a the Academy of Music 
eos bp bura all, aod yet know, what- 
8 choice, that it would involve sacri- 
ce. The orations were all of avery high 
Standard of eloquence. Thatof the Hon. W. 


C. P. Breckinridge,the son of the Rev. R. J. 
Breckinridge, D.D., was probably the most 
impressive and effective of the Centennial 
occasion, and yet it would be hard to say 
in what pronounced respect it surpassed 
that of Dr. Charles L. Thompson, the mod- 
erator of the Northern Assembly, at a later 
hour. Each was faultless in manner, mat- 
ter and spirit, altho that of the Southerner 
dealt with a more difficult and profound 
theme. Dr. Howard Crosby carried his au- 
dience with him from the first word to the 
last. John Randolph Tucker read an address 
of great power, of which the only defect was 
thatit was read,and not spoken, with his usu- 
al oratorical grace. Of course, Dr. John Hall 
was great, in every sense, and his beloved 
elder and colaborer, Morris K. Jessup, was 
the center ofa peculiar interest. Dr. Moses 
D. Hoge, of Richmond, as usual, captured 
his audience, and Dr. Geo. P. Hays made 
the cause of Home Missions so interesting 
that his forty-five minutes limit was all too 
short for his hearers. Dr. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler spoke with his customary sledge-ham- 
mer energy upon the history of Presbyterian- 
ism, and Dr. Timothy Dwight Witherspoon, 
with fiery zea) of its work for the future. 
Aud so, through the entire list of speakers. 
There was not a second-rate paper read, or 
address made. South Carolinian Cothran, 
Kentuckian Young, Minnesotian McMillan, 
among laymen, and McPherson, Niccolls, 
Houston, Moore, Pomeroy, Strickler, Gerry 
Witherspoon and Breed, mivisters, repre- 
senting every part of the country, were 
each equal to the great demand of the hour. 

Notwithstanding a northeast storm of 
rain that scarcely ceased through a half- 
hour of the centennial day, the two great 
edifices were packed to the roof at every ser- 
vice. 

On Friday morning, the Southern Assem- 
bly returned to Baltimore, their Philadel- 
phia host, represented by the chairman of 


the Reception Committee, Dr. MacIntosh, 
and others having accompanied them to the 
railroad station, where enthusiastic demon- 
strations in the shape of cheers and hand- 
shakings were the order of the day. 

Within two hours after the arrival in 
Baltimore, the Assembly had resumed the 
consideration of the oodrow ease. But 
two speakers remained to be heard. Dr. 
Strickler and Dr. Woodrow, who had, as 
complainant, the right to close. Dr. Strick- 
ler’s argument was made with telling effect, 
allthe more because it was characterized 
by the kindest and gentlest spirit. His de- 
scription of what the y of man must 
have been, when, according to the evolution 
theory, it had passed through all the primal 
stages, and had had breathed into it a soul 
—a brute nature, with all brutal instincts, 
and all a brute’s degradation, and made to 
meet the awful probation which the doc- 
trine of the federal headship of Adam de- 
mands—was tremendously effective. 

Dr. Woodrow replied in a written address 
of two hours. He had not accompanied the 
Assembly to Philadelphia, and had wisel 
utilized the interval of the sessions o 
the body in prepating for the conclud- 
ing argument. His address was able 
and eloquent, but, perhaps, as was to have 
been expected, was made to bristle with 
sarcasm on his immediate prosecutors, one 
of whom he especially sought to pillory as 
deficient in scientific knowledge. Through- 
all his closing argument, asin all his ad 
dresses, Professor Woodrow declared and 
emphasized his unhesitating belief in the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
his loyalty to the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church. He accepted the doctrine 
of the evolution of*man’s body from the 
lower animals, because he believed that 
this fact was taught by science, and was 
not contradicted by the Word of God. The 
Scriptures were wholly silent upon the 

oint. As to the creation of the body of 

ive, however, he held that the Scriptures 
were clear and explicit. He believed that 
our first mother was instantly and miracu- 
lously made. 


when Professor Woodrow said his last word, 
the General Assembly remained in session 
for an hour longer, and the roll-call began, 
which gave each member of the court an 
opportunity to make a three-minute speech 
in explanation of the vote which he should 
cast. The ro)l-call was continued the next 
day, and consumed the greater part of the 
morning session. It was a notable fact 
that the most of those who avowed their 
determination to sustain the complaint of 
Dr. Woodrow, disavowed all sympathy 
with his theory of evolution. They stood 
by him for other reasons than the accept- 
ance of his doctrine. In the brief speech 
with which the members of the Assembl 
declared their attitude upon the vex 
question, those of the elders were note- 
worthy for directness, clearness and loyalty 
to the Scriptures. 

The result of the vote was unexpectedly 
decisive in condemnation of Dr. Woodrow’s 
views. One hundred and nine members 
voted against sustaining his complaint, and 
thirty-four in favor of it, while two wished 
to sustain in part. A committee. was then 
immediately appointed, the veteran Dr. 
Wm. Brown, chairman, to bring in a re- 
port as tothe status iu which this action 
of the Assembly leaves the matter. Dr. 
Woodrow, by his friends, gave notice of 
protest against the action of the Assembly, 
which protest they desire to go on the 
minutes. 

On Sunday, again, the pulpits of Balti- 
more were filled by members of the Assem- 
bly. The body must needs continue in its 
session for several days of the new week. 





BALTIMORE, MD, 


Althoit was after ten o’clock at night. 


—_-- 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


GEN. JoHN B. GoRDON, of Confederate 
fame, Governor of Georgia, was a commis- 
sioner to the Southern Presbyterian Assem- 
bly. 


...-The Rev. C. W. Morrill, formerly 
Episcopal rector, of Woonsocket, R. I., was 
ordained a Roman Catholic priest by Arch- 
bishop Fabre in Montreal last week. 


-...The General Confsrence of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church has been in session 
in Adrian, Mich. The Rev. David Jones, of 
Pennsylvania, was elected President. 


.... The General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in session 
in Newberne, N. C., recently, elected two 
new bishops—the Rev. Messrs. C. R. Harris 
and Charles C. Petty. 


...-A Union Service for persons whose 
churches will be closed during the summer, 
and others of the West side, will be held in 
the large open pavilion, 98th Street and 9th 
Avenue, this city, commencing Sunday af- 
ternoon, June 3d, 


«...The General Conference of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church was 
opened at Indiadapolis, recently, with 
prayer by a man—the Rev. David Smith— 
104 years old. He has been a professing 
Christian ninety years. 


..--The churches of Chicago have de- 
nounced very vigorously the action of the 
City Councilin voting down an ordinance 
prohibiting the location of saloons in the 
immediate vicinity of churches and schools 
and placing certain restrictions on Sunday 
liquor traffic. 


...-Itis urged that the first Sunday in 
June be observed as a foreign missionary 
day. Itis the Sabbath immediately preced- 
ding the assembling of the General Mission- 
ary Conference in London, which will be 
more nearly ecumenical than any that has 
yet been held. , 


.... Last week the corner-stone of a new 
building for the Methodist Book Concern 
and Missionary Society was laid at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, this city. Bishop Bowman laid the 
stone and Col. E. F. Ritter, General Fisk 
and Bishop Foss made addresses. 


.... Archbishop Vigil, of Guatemala, who 
was banished from his country on three 
hours’ notice by the Governmeut, has ar- 
rived ia this country on his way to Europe. 
His offense was a protest against the Gov- 
ernment’s action in introducing into the 
schools a text-book which he held to be im- 
pious. 


. ..The American Sunday-School Union 
organized last year 1,502 schools with 6,326 
teachers and 54,129 scholars. Schools aided 
first time 1,548 having 151,055 members. 
Schools (previously reported) aided 3,715 
having 213,988 members. Bibles distributed 
6,568, Testaments 10,302, families visited 
31,666. 


...-lt is stated that there are 600,000 men 
in lllinois between the ages of sixteen and 
forty, of whom 550,000 are not members of 
the Evangelical churches. This state 
ment, made on the authority of the Y. M. 
C. A., is hard to believe. The same organ- 
ization says several churches exist without 
a single male member. 


.... The Pope has issued a long encyclical 
on the slavery question. After referring to 
the teachings of the Bible, he urges the 
abandonment of slave-dealing in Egypt, the 
Sfidan and Zanzibar, and reiterates his con- 
demnation of the practice. He demands 
protection for missionaries in Africa, and 
praises Dom Pedro for abolishing slavery in 
Brazil. 


....The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church met in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., May 23d. The Rev. W. T. Maloney, of 
Chicago, was elected Moderator. A discus- 
sion on the tobacco question was had and 
the Assembly decided that it had no right 
to instruct presbyteries to refuse to license 
candidates for the ministry who are ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco. 

....-The Lutheran Ministerium, of Penn- 
sylvania, the oldest Lutheran synod in this 
country, held its 141st annual convention 
last week in Lancaster, Penn. Dr. G. F. 
Krotel was re-elected president. In his an- 
nual address he made an appeal for peace 
and harmony, and were caused by the spirit 
that has in the past few years manifested 
by some of the German ministers. 


....The Courch Army has become an im- 
portant institution in the Church of Eng- 
land. It reports 160 evangelists for the year, 
indicating an increase of 55. In addition to 
this, a considerable number of the officers, 





who bave passed through the course of 


training, and who, for various reasons were 
not quite fitted for the difficult work, have 
become Scripture readers and lay helpers. 


....Judge Wallace of the United States 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York, has over-ruled the demurrer of 
the defendant claiming that there was no 
justification for action in the suit against 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York 
City, to recover the penalty of $1,000 imposed 
by Congress for encouraging the migration 
of any alien into the United States “to per- 
form labor or service of any kind under 
eontract or agreement, express or implied,’ 
previously made. 


....The greatest and most successful re 
vival movement ever known in the North 
west has just been concluded in St. Paul, 
Minn., after a month’s vigorous work. Six 
Presbyterian, six Methodist, four Baptist, 
four Congregational and two Evangelical 
Association churches were united in the 
movement, under the direction of Messrs. 
Munhall and Towner. Fully 2,000 persons 
publicly confessed conversion; of these 
1,363 gave in their names and declared their 
church preferences. 370 were for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal; 356, Presbyterian; 176, 
Baptist; 103, Congregational; 82, Lutheran; 
58, Episcopal; 40, Catholic; 58, Evangelicad 
Association; 35, miscellaneous; and 70, none 
in particular. 


.... Where is Mr. Spurgeon, anyhow? It 
was supposed he was in the Baptist Union 
again, but this is the way he writes: 

* As one outside of the Union, I have no right 
to have anything further to do with its creeds 
or its declarations. I was not from the first at 
all hopeful that anything could be done, and 
therefore I retired. I wish I had been let alone 
for then I could have gone on with my own 
work in peace. Now,I must in the kindliest 
feeling make this my course. All has been 
done that can be done, and yet without violence 
to conscience we cannot unite; let us not at- 
tempt it any more; but each one go his own 
way in quiet, each striving honestly for that 
which he believes to be the revealed truth of 
God. I could have wished that instead of sav- 
ing the Union, or even purifying it, the more 
prominent thought had been to conform every- 
thing to the Word of the Lord.” 


....-Catholic Bishop Keane, of Richmond, 
in an article on ‘‘ The Reunionof Christen- 
dom,”’ says: 

“The memorialists [the Anglican Association 

for the Promotion of Christian Unity] were not 
far astray when they wrote: ‘The truths we 
hold in common are far more numerous, and of 
greater importance, than the points on which 
we differ.’” 
The Bishop says wheat is wheat tho 
tares are tares, and the convictions of the 
separated brethren should be treated with 
fairness, adding: 

“The magnet can attract only what is kin- 
dred to it, and we can best attract them to the 
fullness of truth through the truth which they 
already hold in common with us. It is no-want 
of loyalty to the fullness of the truth, to ac- 
knowledge and honor any portion of it wherever 
it may be found.” 


....The Dunkards recently ‘held their 
annual meeting in North Manchester, Ind. 
There was a very large attendance. The 
Conference decided against the wearing of 
mustaches and barber-trimmed hair. An 
arrangement was made to help poor con- 
gregations in Denmark and Sweden. Mem- 
bers were cautioned about taking oaths, 
especially in states where affirmation is re- 
garded as a modified oath, and members 
living in Western States were warned not 
to write flattering reports concerning their 
crops and financial success unless sustained 
by facts. The Conference reaffirmed all 
previous declarations about the use of 
tobacco and decided that applicants for 
membership should promise to be free from 
that habit. Ministers who chew or smoke 
will not be allowed to assist in church ad- 
judications. 


....A Nonconformist in England who 
wants the privilege of burial must be very 
careful not to offend the clergyman of the 
parish. A Nonconformist parishioner of 
Llanfrothen who'died the other day, had ex- 
pressed a wish to be buried beside his daugh- 
terin thechurchyard. The friends of the 
deceased intimated in the usual manner 
that they would like their own minister to 
perform the ceremony. This so exasperated 
the rector, the Rev. Richard Jones, that he 
ordered the sexton to fill up the grave 
which had already been dug, and then he 
locked the gates against the funeral pro- 
cession. Some strong men, however, soon 
burst these open, and the Noneonformist 
minister performed the ceremony. It is 
said that when a certain clergyman was 
asked whether he hadany objection to bury- 
ing a Nonconformist, replied: “Not the 
slightest; I should like to bury them 





all.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Hlissions. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY GEORGE WM. KNOX, D.D. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago Foreign Mis- 
sions were the dream of a few enthusiasts; 
fifty years ago the missionary societies 
were few and small; now the representatives 
of the Protestant Churches are gathering 
for an Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions. The Church recognizes at last 
its duty and prepares to obey its Lord’s last 
commapd; the wonder is that this recogni- 
tion and obedience have been so long de- 
layed. Thus far, indeed, the Church has 
done little beyond sending out exploring 
parties with here and there a reconnoisance 
in force, but now as the extent of the con- 
flict becomes apparent the courage and 
faith of the Church show themselves 
equal to the emergency. Learned men talk 
of the decadence of Christianity, talk as 
tho it had ceased to be a living force at all. 
and the Church answers by its magnificent 
crusade, Never does Christianity so vindi- 
cate its divinity as when the Church brings 
the heathen nations captive to her Lord. It 
is the work of faith, but God gives evidence 
enough to fill sight with gratitude; for the 
exploration shows not only the forces to be 
overcome but the triumphant power that 
can conquer them. In many and diverse 
fields missionaries are habituated to vic- 
tory. 

The great missionary movement of our 
age demands a concentration and a unity 
that were not so imperative a generation 
ago. Now we organize not for exploration 
but for conquest. Individual and independ- 
en associations give way to the organized 
work of the denominations, and now these 
must combine in a world-embracing league. 
A renewed review of the whole problem is 
needed. What is the precise result at 
which we aim? What are our forces and 
to what extent may they be increased ? 
What is the resistance and how may it best 
be overcome? No denomination and no 
board can xnswer these q1estions even for 
its own fields without a consultation with 
all the other societies and boards. The 
united thought of all is needed. Each 
denomination will find its own best place 
and work only as it is part of the gre:t 
whole. However utopian may be plans for 
organic unity a federal league of Protestant 
Churches is an immediate necessity. 

The London Conference is not a confer- 
ence of missionaries; it originated with men 
who had never seen foreign service and 
most of its members will be the representa- 
tives of Boards and Churches. And this is 
significant. Missionaries have set the ex- 
ample of united conference and effort and 
the obstacles have been found at home. 
Unions on foreign soil have been opposed 
and vétoed by the powers at home. The 
London Conference is the sign of a new day. 
If ultra-couservative boards recognize the 
need for united consultation and action 
missions will receive an impetus that will 
do much to carry them to a great success. 

The program of the Conference is not al- 
together satisfactory. It attempts too 
much. There is an unnecessary effort to 
cover the whole ot mission organization 
and method. Many of the topics which 
could not be adequately discussed in a day 
are given the fraction of an hour. Many of 
the questions would receive a different 
answer in the different fields and most of 
them have been dis::ussed sufficiently al- 
ready at the Conferences in India, China 
and Japan. The committee on program 
have given us the Table of Contents of a 
Cyclopedia of Missionary Polity. It is not 
the more or less satisfactory discussion of 
these minutiw that we want, but aclear 
view of the wide field and suggestions how 
to mass our forces so as to reach it most ef- 
fectively. It is not mission comity to which 
a day is given, but mission confederacy that 
needs discussion. 

We look to the Conference for some action 
that shall stir the Christian world to action 
against this last iniquity on the Congo, and 
are glad to see the subject prominently on 
the program. It is, we suppose, too much 
to expect our commerce and diplomacy to 
be Christian, but surely we may protest 
when they are devilish. Life and death are 
in ineongruous alliance in this last effort to 
solve the problem of Africa. 

It is much that the Conference meets at 
all. We trust it is the beginning of greater 

things for missions. As our Lord blesses 
the work abroad, as he gives his Church at 
home new faith and liberality, so may he 
give wisdom in council and unity in effort 
that the day may soon come when he shall 
reign, 





Biblical Research. 


In the Theol. Literaturblatt, of Leip- 
zig, for November 4th, Dr. Casper René 
Gregory quite effectually, and certainly 
fortunately disposes of a traditional mis- 
conception in New Testament textual crit- 
icism. He has examined into the question 
of the text of the Apocalypse and finds that 
it is much better than its reputation. He 
examined the texts in the editions of 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and 
Hort, to see how they agree and disagree. 
The Apocalypse contains 22 chapters of 403 
verses. In these 408 verses there are 138 
cases in which one or the other of these 
three editions stands alone. Of these 
Tregelles stands alone in 68. But of these 
26 are mere grammatical differences; 16 are 
omissions, and of these again 7 are 
articles, 3 conjunctions, 3 prepositions and 
ladverb; so that there are but two omis- 
sions of a serious character, namely the 
words ‘into captivity,” in xiii, 10, and the 
word “fallen” in xviii, 2, which is there 
found twice. Of the other peculiarities of 
Tregelles but 14 are additions, namely 5 
conjunctions, twice the verb *‘ to be,”’ twice 
the article, and once a preposition, so that 
there is left only the addition of the words 
“from God” in xx, 9. One of the variants 
is in punctuation, and only 11 are different 
words, and of these again only 4 are im- 
portant variants, so that the 68 differences 
between Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort, 
are really only 4 where different words 
are used. Westcott-Hort* stand alone 
in only 36 places, and of these 23 are 
grammatical peculiarities, 3 are omis- 
sions, namely a conjunction, an article and 
the word ‘eternity’ in the expression 
“from eternity to eternity’’; 3 are addi- 
tions, namely an adverb, a conjunction and 
an article; 2 are differences in the breath- 
ings, and only 2 are different words. ‘Tisch- 
endorf stands alone in 34 places. Of these 
17 are grammatical variations: 7 are addi- 
tions, namely, 2 pronouns, 2 articles, 1 prep- 
osition, 1 conjunction, 1 numeral; 5 are 
omissions, namely 3 articles, 1 pronoun and 
lconjunction. Only 5 are different words, 
namely a preposition, a pronoun, a diminu- 
tive form (x, 8), “‘linern”’ for “stone” (xv, 6), 
and ‘‘all,’’ for “‘ holy” (xxii, 21). Dr. Greg- 
ory concludes: 

“ The outlook is thus better than one would 
have expected even now. It is true that we 
would like to have the text of the New Testa- 
ment as pure as possible, and as correct as pos- 
sible, even in orthography, breathings and 
punctuation; and that must be the-aim of our 
researches. But yet it is a comfort to know that 
this book, for which we have so few manu- 
scripts, and which has had such a hard fate in 
the printed editions also, has, nevertheless, a 
comparatively fixed text, and that its 406 verses, 
in spite of the 138 variants, agree almost entirely 
in the three great editions.” 

All this does not affect the fact that the 
manuscript evidence for the original text 
of the Apocalypse is much less complete 
than for the rest of the New Testament. 


. Mr. James Death, formerly of the 
Cairo Brewery, seeks to correct the popular 
impression that ‘“‘old bottles” means old 
skins, in the passage ‘‘Neither do men put 
new wine into old bottles.” He says that 
no skin-bottle will stand a pressure of fif- 
teen pounds to the square inch, so that new 
wine, and some varieties of old wine, would 
burst new skins, unless the skins were per- 
petually opened,which would entail a great 
amount of labor, together with much loss 
of wine. The pressure of bottled beer is 
twenty pounds to the inch, and that of 
champagne in its slow ‘“‘insensible fermen- 
tation ”’ after nine months, is equal to from 
sixty to eighty pounds to the square inch 
in glass bottles; while during the first 
nine months both casks and glass bottles 
must be opened several times. Amphore, 
therefore, and only these, were the “‘bottles”’ 
alluded to in the text. Then, why were 
tew amphor required for new wine? He 
explains: 

“The solution is easy; semi-porous earthen 
jars were taken, rinsed with oil, and nearly 
filled with wine; this would be done after the 
principal fermentation,’ and before the aceti- 

fication due to exposure to the air had set in. 
The bottles containing the wine with the layer 
of oil are tightly stoppered and pitched or 
waxed externally to the level of the liquids 
(pitching the bottles was a Roman custom). 
The gas of the slow insensible fermentation 
bubbles through the oil and escapes through 
the pores of the unwaxed shoulder of the bot- 
tle. Later on the oil is absorbed in the pores 
and is oxidized, the gums natural to the wine 
dry therein; consequently, when old, the pores 
are stopped and cannot relieve the pressure of 
gas generated by new wine.” 
Skins, he allows, might be used in carrying 
wine from place to place, but not for keep- 
ing it, whether new or old, any length of 
time—they held water alone. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 10th. 
JESUS RISEN.—Marvt. xxvii, 1-15. 


NotTEs.—* Late on the Sabbath day.”— 
Just before dawn. “Mary Magda- 
lene.”’—She is the one Jesus cured of the 
possession of seven demons. (luke viii, 3.) 
She was a pure woman always and a true 
lover of Christ. “The other Mary.”— 
Mother of James the less and Joses. Mark 
adds Salome and Luke adds Joanna to the 
list neither indicating that there were many 
others. “An earthquake.’’—Matthew 
alone of the evangelists makes mention of 
this supernatural and visible rolling away 
of the stone. Amid all the wonders of those 
few days, no wonder the disciples were con- 
fused and individual experiences and obser- 
vation did not harmonize one with another. 
Who can understand the dynamics of the 
death and resurrection of Christ,or what 
friend even can analyze with microscopic 
minuteness the victory of life over death? 
“* His appearance.”’—His face. 
“The angel answered.’’—He saw the terror 
and perplexity these phenomena produced 
upon the women and that they had no idea 
their Lord had risen, so he addressed them 
lovingly, and joyously told them the glad 
news. “* He goeth before you into Gali- 
lee.”—Matthew does not mention the Ju- 
dwan appearances. It is hard to harmonize 
these divergent accounts of Christ’s appear- 
ances. Probably each mentioned what 
seemed to him as the most important ap- 
pearances after the resurrection. “On- 
til this day.’’—Until the writing of the 
gospel thirty or forty years after. 

Instruction.—W hat does the resurrection 
teach first and finally ? Immortality. That 
is the central truth which it has absolutely 
revealed to groping men. Philosophy does 
not convince the soul of that grand truth. 
It approaches gallantly enough the door 
that leads thereto; but then it mystifies. 
Science gives us many analogies, ’tis true, 
but can give no final demonstration of what 
man most craves to know. The fact that 
Christ did actually conquer death is the 
only incontrovertible proof of what every 
heart prays to be assured of. 

Yet there are many other helpful and vi- 
tal lessons that can be drawn from the fact 
of the resurrection. One of these is the 
moral ower to conquer sin that Christ 
through his victory has bequeathed to his 
disciples. This power is potential and can 
be brought to maturity only by along and 
persistent struggle. We cannot doit alone. 
Christ will not doit alone for us. Together 
we can do all things, and as we fight angels 
will cheer us to victory. 

It is about the last thing most of us would 
want to do, namely, toget up beforesunrise 
in order to show our love for the Master. 
If we were more eager to meet our Lord, to 
commune with him and to do his bidding, 
would we not follow the sublime example 
of the two Marys? 

The earthquake preceded the appearance 
of the angels and the happiest news in the 
world. Often it is so with us; the disaster, 
the despair may precede the unveiling of 
the loving face of the Master. If it does 
not seem todo so, is it. not because we open 
not our stupefied ears to hear the voice and 
our blinded eyes to see the vision ? 

Angels are perhaps ministering to us in 
our troubles more than we suspect. The 
other world is not su very far off. The 
Kingdom of God may be within us, and 
God himself is nearer to us than we can 
know. Sono fear need come to him who 
loves Jesus and tries to seek him. 

Truth bottled up, no matter how impor- 
tant it may be, is useless. It must be cir- 
culated, tested and lived in order to save 
men. The great truth of lifein Jesus that 
we may have must be quickly imparted to 
others, lest weary of its lazy hosts it flies to 
more congenial hearts. 

Bad men often unconsciously bear their 
witness te the truth. It is not the most 
valuable testimony. The best testimony of 
Christ comes from himself and his truest 
followers. 

A great injury has been done to the mem- 
ory of Mary Magdalene, by the report has- 
tily taken up that she was a woman of bad 
character. Tell no bad tales about another 
ubless you positively know them to be true, 
and perhaps not even then. 

What an utter failure was the counsel of 
the Jews to discredit the resurrection of 
Christ! If worked for a brief time, but 


Christendom is now the proof that false- 
hood cannot curb truth. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is founded on 
his resurrection. Paul said that if Christ 
were not risen their faith was vain. The 
resuriection was the great proof of the truth 
of allthat Christ claimed to be. It is the 
seal of Christianity as wellasthe ground 
of our hopein our own future life. 


























Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
JOHNSON, WAYLAND, Dalt 
to Peekville, Penn. on, Ga., called 
LUDLAM, R. L., ord. in Cumberland, Ia. 
READ, I. W., called to Quincy, Il. 
on 5 D., died recently in Georgetown, 


SEARS, A. B., Philadelphia, Penn., 
call to tlion, N.Y. aocnpes 

a ~ JOSIAH TORREY, D.D. 2 ies 
ly in Royalston, Muss., aged 7 oe 

VAN TASSEL, F. K., besctnes ast 
Union, Broome County, N, Y. ? a 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABBOTT, LyMay, D.D., accepts call to Ply 
mouth ch., Brooklyn, i. Ee 

ADRIAN, IsAAc N., Turner, IIl., resigns, 

ANDREWS, Davip W.., Hebron, accepts 
call to Hobart and Ross, I nd. 

ARNOLD, ArrHuR E., Stillman Valley 
ILL., accepts call to Fairfield, Ia. : 

AVERY, H. H., has begun work at §t, 
Francis, Kan. 

AYER, EpwIn L, bas begun work at Way. 
land, Mich. 

BAKER, ARIEL A., of Newell, accepts cal] 
to Independence, Ta. 

BOYNTON, NEHEMIAH, inst. in Union ch, 
Boston, Mass. 

BRODIE, ANDREW M., Chicago Semi 
—~— call to Columbia ch., Cincinnati, 


BROWN, EpwIn C., of Bangor Seminary, 
will supply at No. Belfast, Me., for the 
summer. 

BRUCE, CHARLES R.. New Hampton, Ia,, 
has begun work at ‘Sun Prairie, Wis, 
BUGBEY, WILLIAM S., Cheboygan, called 

toSo. Haven, Mich 

BURR, HANForD M., “Hartford Seminary, 
invited to become "assistant pastor First 
ch., Loweli, Mass. 

CHARLTON, JOHN W., Steuben, accepts 
- to Mesopotamia and No. Brookfield, 


CLARK, THEODORE J.. Bernardston, re- 
signs and moves to Northfield, Mass. 

DANA, MALCOLM M’G., Plymouth ch., St. 
Panl, Minp., resigns. 

DARLING, WALTER &£., Farmington, N, 
H., withdraws resignation. 

ELY, RoBert E., Union Seminary, called 
to mission work in charge of Prospect 
St. ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

EVANS, DANIEL, Bangor Seminary, invited 
to supply a year at Frankfort. Me. 

FOSTER, RICHARD B., Milford, accepts ca” 
to Cheney, Kan. 

FRY, HOLLAND B., has begun work at Sut 
ton, Neb. 

GREELEY, CLARENCE, invited to supply at 
Oxford, Me., for the summer. 

HALL, Apert E., Westmoreland, accepts 
call to Warner, N. H. 

LAWRENCE, HEnry O., accepts call to E. 
Brainerd, Minn. 

LUCKEY, FRANK R., ord. in Humphrey 
St. ch., New Haven, Conn. 

MITCHELL, Jonun, Wyoming, IIL, accepts 
call to Aurora, Neb. 

PARSONS, HENky W., called to Lake Ben- 
ton, Minn. 

PRESTON, JARED R., State Missionary, 
accepts call to Ontario and La Grange 
mission, Ind. 

STAVER, DANIEL, of E. Portland, accepts 
call to Forest Grove, Or. 

WHITE, O. W., engaged at Winooski and 
Essex Junction, Vt. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, Henry L., inst. in Merrill, Wis, 

BURDICK, CHARLES R., accepts call to 
Omer, Wis. 

ARNAHAN, R. A., accepts call to First 
ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

CLOKEY, A. W., Wakefield ch., German- 
town, Penn., resigns. 

RAYMOND, ALBERT R., died recently in 
Hanlinton, Penn., axed 7 79. 

SMITH, Tuomas G., D.D., Waueas, Wis., 
resigns. 

WADSWORTH, CHARLES, Worcester, 
Mass., accepts call to San Francisco, 
Cal. 

WILLIAMS, Fenwick T., Presbytery of 
the Hudson, died recently, aged 74. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BUREE. EDWARD, ord. priest in New York 

ity 

BROTLOME, Georce H., ord. priestin New 
York City. 

FULLERTON, GEoRGE S., ord. priest in 
Philadelphia, Renn. 

GIESY, S H.. D.D., Washington, D. C., 
died May < 27th, aged 62. : 

HASKINS, EpwARD CARLTON, ord. priest in 
New York City. 

McKINNEY, Joux, ord. priest in Long Isl 
and City, N } 

MOSHER, PHILIP W., ord. priest in New 


York City. 

monte. JOHN S., ord. priest in New York 
ity 

ae a, Joun F., ord. priest in New 
York City. 


ROGERS, GrorGE, ord. priest in Mauch 
Chunk, Penn. 

SAWYER. Anprew L., ord. priest in New 
York City. 

FACE, sam ord. deacon in New 
York C 

TURNER, 4 R., 
Chunk, Penn. 

WOODRUFF, WiL11AM L., ord priest im 
Mauch Chunk, Penn. 


ord. priest in Mauch 


[May 31, 1888, 
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Ushers for all vol r The 
readers will guide us in the selectson of works for fur. 
ther notice.) 


RECENT FICTION. 


A YEAR or so ago a volume of brief 
stories, translated from the German of an 
author practically unknown till then to 
American readers, came from the Apple- 
tons—‘The Jews of Barnow,” by Karl 
Emil Franzos, the eminent German novel- 
jst. The extraordinary race-characteristics 
and domestic and social life illustrated in 
these stories, being the actual and genuine 
Polish Jew at home and in all his unpre- 

ssing barbarousness, was treated by 
Franzos with a vigorous realism and art 
that impressed itself strongly, often pain- 
fully. ‘“‘The Jews of Barnow” was recog- 
nized as a volume for permanent place in 
the household library; a very remarkable 
series of portraitures and narrations from 
singular national life. The translation 
(and what seems to be an exceedingly 
smooth and accurate one, by Dr. Julie 

Sutter) of a new work of Franzos now 
mes to us in For the Right; a long and 
exceedingly powerful work of fiction in 
every sense of the word,altho its strength of 
purpose rather than mere fancy is unmistak- 
able. The scene of For the Right is the lit- 
tle agricultural district of Galicia (closely 
adjoinaag ~+Rumania) known as the Bukow- 
ina; peopled by a hardy, hot-headed race 
of peasants and small proprietors, exposed 
every day in the year to the gross exactions 
of Austrian misgovernmentand cruelty, with 
adebased moral and religious constitution 
and chafing under petty tyrannies that they 
can find more courage to attack than force 

to subvert. Among sucha community grows 

up a man of the soil named Taras Barabola, 
of unkindly origin but born to tea moral 
power among his fellows, to whom his name 
becomes a tower of strength, aterror anda 
blessing, as the stern circumstances succeed 
into which he finds himself forced to take 
an active part, always striving in his blind 
and often mistaken way to act for them 
and “for the right’ indeed. Taras is, in 
fact, a magnificent study of natural hero- 
ism, often working out its ends very errone- 
ously but with a sincerity of purpose and 
alofty superiority to surroundings that has 
something of the divine essence in it. The 
author holds us intent on bis tale by the 
dignity and vigor of this central figure so 
erring and inconsistent, yet with such a 
genuine nobility about him. A fictitious 
tragedy seldom leaves a more enduring 
impression on one. As Dr. George Mac- 
donald, in the preface he contributes to the 
novel, observes justly: ‘‘Our author keeps 
his narrative entirely consistent with 
human nature; not, indeed, human nature 
as degraded, disjointed and unworthy, 
neither human nature as ideally perfect, 
but human nature as reaching after perfec- 
tion of doing the duty that is plainly per- 
ceived”—that 1s, the maintaining of the 
course thatsuch a man as Barabola verily 
believes the right one. The prefator also 
says: “We may doubt if such a man as 

Taras ever lived; but alas for him who 
has no hope that such a man will ever 
be.” The exquisitely picturesque scene 

m which for the Right is laid, in de- 
scribing which Franzo3 is an artist like 
Achenbach,the Bukowina population and a 
hundred effective elements impart beauty 
and interest to a narrative, whose stirring 
action (tor it is indeed stirring), takes place 
im acorner of Europe rarely alluded to in our 
omniscient newspapers or visited by the 
globe-trotting contingent of foreign trav- 
élers. Franzos’s literary style is beauti- 
fully simple and graphic in the original; 
and the translator has abided by it in this 
English version. In For the Right we again 
Tecognize with the strongest respect and 
interest Karl Emil Franzos as a genuine 
realist and a remarkable European writer. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Collaborated writing of novels has most 
frequently proved a failure, with the bril- 
liant exceptions that scarcely equal half a 
dozen—including the Messrs. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Besant and Rice. Perhaps the 
best piece of collaborated fiction was the 

Cross of Berney,” a romance into which 
Some six or eight eminent French authors 
threw & spirit and grace singularly har- 
monious and agreeable. That Mrs. M. O. 
W. Oliphant and Mr. T. B. Aldrich should 
Produce a superior piece of work when they 
put their experienced literary faculties into 
Partnership, was to be expected. The 
nd Son, which filled a prominent niche 
he Atlantic last season as one of that 
magazine's serials, isan exceedingly well 
Ponceived and simply constructed story of 





int 


English country life; and the unity of con- 
eeption and sympathetic execution of the 
novel has been so complete that it is diffi- 
cult to define where the joinery has been 
carried on—with this chapter and situation, 
or with that. We infer, however, that Mrs. 
Oliphant’s share preponderates in the story, 
owing to its familiar atmosphere and con- 
duct. The Second Son is a sober story, but 
not gloomy. The characterization is force- 
ful and true to life, especially Edmund and 
Stephen Milford, who are admirably studied 
and depicted. Elizabeth Travers is a win- 
ning sketch of English womanhood, and 
there is much neatness of treatment notice- 
able in Mrs. Travers and the amusing fam- 
ily lawyer, Mr. Gavelkind. There is much 
quiet enjoyment to be derived from The 
Second Son for readers who are partial to 
the thorough-going English country-life 
novel. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The optimistic outlook on the efforts of 
the average—perhaps rather more than the 
average—young woman’s effort to achieve 
independence and earn a comfortable living 
is the view afforded us in Gentle Breadwin- 
ners, by Catherine Owen. There is proba- 
bly an important basis of fact in the beok; 
and we hope so, as to the results described 
in it, for the sake of unprotected and ambi- 
tious girls who are resolved t> earn their 
bread and shelter by the aid of a cooking- 
stove, good receipt books and downright 
zeal for toothsome products of the two con- 
veniences. Left destitute suddenly, May 
and Dorothy Fortescue did fine cooking for 
their living, and succeeded thoroughly in 
that profession—such is the gist of the little 
volume. It is a practical, sensible one, evi- 
dently meant to be suggestive rather than 
merely entertaining. If any young woman 
reads this notice at a time when she is 
aware that she must very presently make 
some sort of a determined shift for a liveli- 
hood and naturally casts about for one 
worthy of a gentlewoman, we advise her pe- 
rusal of Mrs. Owen’s little sketch before she 
applies for a post as nursery-governess or 
companion. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 

Fora long time it has been a surprise 
to literary people interested in the more 
recondite and choicer class of fiction that no 
American edition of the remarkable works 
of the remarkable English novelist, George 


_ Meredith, was prepared by some one of our 


enterprising firms who are willing to expe- 
rience the inconvenience of a slow, if sure, 
sale of a particular line of books. Messrs. 
Roberts Bros., of Boston, have just issued 
the opening volumes in the complete libra- 
ry series they have undertaken; such in- 
itial ones being ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel’’ and ‘Sandra Belloni.” Not to 
have read Meredith is, we are glad to see, 
fast becoming a literary dereliction; and 
these powerful and characteristic novels 
worthily inaugurate an easy and inexpen- 
sive remedy. The volumes are convenient 
in size, printed clearly, and well, if plainly 
bound. 


»— 


ROOSEVELT’S GOUVERNEUR 
MORRIS. 


So far as we can judge from Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’sGouverneur Morrisin the“ Amer- 
ican Statesman ”’ series, history is to him 
not only “ past politics,” but politics of the 
present. His first interest lies not in the 
biographical details, but with the states- 
man. He has contrived to leave on his 
readers a vivid, definite and very satisfactory 
impression of the man himself; but this is 
incidental and does not compare with the 
study of American politics ‘‘past’’ and pres- 
ent contained in his compact volume. The 
historic personages with whom he has to 
deal, are for him neither stately figures in 
bronze or marble, nor privileged characters 
whose actions are to be reviewed in terms of 
classic propriety. The venerable fathers 
become palpable contemporaries and fare 
asthey may atthe hands of a writer who 
does not count reserve among the merits of 
a political author. As for Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, he was one of the most brilliant, orig. 
nal and altogether interesting members of 
the Revolutionary group. Noble in hisin- 
dependence, penetrating and sagacious as 
he was incorruptible, there is a peculiar fit- 
ness in bringing him forward for study at a 
time when statesmen of his kind are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The man who 
has set down to his credit the final draft 
of the Federal Constitution, the origina- 
tion of the national coinage, and of the Erie 
Canal, who stood fast at his post in Paris 
through the whole Reign of Terror and rep- 
resented his country with dignity when 
every other diplomat had fled, and who, 
both at home and abroad, made so great a 
figure on the path of independent politics, 
could not fail of commanding both the in- 











terest and the enthusiasm of Theodore 





Roosevelt. And what Mr. 
sees, believes and feels, he generally 
succeeds in making his readers see 
believe and feel. The volume is skillfully 
grouped so as to show its subject to advan- 
tage in the great relations and situations of 
his life. Morris’s boyhood and youth lead up 
naturally to his patriotic activity through 
the Revolution, to his services in the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, to his 
life abroad and admirable conduct as our 
Representative at Paris during the dark 
days of the Terrors, and to his position 
afterward as a Federalist in the hopeless 
minority which followed the rise of the 
Jeffersonian Democrats. Through all of 
these periods Mr. Roosevelt handles his 
subject with admirable clearness and sug- 
gestiveness. His observations on the 
strength of the Federalist Party and on the 
causes of their downfall are full of political 
wisdom. So, too, he commands our assent 
in his position that the essential defect of 
Morris’s position was that he wished to 
build up a government in which the faults, 
vices and dangerou:s tendencies of one 
class in the state should be neutralized by 
being balanced against another to hold it 
in check instead of building the govern- 
ment broadly on a principle of confidence 
in the people. He remarks happily that 
the old-school Jeffersonians believed in “a 
strong people and a weak government,” 
while Mr. Lincoln, who had seized on all 
tha. was best and most vital in the Fed- 
eralist theory ‘‘ was the first who showed 
how astrong people might have a strong 
government and yet remain the freest on 
earth.”” Hardly less acute is his assertion 
that “‘ Jefferson led the Democrats to vic- 
tory only when he had learned to acquiesce 
thoroughly in some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Federalism, andthat the govern- 
ment of himself and his successors was 
good chiefly in so far as it followed out the 
theories of the Hamiltonians; while Ham- 
ilton and the Federalists fell from power 
because they could not learn the one great 
truth taught by Jefferson—that in America 
a statesman should trust the people.” 
Morris’s position on the slavery question is 
immensely to his credit, and stands as such 
in this volume, especially as contrasted 
with the strange action of Oliver Ellsworth, 
an action so inconsistent and contradictory 
to the tenor of an otherwise noble life. As 
a study in contribution to scientific states- 
manship Mr. Roosevelt’s politics are always 
up to the highest and best traditions of the 
Republic and to be commended as ap- 
proaching the ideal of political ethics. We 
cannot always agree with his political opin- 
ions. We must believe that he is mischiev- 
ously astray in his strictures on the equal 
representatiow of the larger and smaller 
statesin the Senate. The raison d’étre of 
the second house is not the desirability of 
having two houses both on a numerical 
basis of representation, but of having a 
second house not on a numerical basis of 
representation at all, but on some other 
different basis. Property representation and 
heredity were objectionable but state repre- 
sentationin the Senate was a natural and 
happy solution of the problem. The ques- 
tion of large or small has nothing to do with 
the matter any more than rich or poor. 
With New England’s rum and slave traffic 
in mind and remembering Washington’s 
remark that Rhode Island “had long since 
bid adieu to every principle of honor, com- 
mon sense and honesty,” we shall not take 
up the cudgels for the Puritan common- 
wealths except to remark that Mr. Roosevelt 
goes too farin his strictures. It may be a 
pardonable intemperance of style which 
permits him in one sentence to speak of 
“The ferocious frivolity of the French no- 
blesse, or the ignoble, sordid, bloody baseness 
of those swinish German kinglets who let out 
their subjects to do hired murder, and battened 
on the blood and sweat of the wretched beings 
under them, until the whirlwind of the French 
Revolution swept their carcasses from off the 
world they cumbered.” 
But it is an intemperance which, when 
wedded to a prejudice like that which crops 
outin this volume against New England 
quickly becomes blind as to some things and 
malicious as to others. We can but think 
that in his exaggerated estimate of the low 
condition of popular patriotism during the 
Revolution Mr. Roosevelt does injustice to 
his own state. New York was ahead in the 
quota she furnished to the army, not only of 
Virginia and Massachusetts, but of the 
numbers assigned to her on the basis of pop- 
ulation. Thereis no reason for such a seri- 
ous view as Mr. Roosevelt takes of the 
Hartford Convention. It was asecret meet- 
ing of thirty-six harmless gentlemen who 
represented nothing but an excited state of 
political opiniog. Gouverneur Morris was 
excited and embittered at the time like all 
the rest, but he was soon calm and hopeful 


Roosevelt 


again. To compare him with Aaron Burror 
Calhoun isto compareirresponsible talk with 
responsible action. What did Dr. Chan- 
ning, a far more mild-tempered and cau- 
tious man, allow himself to do and say under 
the provocation of these same events ? When 
war was madeon Mexico, William Slade,the 
Governor of Vermont, declared the Uniun 
dissolved by the act. We may smile at 
such vaporings, but they do not cloud the 
fame of great men. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 


”~ 
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WE are glad to see a volume of the 
late Dr. N. J. Burton’s sermons, lectures 
and miscellaneous writings published. 
Under the general title of Yale Lectures 
on Preaching Gnd Other Writings, they 
make a thick, handsome octavo worthy of — 
the striking man of whose work they are 
the imperfect memorial. Dr. Burton was 
intellectually and spiritually the successor 
of Dr. Bushnell at Hartford. Without be- 
ing in the largest sense a man of genius, he 
possessed unmistakable touches of that in- 
definable gift, as these published remains 
show very distinctly. He was far more 
humorous than Dr. Bushnell, stood stronger 
among the people and was more a man of 
the people. The bonhomie of the man over- 
flowed in his preaching and even in his 
prayers. Some of these sermons and ad- 
dresses are classical, but it is only under 
severe self-restraint that they are so. 
Nothing can be more entertaining nor have 
more of the essence of wisdom in it than his 
address before the Yale Seminary on “ Ve- 
racity in Ministers.’”’ As a whole it is one 
of the wisest, keenest and most forcible dis- 
cussions of a great subject that ever went 
to print. It will do many times the good 
that can be gotten out of the most conclu- 
sive didactics on the same subject delivered 
more ethico. There is a large man, a large 
heart and the most absolute good sense in 
all he says, while religiously the utterances 
of the preacher go deep into the heart. It 
is only a very superficial reader who would 
say on going over these sermons that they 
are a new thing in the Christian pulpit. 
They are new only inform. In reality they 
are just such sermons as Luther and Lati- 
mer preached, translated into the nine- 
teenth century. (Charles L. Webster & Co.) 
The Rev. W. G. Blackie, Professor in 
the New Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
has published a series of most useful, sug- 
gestive and comprehensive studies of the 
early days of the Uebrew monarchy 
nominally a volume of expository chapters 
on The First Book of Samuet. The volume 
begins with the circumstances attending 
the birth of Samuel, with the beautiful and 
affecting story of Hannah, of her trial and 
trust and the awful disclosure of the hid- 
den ways of God in vindicating righteousness 
among men as illustrated in the fall of 
Eli’s house. To the whole history of 
Samuel, Saul and the gradual approach of 
David to the throne, Professor Blackie 
brings not only resources of a scholarly 
and theological mind, but also of an essen- 
tially practical mind. Scotch sense is dif- 
ferent from any other sense in this world, 
and whatever the difference may be Dr. 
Blackie is a capital illustration of it. We 
have no space to follow Dr. Blackie through 
his volume, nor to note the minor points at 
which we should differ with him. In a 
practical expository volume of this kind, 
the minor differences are of Ro account, 
when the general excellence, theological 
soundness, forcible presentation and sug- 
gestive treatment of the subject are what 
they are in this case. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) As an indication of the vitality 
of our American missions abroad, and of 
their reflex influence on Christianity at 
home, we mention a volume of sermons 
preached by the Rev. A. W. Clark, mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Prague, 
in Bohemia, published in that country and 
sent to this country for use among Bohe- 
mians here, of whom there is an increasing 
number. The book is entitled Cena Duse; 
or, Worth of the Soul, and may be obtained 
of the American Tract Society in this city, 
or through the Rev. E. A. Adams, 670 
Throop Street, Chicago. for fifty cents. 








....A very complete survey of the history 
and points both biblical, ecclesiastical and 
practical involved in the Congregational 
polity and order will be found in The 
Church—-Kingdom Lectures on Congrega- 
tionalism, by the Rev. A. Hastings Ross. 
These lectures were delivered on the South- 
worth Foundation in Andover Theological 
Seminary in the years 1882-1886. Mr. Ross 
isalready known as the author of several 
volumes on the same general subject. The 
present work is substantially an expansion 
of his ‘‘ Pocket Manual,” and of his lec- 
tures at Oberlin. An important difference 





between this and previous volumes by the 
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same author and most Congregational writ- 
ers is the definition with which he begins,of 
the Kingdom of Heaven and of the Congre- 
gational conception of the relation of the 
Church toit. In this our author follows 
more or less closely Dr. Candlish, whose 
admirable discussion of this topic has ap- 
parently opened his eyes to a defect in many 
previous Congregational writers. From 
this point the Lectures advance on the 
well-beaten track of Congregational expo- 
sition. The peculiar characteristics of the 
Congregational polity are pointed out di- 
rectly and in illustrative comparison with 
the polity of other denominations, fairly, 
intelligently, and in a non-controversial 
spirit. Looking at his book from an eccle- 
siastical line of view the striking points 
nit are the disposition to minimize coun- 
cils and to substitute what he calls “ Rec- 
ognition” for installation. As to the first, 
there must obviously be something in the 
Congregational order to represent the 
unity and fellowship of the churches, and 
as Dr. Ross is inclined to withdraw from the 
old method of conciliary action he ap- 
proaches pari passu the substitution of the 
Association. This is a serious departure 
from the way of the fathers in two respects: 
first and least, because the defect might be 
remedied, the Assuciations are exclusively 
ministerial bodies; the more important 
objection is that it is against the genius, 
traditions and whole spirit of Congrega- 
tionalism to introduce standing or perma- 
nent bodies of any kind into its administra- 
tion. As to the substitution of ‘‘ Recog- 
nition” for Installation, what he proposes 
isachange onlyinname. The thingitself 
will remain equally Presbyterian under the 
new name as under the old. The only 
really Congregational thing to be done is 
for the churches to return to the old con- 
ception of ordination, no’ as introduction 
to a sacred profession or ministry recog- 
nized as valid-in all the churches, but toa 
special ministry which is valid only in the 
one church to which it relates. (Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety: Boston and Chicago.) 


...- It is with unqualified satisfaction that 
we conclude our examination of the two 
volumes just published of the History of 
Prussia under Frederick the Great, 1740- 
1756, by Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Car- 
nell University. These volume are a con- 
tinuation of the work begun by the same 
author in his previous “ History of Prussia 
to the Accession of Frederick the Great.” 
They are to be followed by a fourth, to cover 
the period of the Seven Years’ War and of 
recovery from it, and a fifth tocarry the his- 
tory down to the death of Frederick. Pro- 
fessor Tuttle was for several years resident 
in Berlin not only as a student of Prussian 
history but as the correspondent of a lead- 
ing London journal. In exercising the du- 
ties of this office widely, from Berlin to 
Constantinople, he gained an acquaintance 
with Prussian methods and Prussian ideas 
of operating them which has served him 
well both in the study and exposition of the 
history of the kingdom. Beyond this he 
addressed himself to a thorough and intel- 
ligent study of the sources of knowledge. 
In the preface to the first of the two vol- 
umes now before us he gives a rapid but ad- 
mirable critical survey of these original 
sources on which his work rests. It shows 
at a glance the difference between the plan 
in which this work is done and that pur- 
sued by Carlyle. Professor Tuttle’s style 
is simple and direct, while free from that 
epigrammatic affectation for which jour- 
nalistic correspondence is such a fatally 
efficient schooling, it retains the liveliness 
aud pointof awriter whose training teaches 
him to command his audience from the first 
word. Sofaras Carlyle has been accepted 
as a standard, much in these volumes will 
be received as new and perhaps heretical. 
The portrait of Frederick asa man and as 
a soldier will be found to contain new fea- 
tures and to make a different impression, 
while Prussian ideas and Prussian admin- 
istration in the whole complex system of 
political, social and military life will be 
found to have received a far more thorough 
and adequate exposition. We await with 
interest the conclusion of the work, which 
so far as it is at present completed, is a 
credit to American scholarship, and a new 
proof ofthe rapid advances which the study 
of history has made of latein this country. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25 per vol.) 

....[tis not every writer on temperance, 
or on any other subject, who can discover 
as good a title for his book as King Alco- 
hol in the Realm of King Cotton. Itisa 
large book of over 800 pages that Prof. 
H. A. Scomp has given us under this title, 
but he has combined with it a large 
amountof colonial history and in general 
handied the subject in a free, large way 





which might be expected of a professor in 
a college, and which, for those who have 
time to read so large a book, will add 
greatly to its interest and usefulness. The 
temperance history of Georgia is highly in- 
teresting, and dates from the beginning. 
Georgian colonists were already experi- 
mentingin Prohibition when New England 
was growing rich on the manufacture of 
rum. Astate in which one hundred and 
fifteen of its one hundred and thirty-eight 
counties are now under some kind of pro- 
hibitory administration must have a tem- 
perance sentiment too deeply rooted to 
have grown up ina day. Professor Scomp 
goes back in his history to the colonial re- 
lations with England. His chapters on the 
introduction of distilled spirits into Eng- 
land in the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century are 
not, of course, the first statement of the 
facts; but they have a new and instructive 
connection with the subject in hand. 
Georgia appears wellin all this early anti- 
rum agitation. Dr. Hales’s books against 
drinking distilled liquors were sent to the 
people of Georgia in 1734, more than fifty 
years previous to Dr. Rush’s essay. In fact, 
Georygia’s early struggles against rum and 
against slavery were immensely to the credit 
of th: colouy and form interesting and val- 
uable features in the introductory chapters 
of this book. Professor Scomp traces with 
scrupulous pains the Church action on the 
subject in Georgia and gives a complete 
history of the anti-bellum as well as the 
post-bellum temperance movement in the 
state. The work, notwithstanding the many 
popular features which fit it for general cir- 
culation, is still the production of an accu- 
rate, conscientious scientific worker who has 
done his werk so well that he is not likely 
to have many competitors. An ordinary look 
which does not belong to the book, is given 
to it by the cheap wood-cut portraits of 
temperance workers it contains. They are 
objectionable as contrary to good taste, and 
on the more serious ground that they indi- 
cate a disposition to give increasing weight 
in all such movements to personal consider- 
ations and to take the movement off the 
ground of simple truth and righteousness, 
(The Blakely Printing Co.) 


...-The late Prof. Roswell Dwight 
Hitchcock, D.D.,LL.D., of Union Theologi 
cal Seminary, was shy of committing him- 
self to print. He published little, and 
shortly before his death, burned the most 
of his manuscripts. Of the thirty sermons 
which escaped cremation nineteen are now 
published in a volume taking its title from 
the subject of the first Eternal Atonement. 
The personal magnetism, the graceful 
statement, the polish, point afid suggestive 
brevity of the great preacher linger in 
these sermons and make them models in 
their way. They are not theological discus- 
sions tho they are saturated with theology, 
and at times bristle with its sharp points 
and definite thinking ; nor are they learned 
expositions, tho no one can possibly take 
up the volume without perceiving at a 
glance that he has come toa full fountain 
and is todraw on a mind full of systematic 
aud critical knowledge. These sermons, 
like al) which are really worth hearing, come 
home to the bosom—thought and feeling of 
the times. They give out the eternal truth 
of Christianity and meet the people with 
replies which contain the marrow of the 
matter in them. 
have such another preacher as Dr. Hitch- 
cock in our pulpits, and long before the 
press issues another so well worth reading, 
and owning for reading again, as this 
volume published by the Scribners. 
There is much to be commended in 
the general plan and execution of the Rev. 
Dr. Thos. Whitelaw’s commentary on The 
Gospel of St. John. It is, as is indicated on 
the title-page, an exposition exegetical and 
homiletical. It contains thorough intro- 
ductory discussions of all the main points, 
critical, historical and theoJogical, which 
have been raised in the recent study of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is designed for the use 
of clergymen, students and teachers. The 
author writes from the orthodox and evan- 
gelical stand-point. His work is compact- 
ly and comprehensively done so as to put 
the student in possession of the salient 
points of critical controversy and the shades 
and varieties of opinion as to the interpre- 
tation of the text. 


....Messrs. Bell & Sons, of London, have 
taken in hand the continuation of the Bohn 
publications, and produced neat and conven- 
ient editions of Bacon’s “‘Essays,’’ Dante’s 
“Inferno,” ‘“Faust,’’ Lessing’s ““Laokoon,” 
Plato’s *‘Dialogues,’’Moliere’s ‘“Plays,”’ etc. 
The last of the excellent publications we have 
seen is Julian the Emperef, containing 
Gregory Nazianzen’s two Invecttves, and 
Libaniuse’s Monody, with Julian’s Extant 





It will be long before we. 





Theosophical Works, translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. The paper and presswork are 
good, the textis printed without abridge- 
ment and the series is in all respects,a promis 
ing advance in the movement to provide the 
people with cheap classic literature. (Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) “Questions of the 
Day,” tract No. xlii(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
is Bodyke; a Chapter in the History of 
Irish Landlordism, by Henry Norman. 
This little volume contains the letters writ- 
ten to and published in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette by the author from the spot. They 
are his personal observations ofthe O’Cal- 
laghan evictions, and are illustrated by in- 
stantaneous photographs made by the author 
Wecan give only brief mention to A 
Student’s Views Abroad, composed of ex- 
tracts from the author’s journals and pub- 
lished Ietters in a two years’ tour through 
Holland, Central Europe, Russia, Malta, 
Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Greece, England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Italy. The trip cost him but $750. It was 
certainly cheap at that price. The author 
was fresh from college at the start and not 
yet twenty-one years old. His trip was 
made largely on foot and his book has the 
freshness of personal observations written 
onthe spot. The authoris Harry E. Lutz, 
now editor ot the Union Herald, of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, at which office the book is pub- 
lished. William S. Gottsberger pub- 
lishes From the Lands of Exile, a series of 
interesting sketches by Pierre Loti of sub- 
jects that were suggested by his experiences 
in the French War in Chinain 1883. They 
are written gracefully and prefaced with a 
delightful dedicatory sketch of the late 
Mrs. Edward Lee Childe (née Blanche de 
Triqueti.) A new indication of the 
healthy interest which is growing up in this 
country in the preservation of historic ma- 
terial and especially as preserved in family 
histories is seen in the Holland- American 
Year Book, which brings out its First Part 
for 1888 illuminated with numerous wood- 
cut portraits, sketches of prominent de- 
scendants from Holland ancestors, articles 
in prose, verse and Dutch dialect, together 
with a large amount of current information 
of interest to persons of Holland descent. 
The editor and publisher is Morris Coster, 
17 and 19 Broadway. 














...- Three Kingdoms: a Hand-Book of 
the Agassiz Asseciation has reached in the 
last edition the seventh thousand. It is 
published with an introduction commend- 
atory by Professor Hyatt of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, who is clearly 
within bounds when he says that “‘ the ac- 
tual results of the work done are as aston- 
ishing as the unprecedented quickness of 
growth of the association in numbers and 
influence.” He adds that ‘‘the origiuator 
of the enterprise has done something per- 
manent toward developing and spreading a 
taste for self-culture in an almost new 
sense.’”?’ The Three Kingdoms is the official 
manual of the association, which has now 
grown to huge proportions, and stretches 
out over the United States and Canada. It 
gives directions for the organization of 
chapters and plans of work of all kinds, to- 
gether with the numberless suggestions 
that have grown out of the author’s wide 
experience in directing a work of this class. 
Its results have been almost incalculable. 
They have revolutionized the activity of 
young people in many sections of the coun- 
try, giving it an intelligent direction and 
forming them to habits of observation and 
classification before serious life has begun. 
By linking tegether so many societies in a 
common object, Mr, Ballard, the president 
of the association, has succeeded in arous- 
ing asustained enthusiasm among his troops 
of young observers and collectors, and 
sent them into the fields, the hills and the 
open air with joyous hearts to engage in 
work which will be equally useful to the 
body and the mind, and affect them happily 
as long as they live. (The Writers’ Publish- 
ing Co.: New York.) 


.... The Ethics of Marriage, by Dr. H. 8. 
Pomeroy, of Boston, with a prefatory note 
by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of this city, 
and the Rev. Dr. Jos. T. Duryea, of Boston, 
draws back the curtain from certain prag- 
tices which cannot be discussed freely, but 
which are aimed most viciously at the very 
life of society. Sins against marriage are 
the forminto which muchimmorality which 
abroad results in illegitimacy fails here. 
What these sins are, how general, huw dan- 
gerous and how guilty, Dr. Pomeroy shows 
in this brieftreatise, without pruriency, or 
objectionable familiarity of any kind. The 
book deserves the commendation Dr. Dur- 
yea and Dr. Emmet giveit. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) The late Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, finds a competent 











W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass,, 
under the title of The Heath in the Wit. 
derness; or, Sermons to the People, issues 
a volume of his select sermons together 
with ‘The Story of His Life and Ministry,” 
(Robert Carter & Brothers.)——_We are al- 
ways glad to notice the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Cox’s Expositions, of which the “Fourth 
Series” lies before us. Dr. Cox is the ay. 
thor or “Salvator Mundi,” and of that ad- 
mirable collection of sermons for children, 
“The Bird’s Nest,” as well asa commenta, 
ry wholly unique on the Book of Job. Hig 
“Expositions” are thoughtful, meaty, and 
founded on a good study, both of the spirit- 
ual life and mind of man, and of the Word 
as containing the seed required to be 
planted in that soil. These ‘‘ Expositions” 
are published uniform in well-made octayo 
volumes. (Thomas Whittaker. $2.25.) 


....The Appletons’ new Physical Geog- 
raphy isasplendid text-book prepared on 
a plan which contains some important 
original features, and brings together for 
the use of students an amount of scientific 
experienee and authorship which has not 
been attempted before. The literary direc. 
tion has been placed in the care of Prof, 
John D. Quackenbos, of Columbia College, 
With him have been associated, each in his 
own special department of scientific at 
tainment, Prof. John S. Newberry, of Co. 
lumbia; Prof. Chas. H. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth; Prof. W. Le Conte Stevens, of 
Packer Collegiate Institute; Henry Gan- 
nett, Chief Geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey ; William H. Dall, of the 
United States National Museum; C. Hart 
Meriam, Ornithologist of the Department 
of Agriculture ; N. L. Britton, Columbia 
College; George F. Kuntz, Gem Expert and 
Mineralogist, with Tiffany & Co., and Lieu- 
tenant Geo. M. Stoney, U.S. N. The phys- 
ical maps and charts are numerous and in 
advance of any we have seen in such text- 
books. The book is copiously illustrated 
and not altogether free from the picture- 
book delusion ; but there is less idle pic- 
torial matter than usual. Most of the il 
lustrative matter is introduced with a defi- 
nite and instructive purpose, and as to the 
general arrangement, the treatment of 
special subjects, and the scientific basis of 
the whole, the large and unique staff ¢ 
editors is a sufficient assurance. 


....The readers of Harper’s Magazine 
wiil be sure to rememoer the brilliant series 
which recently appeared in that Monthly 
on the navies,of the modern world,and the 
complete and admirable diagrams, plans 
and full drawings that accompanied the 
articles on the ships, their parts, and their 
armor. These papers were prepared by Sir 
Edward J. Reed, M. P., late constructor of 
the British Navy, and Edward Simpson, 
Rear-Admiral, U.S. N. The Harpers now 
publish these papers in a volume of striking 
beauty—Modern Ships of War. | They are 
substantially unchanged, but the volume 
is enlarged by supplements and notes by 
Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. N., mainly 
relating to the critical questions of sub- 
marine warfare, and the much debated 
question of the best type of ship for the 
American Navy. The naval problem has 
now become one of so much importance and 
of so much general interest as to give this 
collection a unique value. It contains in 4 
popular and easily intelligible form the 
fundamental facts and principles which are 
to control the subject, and will be of the 
greatest use in enabling outsive parties to 
get a view of the substantial features of 
the discussion. 


.... Without undertaking to decide the 
exact relative merit of the manual of Ger- 
man Exercises: Material to Translate into 
German, by J. Fred. Stein (Instructor of 
German in the Boston High Schools), 
among the multitude of similar books, we 
have all confidence that it is aggood manual, 
well arranged for its purpose and prepared 
by a teacher of reputation, whose own suc- 
cess has been achieved in using it. These 
lections are made skillfully and put together 
on a graded system, which brings up the 
difficulties of the language in rational suc- 
cession. The vocabulary is conversational. 
The manual has all the marks of an excel- 
lent school for acquiring a speaking and 
writing acquaintance with the language. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 45 cts.) Warman’s 
Practical Orthoépy and Critique is more or 
less miscellaneous, but has a good basis, 
and the method of representing sounds is 4 
good one. The Practical Orthotpy contains 
a list of 6,309 words which are most in dan 
ger of being mispronounced with the cor- 
rect pronunciation neatly figured. The al- 
lowable variations are also figured and au- 
thorities given. (W. H. Harrison, J®., Pub 
lishing Co., Chicago. $2.00.) 
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College Preparatory Latin, by Karl P. 
Harrington, M.A., who has assembled in 
this little m: manual a systematic and critical 

outline of the literary authorities and his- 

rical oF biographic date for the life of 
at Cicero and Virgil. Nothing is more 
indicative of the new and improved meth- 
ods of study than manuals of this kind. 
They open to teachers and students oppor- 
tunities which to the last generations of col- 
jegians were wholly denied only came as 
the result of extraordinary gifts or extraor- 
dinary enterprise. (Ginn & Co.) 


+> 


LITERARY NOTES. 





M. TAINE is still ill and will write no 
more for @ long time; his disease being 
merely overwork. 


Rev. H. Melville Tenney has revised 
atebrses his address on Christian Sci- 

Itis being published in book form 
” ithe Burrows Brothers Company. 


Charles E. Webster & Co. received 
about ten days ago the manuscript of the 
personal memoirs of Gen. Phil Sheridan. 
The work is being pushed through vhe press 
witha view to an early publication. 


Mrs. Rorer, whose ‘Cook Book”’ 
whieved such popularity,receatly prepared 
another volume for housewives, entitled 

~“Hot Weather Dishes,’ that has just been 
issued in neat form by Arnold & Company, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


...The well-known bookselling and pub- 
lishing firm of Lockwood & Son, have lately 
gone into liquidation and been replaced by 
the new firm of Lockwood & Coombes. The 
new copartnership have also taken new and 
attractive up-town quarters, at No. 275 
Fifth Avenue. 


...The beautifully printed initial num- 
ber of the Bibliographer and Reference 
List has come to us from the publishers 
Moulton, Wenborne & Co., of Buffalo. It 
ought to prove a valuable addition to the 
desk and library of literary persons and the 
careful readers. 


».An anonymous book entitled ‘ Chris- 
tinity in Daily Conduct,’ said to be by a 
prominent American clergyman,is to be pub- 
lished next week by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
md appears also simultaneously in Lon- 
fm, The book touches the principles of 
Christian character as its title implies, 


..ainn & Co. are bringing out ‘‘ Benja- 
min Franklin; His Autobiography, with 
Notes, and a Continuation of his Life,” by 
D.H. Montgomery. The text is from the 
only complete and correct edition of Frank- 
liw’s life. It has been adapted to the re- 
quirements of schools, and ali points need- 
ingexplanation have been annotated. 


-»- Messrs, Ticknor & Company brought 
out last week “ Along the Shore,” by Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, a volume of verse; 
“Olivia Delaplaine,” a novel of New York 
society, by Edgar Fawcett; and are issuing 
as fast as possible revised editions for 1888 
of their Guide-books for New England, 
White Mountai ins, Maritime Provinces,etc. 


-J. B. Lippincott Company have now 
in press a book on the “Chemical Avalysis 
sf Iron,” which, considering the extent of 
new iron and steel industries, and their de- 
pendence upon chemistry, should be a wel- 
‘ome addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. It is intended as a text-book for stu- 

ts of iron chemistry, and as a book of 
reference for analytical chemists interested 
inthis branch of the profession. 


Fd heey Methodist Contributions to 
the Te,” the leading essay in The Critic 
¥ %th, derives its timeliness from the 
te of the General Conference of the 
— Church, now holding in New 
Whesth © writer, the Rey. Dr. Richard 
iter ey, calculates that a catalog of the 
_ ature of the denomination would com- 
pipe thousand titles; his essay, tho 
ine omeinentiy not exhaustive. Inhis 
ie » the contributions of Methodist 
ts-to the intellectual culture of man- 
sing ve been commensurate with the 
Chure 4 Srowth and prosperity of the 


--The number of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion tor May 24th is one for a great pons 
_ ©, young and old, to read and pre- 

Wve, with its autobiographic paper from 
Pen of the late Louisa M. Alcott; one of 

t pieces of literary work, if not the 
popular author and 
woman completed before her sud- 
last month. It is bright, viva- 
d full of characteristic rem inis- 


cences; and, of course, -no hint of expecting 
a sudden decree of fate is traceable in its 
paragraphs, Miss Alcott having been in ex- 
cellent health and spirits at the time of its 
writing. 


..-New books from the busy presses of 
the Scribners, including volumes either 
just issued or on the point of appearance, 
include “How to Camp Out,’ a compre- 
heusive little handbook; a new volume by 
the author of “How To Be Happy Though 
Married” entitled ‘‘The Five Talents of 
Women”; a new collection of short stories 
by H. C. Bunner; J. S. of Dale’s novel ‘““The 
Residuary Legatee”’; a new work by Pro- 
fessor G. P. Fisher, called ‘‘A Manual of 
Christian Evidences’; Miss Henrietta 
Wright’s very popular books for the young, 
‘*Stories of American Progress’; and the 
newly issued volume of ‘‘Sketches,” by 
Randolph Caldecott. 


..-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
that the biography of the eminent architect, 
H. H. Richardson, whois mentioned with 
special respect in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Civilization in the United States,” 
has been written by Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer, and is just ready in a quarto 
volume, containing a portrait of the archi- 
tect, and heliotype and other reproductions 
of nearly all the works which gained for 
Mr. Richardson his reputation. The same 
house state that their eleventh volume in 
the series of “‘American Commonwealths,”’ 
devoted to Missouri, is written |y Prof. 
Lucien Carr, a native of Missouri, but now 
connected with the Peabody Museum of 
Archeology. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Aryan Race, its Origin and Achievements. 
By Charles Morris. x5}, pp. vi, 347. Chica- 
0 Ge Ce OP Oe cccecocccccocscoceoseccosce 

A Débutante in New York Society. Her — 
sions and hat Became of Them. 

Rachel Buchanan. 73¢x5, pp. 363. New York: 
eb EE Uninneathccessnestebevnrscoutte $1 25 

A i of the West. A —. 

746x5, pp. 432. The 

Ignorant Essays. ay Richard ese aan 7x5, 
pp. 1%. The same............ 

Mrs. Lord’ 8 ener and Other Stories. By 
Charles Stokes Wayne. eRe pe. de Phi 
adelphia, Penn.: Wynne & 

Abraham Lincoln. A Biography i Young 
Peopie. By foun Brooks. Pp. xiii, 468 New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s SOMS............ceseeees 1% 

Hintsfrom a Larger or, jeg Advice to Men 
and Wom A La for Everybody, 
With cee to "Property. to allt aud 


ii. Bi. The same.. 1 25 
The King of Folly Island, aan Other wat Boseo By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. "T4x5, id ew’ 
and New York: Houghtov, “Mifflin 
eae Fy A Bone of Contention. > Sean 
Carr. 754x5, pp. x, 377. The same 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
403. New York: Macmillan & Co 
Filtias « at Windmills. A Story of the Blue 
Co yf By Emma M. Connelly. 
Sess, pp. 429. Boston: D. Lothrop Co..... 1530 
A System of ah. TReoleg, i RP By the late W. 
Lindsay Alexander, D.D la two vol- 
umes. Bc 5 Vol. I, xvi, 487; Voi. II, 1 Pp. vii, 
486. w York: Scribner & Welford 
The Ethics of Free Thought. A Selection of 
Essays and Lectures. By Karl Pearson, M, 
BD. TEE BR GE. TRO GOB e ccicccccscccecccces 
A Review of the New York Musical Season 1887- 
1888. Containing Programs of Noteworthy 
Ben ee with Numerous Criticisms. 
E. Krehbiel. 10x64, pp. 1%. New 
York: “Novello, SONNE ED Siti dancontesosetesnses 
Caristinntty in the Daily Contact of Life. Stud- 
of Texts Relating to the Principles of 
the Christian Character. 8x54, pp. vi, 33%. 
New ge en Whittaker paenrtcnenemens 1530 


Gendsdeonsccoscnpvesedocesscesoscccese>cenecce 3 50 
The | Resiguary Legatee; or, The Posthumous 
Jes he late John Austin. By F. Stimson. 

fon bn TE END Mics ccvcceet sdsaweces 10 
Olivia Delaplaine. A Novel. By Edgar Faw- 

cett. 8x5, pp.176. Boston: Ticknor & Co.. 1580 
With Harp and Crown. Pp. 464. The Monks of 

Thelema, Pp. 444. The Sonof Vulcan. 

" at Cella’s Arbour. By Walter Besant 
on ss Rice, 8x6. New York: Dodd, 
a pcccccsece..wesceoccesesocessecseoccese 
Garnered seme of Song for the Sunday- 

So. S . 5. Lorenz and Rev 

Baltzeht 46x, Dp. 236. Dayton. Ohio: Ww. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ATTENTION is called to a New Biblical 
Work by members of the Interuational Re- 
vision Committee. It is the work of many 
years, and has been produced at great cost. 
It will be sold by supscription, and, it is 
believed, will be the most important and 
attractive subscription work of a religious 
nature ever issued in this country. Ad- 
dress 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORE. 
END Ks rT C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ashington Street,Boston, Maas., for the 
owest Fi aon yey all pa 
Ne add e bages, 30. ENG. 
G. P. RO Pa pruce Street, N. Y. 
J. H. BATES, 38 Park Ro 


NEWSPArFE A DVERTISING. ARENT. 














SEND PEecatale a Books of 
ROBERT Cant WER & BROTHERS, 
0 Broawday, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS Sexs ¥ Sisisrsaaasy 











WANTED. 
THE LEADING BASAENE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 42 way, N.Y 


ome: full self-teaching writing course. 
ife-time's practice. kw aii 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
AGENT 


Address 


mission w 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


urse, complete and iu one 
TION. Revised, En 
Added. preparea by the edisdies ite G penmen: DENNIS, PALMER, WELLS, ISAACS, SCARBOROUGH, 


BUT STILL THE SAME PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. 


Send us $1.25, and we wilfmail a Compendium, 
Quarter-Gross Bex Pens, anda Gaskell Pencil. 
WANTE DIN EVERY TOWN AND VILLA 


i be given. Specimen number o: 
ment made by use of COMPFNDIUM. sent free on application, with agents’ 


THE C. A. CASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ckage the materials for magsne. or, indeed, 
arged and Improved, Extra copy-slips 


GE, to whom liberal com- 
f the Penman’s Gazette, showing improve- 
erms, 





S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE ARYAN RACE, ITS ORIGIN 
AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By Mr. CHARLES MORRIS, author of a “ Manual of 
Classical Literature,” one volume, 12mo, $1.50. 

This volume is intended to be a general review of 
all the races, and to discuss the natural steps of evo- 
lution, by which the Aryan race, the father of the 
leading nations of modern times, emerged from sav- 
agery and attained its present intellectual supremacy. 

In viewof the widespread interest in the ancient 
Aryan race, this work, which we believe is the first 
attempt to present their complete history in a single 
volume, will be welcomed by all students of Eth- 


nology. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND OF 
HISTORY. By George 8, Morris, Ph.D., of the 
University of Michigan. 320 pages, I6mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“This is an exposition of Hegel’s ideason man in his- 
tory, civil society, and the state, in that handsome and 
valuable series the ‘German Philosophical Classics 
for English Readersand Students.’ ’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Nointerpretation of Hegel has ever contained more 
that made it valuable to the general reader.’’— Boston 
Evening Traveler. 

PRECEDING VOLUMES OF THE SERIEs: 

I. KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By Prof. 
G. 8. Morris, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. 
$1.25. 

Il. SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAL- 
ISM. By John Watson, LL.D., of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. $1.25. 

Ill. FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Prof. C. C. Everett, D.D., of Harvard University. 

IV. HEGEL’S ZSTHETICS. By Prof. J.S. Kedney, 
8.T.D., of Seabury Divinity School. $1.25. 

V. KANT’S ETHICS. A critical exposition by ex- 
President Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale Col- 
lege. $1.25. 

Of this series the Chicago Tribune ‘says: “The most 
important contribution that has been made to our 
knowledge of the greatest philosophic movements in 
the world’s history.” 


These books are bound in uniform style. lémo. 


Price $1.25 per volume, or $7.50 for the set of six vol- 
umes, put up in aneat pasteboard box. 


For sale by the Baker & Taylor Co., 740 and 742 Broad- 
way, New York, and by Booksellers generally, or they 
will be sent prepaid on receipt of prue by the Pub- 
lishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, 


87 and S989 Wabash Ave.,. Chicago. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The King of Folly Island, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author of ‘“‘A White Heron,’’ 
“A Country Doctor,’ ‘‘ Deephaven,”’ etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 
A charming book of short stories, part of them 
never before printed. 


. ‘. 

Missouri. 
Vol. XI, of American Commonwealths. 
By LuctiEN CARR, M.A. With a Map. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Professor Carr, who isa native of Missouri, writes 
from a large knowledge of the State and its history, 
and his book is a valuable addition toa series which 
has won hearty recognition for its worth and at 
tractiveness. 


In Nesting Time. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
* Bird-Ways,” etc. 16m, $1.25. 

This book, like “Bird-Ways,” shows how careful 
and sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. Miller is, 
and how admirable a reporter of bird life and char- 
acter. 


Tenting at Stony Beach. 
By MARIA L. Pook. 16mo, $1.00. 


Miss Pool tells how a delightfulsummer was passed 
by two ladies in a tent on the New England seacoast. 


the Argonauts of North Lib- 
e 


A new Story by BRET HARTE. 18mo, $1. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, Boston. 


11 EAst SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catal of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
McHA E ROHDE & 0O0..7 and 9 Courtilandt &t.. N.V. 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








BARREL” Scie 8. Baty lo depend 
on to furnish p® and to inform no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 8d. Address Hon. E. a. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr. Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
ae and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
eek, Latin, Mathematics, English, oc —¥ 
Oid French, Italian, Spanish, - 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. inistory, Polit- 
= ee = Physics, Chemie. Bewez, & neluding 
lectures on Philosephy. ymnasivum 
ean r. Sorgent's a SP Oar iiah complete. belgie 
(vasue $450) in Gree ish, Mathematics, Histo 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


COURTLANDT, RLAGE, SCHOOL 
Address {THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


London, Canada, 


has few equals = no superwr in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally heal thy. Terms modera rate, or circu- 
lar, address Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


A HOME IN GERMANY. 


Intending to reside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, | will take into my family a few young 
ladies desiring to pursue their "studies =, 5 
fort and protection of a heme F nteed. 

articulars address MRS. JULIA BCHAYER, 8 
Thirtieth Street, Washington, D. C 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Jonn ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
1,417 students iast year. 
I, DEPARTMENT or. THEOLOGY. —Clas- 
sical and Knglish Cours 
° TMENT PHILOSOPHY 
- aRD THE. An Nn OK PHI Philosophical 
and Literary Courses. ai 
MENT OF PREPARAT@ORY 
. a oitaeveTio N .—Classical, Philosophival and 
English Schools. 
1V. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 























Full Courses with mcreased Electives. Fruiarged 
Library, ,Rapinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone 


Tuition oa d Incidentals, Fp per term ot. oF mosthe. 
Table Board and Room Rent, $24 to $48 
Terms begin Sept. llth. ,e, “st and —* Pier full 
particulars, send for “Announcement” 


G. W. SHURTLEFF., Secretary, pe Ohio. 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Address GEORGE W. STEELE, 
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EVOLUTION AND CHRISTI John Fiske. 5 
cts., postpaid. Charles HR. Kerr &C Boe bs.. Chicago. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8S. 8. Lessons for 1 


fo A dyertisers. Rng Yor eatimgies to money 
reau of Ad Nassau St.. New York. 














J.CHURCH&Co., Music Publishers,Ciacinnat!,O 





WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


$5 to $10 4 my writen i make fi Ong axen 
610.08 « doy. Con make wrers out of every ay in the yeas: ame 


free, JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, ligston 
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THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


THE fundamental principle that under- 
lies the policy of a protective tariff, is toat 
it is best for the people of the United 
States to produce, by their own labor, as 
many of the articles as possible, which 
they need for consumption and use. The 
truth of this principle lies upon the face 
of the statement. The peoplein this way 
supply their own wants, being the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the same arti- 
cles, and so far are independent of any 
foreign production. Their trade isamong 
themselves, and all the profits thereof ac- 
crue to themselves. 

A resulting principle is that, in order 
toencourage and secure such production 
to the largest extent, and in the greatest 
variety, it is necessary to protect it by 
tariff duties on foreign-made articles im- 
ported into this country, which compete 
with our own industries, and which 
would, without such protection, interfere 
with these industries, in some cases de- 
stroying them altogether, and in others 
greatly impairing them. There is no 
other way in which the needed protection 
can be afforded, unless we absolutely 
shut up our ports against foreign impor- 
tations. 

The reason on which the necessity for 
such protection is founded, lies mainly in 
the fact that the rate of wages in other 
countries is much cheaper than in this 
country, and hence that the cost of pro- 
duction here is greater than in foreign 
countries. Home manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, paying the American rate of 
wages, cannot, without tariff protection, 
in respect to many articles which the 
people consume, successfully compete in 
our own market with foreign manufac- 
turers and producers of similar articles, 
paying a much lower rate of wages. The 
question of wages, hence,enters very large- 
ly into that of protection, and is indeed 
the largest element in the question. 
Wages must in this country be reduced to 
the pauper rates of other countries, or 
certain branches of American industry 
must be protected by tariff duties, or 
abandoned altogether or greatly crippled 
by foreign competition. 

The Republican Party believes this ar- 
gument for protection a sound one, and 
has reduced it to practice. There is nota 
shadow of doubt as to its position on this 
vital question. The Democratic Party, 
on the other hand, while seeking to play 
a dodge game with the people, has for 
many years, as a party, opposed the 
protective policy, and adopted, as its 
standard theory, the doctrine of levying 
tariff duties for revenue only, without re- 
gard to protection, The Mills bill is 
framed on this principle, and the Presi- 
dent’s message is in its argument of the 
same character. The position of the two 
parties is radically different. 

The people of the United States will, 
at the next election, pass judgment upon 
these respective policies, and decide 

whether we shall have a tariff for revenue 
and protection, or one whose controlling 
idea is that of revenue only. This is really 
the great question to be settled, and the 
result of the election will mainly turn 
upon this one question. There are many 
objections to President Cleveland, and 
also to the Democratic Party; but the 
tariff issue overshadows them all. The 
wage-earners of this country havea vital 
interest in the proper decision of this 
question. They ought to see it and vote 
accordingly. 
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THE HALF-HOLIDAY LAW. 


THE legislature > of last year, for no 
good reason, and against reason and 
common sense, enacted the Saturday 
half-holiday law of this state; and Gov- 
ernor Hill, having himself recommended 
the measure, signed the bill. The law 
gave to every workingman the privilege, 
which he equally had before the law was 
passed, of not working on every Saturday 
afternoon in each year, and, of course, 
the privilege of being idle for fifty-two 
Saturday afternoons in ‘each year, 
amounting in the aggregate to twenty- 


six days of time lost. To this privilege 
was added that of losing a proportionate 
amount of wages in each year, and thus 
decreasing his ability to provide for his 
own wants and those of his famuly. 
Workingmen, asa rule, did not see the 
benefits of this legislation; and treating 
the law as a sheer humbug, they had the 
good sense toact just as they would have 
acted, if no such law had been passed. 

The practical effect of the law was to 
establish new rules, operative on Satur- 
days, in respect to banking and financial 
institutions, greatly to their inconven- 
ience,; relating to the presentation, ac- 
ceptance, and protest of all kinds of com- 
mercial paper. These rules led to an 
earnest remonstrance against the law and 
petitions for its repeal; and the legisla- 
ture that has just adjourned passed a bill 
so far modifying the law as to make it 
operative only in the months of June, 
July, August and September in each year, 
which was a virtual repeal of the law 
during the other eight months of the 
year. This was better than to leave the 
law as it originally stood; yet the right 
thing to do was to repeal the law alto- 
gether, and thus rid the statute book of 
the state of such a nuisance and disgrace. 

Governor Hill, however, has interposed 
his veto, and thus defeated the effort to 
make a bad law less objectionable. His 
main reason is that the law, as originally 
enacted, has not had a fair trial, and to 
change it so soon after its enactment 
would look fickle legislation. The sim- 
ple truth is that there never was any 
good reason for the law at all; and this 
one fact of itself ought to be sufficient to 
secure its repeal, especially as in the very 
nature of things it can produce no good 
results, and can produce only evil results. 
Everybody understands that the motive 
for this legal tomfoolery was to make a 
political bid for the so-called ‘‘labor- 
vote”; and inasmuch as David B. Hill 
had in his message made the bid, the Re- 
publicans in the legislature were deter- 
mined not to be outbidden by him. This 
is the whole secret in respect to the pas- 
sage of this law. As the matter now 
stands, the people will have to wait an- 
other year for the repeal of the law, when 
it is to be hoped that the Hon. David B. 
Hill will have resumed the practice of 
law, and some one will occupy the guber- 
natorial chair who is not a political 
demagogue. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








MUCH interest is now being felt in finan- 
cial circles on account of the rapid accu- 
mulation of unemployed capital and the 
increasing surplus there is reported by the 
banks, as the amount has reached a much 
larger aggregate than a few years ago 
when the outiook was less promising 
and trade was generally depressed. The 
principal causes of the increase are at- 
tributed to the large bond purchases 
which have been made by the Treasury 
Department of late, and the large amount 
of foreign capital that has been coming 
to this market for imvestment. Then, 
again, ina little more than a month the 
half-yearly disbursements on account of 
dividends and interest will bring outa 
fresh supply of money that will be seek- 
ing reinvestment and employment, and 
under these circumstances the financial 
situation reflects a probable continuation 
of the easy conditions that now prevail. 
The long expected export movement 
of gold has commenced, about 
six million dollars have been sent away. 
Owing to the hardening tendency of 
money in Europe the withdrawal of bal- 
ances here has resulted, which, with an 
increased demand for exchange and small 
offerings of commercial bills has led 
bankers to take advantage of gold ex- 
porting, which, for the present, is the 
cheapest form of remittance. There is no 
anxiety, however, that the drain will 
reach very large proportions, and the loss 
of afew millions will not materially affect 
the condition of financial affairs with the 
existing plenty there is in the local mar- 
ket. Besides several important foreign 
loans are pending which, if closed, may 
change the current of foreign exchange. 





trade is such that with moderate exports 
of produce and increasing imports of 
merchandise, some portion of the adverse 
balance that has accumulated must 
sooner or later be liquidated by gold ex- 
ports. Loanable funds have been in 
abundant supply, considerably in 
excess of the requirements of bor- 
rowers, and accordingly the banks 
have found it difficult to employ their 
surplus even at the low rates current. 
The rates of domestic exchange on New 
York in the principal interior money cen- 
ters still favor the sending of currency 
hither and reports from all neighboring 
cities report money abundant and cheap. 
Callloans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
1}@2 per cent. and time loans are quoted 
at 3@4 per cent. Commercial paper has 
been in good demand, but the offerings 
are comparatively light. First clas: bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 4@4} per cent. discount, 
four months at 44@5, and good single 
natned paper at 54@6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 


The dealings of the stock market have 
lacked the snap and activity that has 
generally characterized them during the 
past week and bearish influences seemed 
to predominate with dowuward tenden- 
cies to values. Contrary to the general ex- 
pectations, the consummation and success- 
ful negotiation of the loan of twenty-six 
millions of dollars to the Reading Railroad 
failed to impart any strength or activity 
to the stock market, tho some little ex- 
citement was occasioned by the rush of 
shorts to cover prices for a short time. 
Many of the bulls had been looking for 
this event as the signal for a fresh up- 
ward movement, and their disappoint- 
ment was manifested in the decline, 
which brought out considerable small 
holdings of long stock in the later deal- 
ings. Owing to the absence of any ac- 
tivity on the part of the bulls, a general 
attack by the bears was made, which re- 
sulted in many of the prominent stocks 
being heavily depressed. Missouri Pa- 
cific declined to 73, on report of the sick- 
ness of Mr. Gould, which was subse- 
quently proved erroneous; but the denial 
did not cause the recovery of the loss. 
- Reading was also heavily pressed for sale; 
the inference from published statements 
being that after meeting all fixed charges 
and providing for the preference bonds 
there would be virtually nothing left for 
the stock. Insiders, however, showed no 
anxiety about the future of the stock, 
and, in spite of the attacks and state- 
ments of traders, the street views the 
last step in the Reading reorganization 
with a good deal of satisfaction, 


U. S. BONDS. 


Government bonds were dull but 
strong. There were very few offerings 
made to the Treasury as the prevailing 
rates at which they were accepted were 
considered too low. The following are 
the closing quotations: 


43s. 1891. Registered................... 107 107% 
6p. IBF. Competes... 0. | sccc-cccccces 10844 10854 
ee SED wictacinsadéccescndead 127% 127% 
CPI 0 cccccsccscesncccee -oe i27%% sti 
Currency Gs. 1806. .....0...cccecce.scees 121 
CONE GE Bete cecce: cccccccee occse 1233 
Currency 63. 1807 .......... sbosenenddl 125 
RINE GU Cie rcedccccsescavececcved 128 
I Gh, Biaccceccavscevcsesicesd 180 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$589,150. The banks now hold $28,419,- 
500 in excess of the legal requirements, 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $2,074,200, an increase 
in specie of $1,035,800, an increase in legal 
tenders of $186,700, an increase in de- 
posits of $2,533,400, and a decrease in 
circulation of $156,300. The surplus is 
now nearly five times as large as a year 
ago, and more than twice as large as 
two years ago. The most interesting 
change in the statement is the increase 
in loans, as it indigates some operation 
that has not been reflected either in the 
commercial community or in Wall 
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DIVIDEND. 
The Consolidated Gas Com 
clared a dividend of two per cent, pape 
ble June 15th. 
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PAYABLE IN 1891 
mer not be aware that, at present mar! 
eir investment is only paying them ¢ 
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such as desire to secure the present high p 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER DE 
BENTUORE is, 
CHICAGO. ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC*ERTES* 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL ee 
ng in exchange the Government 41¢s at full 

et Dp 
Atour ~ office will be furnished full tena 
these bonds, with terms of exchange. - q 
We are also prepared to make exchanges for 
other Government Bonds, the 4s or currency 
= buy ad of the issues at current market 

‘or cas 


Harvey Fisk & So 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BONDS, 
No.# NASSAU STREET. New Y 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cl 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, #4 


Execute orders for all Investment 
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BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00. London and Liverpel 
United States Government Financial Agents, 9 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 


Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & 0, 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & (i, 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Compl. 


Vermilye & Co.,, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE Git! 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH @B_ 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT MF 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST 4 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT dt 
SIGHT. 

SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,006 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on aed of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
HENRY } KNOX, VICE-PRESIDESt 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Case 
PERRY "HARRISON. Asst.-CAsHia® 


Correspondence Solicited, 


“FrePaanswonye 


EALTY 


6% ist. sere. 


in Minneapolis, and 
Perfect title, absolute security, Drown permet 
character our invariable for" pampat 


ATW GAL Witt 
A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited to call or send 
pamphlet just published, entitled “ 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTME 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST (0, 


WM, G. CLAPP, Treasurer, : 
New York Office, 37 Wall 86 
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WELSBACH 
incandescent Gas Light Co. 


OF THE 
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sTATE OF NEW YORK. 


No. 13 West TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. 
‘This Company offers a limited amount of the full 
pald-uP CAPITAL STOCK OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
WaisBACH COMPANY, par value $100, at $20 per 
gable one-half inten days after Subscrip- 
jon Book is closed and balance in thirty days there- 
. No further payments or assessments. 


to intending investors, the actual risk will 
ply not exceed one or two dollars per share, 
while large profits are reasonably sure. 

This wonderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 
pition from 3to 10 P.M. at this office, where the Sub- 
gription Book is open. A. O. GRANGER, 

GENERAL MANAGER. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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ames H. Stebbins, T. J. Montgomery, 
= T. Hill . W. Cannon, 
William W. Gibbs, A. O. Granger, 
George F. Stone, ohn Wanamaker, 
Thomas san, William G. W: en, 
de. fdward Tuck F. 0. French, 
Paya. William M, Singerly. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
N. Curtis, James A. W 
Georg? uinkle, Edwin Ludlam 
Joseph Bushnell, ‘ John G. Reading, 
George | iller, John I. Blair, 
H. Sayre, Joseph M. Gazzam, 
| maids . Gibson, F. Kennedy, 
J. B. Altemus. 


THE COMING LIGHT, 


Webelieve the WELSBACH BURNER to be the light 

Fl mera and feel that engent Sats will enable 

ordinary Slominating gas to be burned in such a 

asto make the electric light look yellow, and 

wan 2 as bisls at least in two,and produce in 

ery way 2 cer light, & saueety one of the greatest 

of modern 

“We also visited the. Exhivit of the WELSBACH 

ESCENT GAS po COMPANY. This light, 

for power, softness and purity, exceeds anything yet 

in use, mand at about baif the ape of gas. ‘Thé names 

@ directors speak for themselves.”—New York Tri- 
bune (Commercial Review). 
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a 150 Nassau Street,New York, 


; Offer extraordinary inducements in 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 

Ch, ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 63. 

Send for full information and references. 
HLA AND 
ua. | o&8 NORTON, 
MME} eal Estate and Financial Agent, 
Crit ST. PAUL, MINN. 
sf References in St. Paul and the East. 
1D BRS _ Investments made, money loaned, 
rh THE 
—__ @ WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
DIT BH tevrence, TRUST. CO. Kansas. 

Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 

& 00, 1 PerCent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
: 6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8.0. Tuacuen, Prest. Nat. Bank. Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
@. W. £. Guirritn, President Merchants’ Nat, Bank, 
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terms of a guarantee, which will be ex- 
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MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Pe CENT. C IFIED BONDS. 
ER EOCENE. a woh 
ARM LOANS. 
ble at Chemical National Bank, New 
York City. 


i} loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 


Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
one particulars, address, Geo. H. Warner, 9 State 
aon York, oc thacemapeny = SEDALIA 
BNE RANDALL, Prest. * PAULHADER. Treas. 


aos RA aay monte sGES 
DEBENTURE BONDS | 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, Corsicana, 
Ca => sen ay pais $300,000. Surplus 
900.1 are ING RAT OE a dollar lost. 


If athe and safety in investments have weight 
with , Fahad we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of do! usiness and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of erent fertility phomaerre- 
tive valuations based on their actual 
Faced and iateress of all 

New York wis 2 New York Office, 
ABRAM. S. UNDERHILL, Manager. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.S, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 





* 




















cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a steck BONUS 
OF 3500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND. 
Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
a ievcntavecscedcscwoxadins 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 
Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
interest, Address 
CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St., New York, 
Lp mata oy gages on fergie en peaduedve 
tate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
Dosteoat Bank. _ BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Corresp Solicited. Address 
ALLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma. Wesh. Ter. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 
Upon carefully select farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts of the West. 
6 _ Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 
Secured by similar First Mensgnete, and also by the 
capil of the issuing “BAI 
G OOMPANY. 
3 Milk BANK ue 
Francis A. Sern. Pres. rribew. Treas. 
THE RARSAS Aean AND INVESTMENT ¢0., 
HITA, KANSA 
Farm Pe... City nell Count 
Bonds always on hand for Investor rs. 4 
poe pomed oD rineipal collected 
6%, 7%, &%, and remit ted without charge. 
ln a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company ae negotiated of Kansas mort- 








gages. ry) oreclosure has been nfade and not 
one dollar: of vrincipal or interest lost. 
N. F. NIEVERLANDER, resident. 
J.C. RUTAN, Secretary. 
KANSAS aan aie 
d, Loaned without 





Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent. 


mg 


end for 
maven Guide, 





A NEW. FEATURE 


nvestors to 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Wine Inrtout Ca, of Bans Gi, 


PORATED 188 
WILLARD E wi INNER ; Pres. 


Pald-oe » Capita Broits 2000, Sur ine and 


= = 1,364.43 
pot, only shes 1 Te 
ba: on an actual se A, "the ro  — - 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 oer perv Dar: 
annual interest, but, also, each po bd will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND Trust CoM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 v cont. of its face value 


is covered b aie sit wit 

8% G ANTEED STOCK 8% 
ofthe Gases Land and M Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMEN 104 


WM. H. PARM ENTER, General # thes 
Mass. Hospital Life Co. B'ld’g, 50 State St., Boston. 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-p Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
















% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTAAGES 
FARMS AND ru PROPERTY We 


4NSAS 
— ilncedigs usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest Semi-annually, Col- 


“eted ®nd remitted free of cost, 










j 000 of 10) 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 
Pantone tase, 


N. Y¥. Agency, HAYES & CoO., 
HAVE you. MONEY 
TO INVEST 
nd get thetr Investors’ Guide free, and 


Ne. 1 Broadway. 
JOHN D. KNOX | & ACO. 
reetds puleroet ie couse. - 


APA c. 3; ROBERTSON & CO. | 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


This compan: depository for moneys paid 
Sate const, : “y A orized to an an guardian or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest 
the com 
of est: Xoa 
to the transaction of busin 
oan benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIS8s, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


S , and One-half the 


Profits on 


Gyre invent mane Investment Contracts 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 





can 


sions. In long enpers 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 
Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the ses peewene - lowa and Dakota. 
Also Eye ages oO 5) rties 
, 2 es. For particulars. and references, ad- 


DES MOINES, By? 2 AND TRUST CO.,., 
s Moives, Ia. 
Or, R. E. .y Ne 8 P k R 
dwar enter, Park tis Walnut Street. Phila 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will id the largest profi buy Duluth real 

estate. e can sell a acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and suvestigese. If “a, ‘wish to know about the great 
rare and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Parguages Building. 
" no, 











Duluth, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 8500,000. Surplus, $125,000. 
First moreaee Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
« ime Debentures issued by the Com a 
ny. securea by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Ly New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence reques' Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. Cc. P.WEBSTER, ' Cashier. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS ag BAe APMIRISTR ATOR, 
RDIAN, TRUSTEE 


ALSO, AS anonrnas AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ ae 














wiAND N. BAS: ARD, President. 


GEORGE S. HRT. Vice-Presid 
JAMES 3. THU RSTON. Sec’ y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLE P. HAWES 
JOHN I. B AIR KIMMEY, 
DW. F. BROWNING Jouu Ross. 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BL 
GEO . HART, ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE WM. P. ANDER 
PETER WYCKOFF, yaMEs Ss THURSTON 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVANS 
JULES ALDIC GE. CHARLES. PARSONS, 


BA (M() rine On 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured : and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co. 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY MO. 


1° KANSAS FARM Me 
LOANS. 


Best of security: 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of intcrest or principa 
lost to investors ; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 


8.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 

for their circular giving full information about Kan- 

sas and Kansas mortgages. 


12% The Mortgage Bank and Investmen 
© Co. of Ipswich, Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposi a pene’ in one year from date with farm- 
er’s secur notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 


DENVER aun 

INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. Wehave purchase’ 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit . 
Many have made 100 per cent.in ] to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


7 PERCT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’L BANK,N. Y. 

The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, m1 roadway 
Capital, $250,000. "Total Liability, $! 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. For full infor- 











mation and Lou. monthly bulletifis, call upon or ad- 
dress GUARANTY INV VESTMENT CO” 
191 Broadway, New York. 





C. H. GRAVES & CO., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 

Mortgage Loansand Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, jowa, ¥ with capital of $150,000, of- 


fers Guaranteed Io 
cent, ten-year debentures 


by first —-. de with the American 
Lean and Trust Ce., “et New York. Abundant 
references. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


eS oo eee 


First anual tate Bonds. 
Semi-Annua 


xperieuce, Ample Capital. 

tions. Refer to the Congregationalst. Send for form, 

cireular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
Ww.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO.,, 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


& R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence spewee. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


ai itz and Farm ! eb sas ar gl Bonds to Net 7 to 
per ct, Title guaran Title Insurance 
Sanh or large sums invested. 
Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand. 


©. ©. GARTANR, £9, Rankers, 


THE EQUITABLE oles = dan 
res <=” algae la iat etgeating: 0,600 
208 BROADWAY. New t2 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Prtnctpal and Interest payable in New York, and 
ae by the Western 2 ene Trust Company. 

Jash Capital and Surplus, $350, 

This Company was organized “ "1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
made the loan 

For tull informati n and references apply to 

ONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s | Lh... Office, No. 2 Wall St., N. ¥. 


Five Year Investments at 
7%. - 


Safe meartenee 8s on improved farms and security 
— by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 


oo Capital, | $250,000. 
Capital: $100,000. 
Also Debenture Bonds at 6 1-‘2 per cent secured b 
deposit of first mortage loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & FROST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: GEANe FORKS, DAK: 
EASTERN OFFICE: BRATTLEBORO, VT, 
Write us for particulars. 





Cc. 

















LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 








ELECTION AND DIVIDEND. 
THE NORTH RIVER BANK IN THE CITY eg 
NEW YORK. 








w YORK, May ) 
_MPVHE ANNUAL ELECTION OR TTRECTORS 
of this bank bg be held at the banking house, 
MONDAY, June 4th, 1888. 
Polls open from 12M to 1 P, 
E. E. GEDNEY, Vice-President. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 








FFICE OF THE CONSOLIPATED GAS COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 4 Irving Place. 


NEw YORK, May 23d, 1888. 
The Board of Trustees of the Consolidated Gas Com 


isch. 1888. The transfer books will close oy Sist at 3 
P.M., and reopen June inh. 





Entrance through the Bank. . 





- + H. E. GAWTRY, Treasurer, 
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ver Goops. 





THE rainy weather that has been expe- 
rienced for the past week has had the ef- 
fect of a ‘‘ wet blanket” on the dealings of 
the dry-goods market, and a good deal of 
irregularity is reported in the demand for 
staple goods of all kinds in wholesale cir- 
cles, while the retailers have been growl- 


ing on account of the unfavorable 


weather. The distributive movement of 
the trade is still under the influence of a 
backward season and the demand is con- 
fined to the immediate needs of the con- 


sumer, as buyers are unwilling to exceed 
the current requirements. There is, how- 
ever, a very good feeling among the mer- 
chants of the trade and a hopeful view as 
to the future is indulged in. The stocks 
of distributers throughout the country it 
is generally reported, are very small, 
and will need replenishment in a 
very short time. This, with the 
probable increased demand for sea- 
sonable goods on MMe part of the con- 
sumer, under favorable weather condi- 
tions, will enhance the activity of busi- 
ness that is so much desired. During the 
week there was some good sized lots of 
colored cottons disposed of, by means of 
price concessions, which closed out some 
accumulations that have accrued during 
the spring season. Patterned cotton fab- 
rics, as sateens, lawns, batistes, challies, 
percales, etc., were in fair request for the 
renewal of jobbers’ assortments, and 
there was a moderate business in ‘‘ wash 
goods,” as ginghams, seersuckers, cham- 
brays, etc. Fall dress goods, dark dress 
ginghams and other specialties adapted 
for next season are meeting with consid- 
erable attention from intending buyers, 
and some very fair orders in this connec- 
tion have already been recorded by the 
commission houses. Considering the 
backwardness of the retail trade in this 
locality and in various sections of the in- 
terior, arising from unfavorable weather 
conditions, collections have been fairly 
satisfactory to jobbers, and most of the 
commission houses report that their cus- 
tomers are paying promptly. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND 

GOODS. 


DRESS 


There has been some irregularity in the 
demand for cotton goods during the 
week, tho the volume of business con- 
summated has been quite satisfactory. 
Brown cottons continue in fair demand, 
and prices of the best Eastern and South- 
ern sheetings and drills are steadily main- 
tained. Bleached shirtings and cambrics 
are in moderate request and unchanged, 
and wide sheetings are moving in fair 
quantities. Cotton flannels, corset jeans, 
sateens and flat-fold cambrics are in fair 
demand, light supply and firm in price. 
Leading makes of denims are well sold 
up and firm, but low-grade ticks are 
easier in some quarters and liberal sales 
are being made by means of price and 
time concessions. Cheviots, checks, 
stripes, plaf@s and cottonades are in 
moderate request, as are table damasks, 
scrims, quilts and white goods. Dress 
ginghams were in irregular demand by 
package buyers, seasonable goods having 
been somewhat sluggish, while some very 
fair orders for dark styles were placed by 
buyers on the spot and with the represen- 
tatives of commission houses on the road. 
Staple checks and fancies were in moder- 
ate request, and the best standard makes 
are steadily held. Fine Scotch zephyrs, 
seersuckers, chambrays, etc., were dis- 
tributed in small parcels to a fair amount, 
and leading makes are generally steady 
in price. In dress goodsa light reorder 
demand for seasonable styles of all-wool 
and worsted fabrics is reported and novel- 
ties in printed challies, etc., are doing 
fairly well in some quarters. Leading 
makes of Henriettas are largely sold 
ahead and samples have been temporarily 
withdrawn because of inability to fill 
further orders before next November. 
Cashmeres and serges continue in steady 
request for the coming fall trade, and 

tices remain firm. 





WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


But little business has been done in the 
woolen goods department last week. 
There were some duplicate orders for 
moderate quantities of overcoatings and a 
fair amount of suitings, but the transac- 
tions are not up to the average total. 
Buyers offer about one-half the cost of 
manufacture for some lines of goods and 
even then are not anxious to purchase. 
Sellers are willing to wait as the time is 
sure to come when their goods will com- 
mand their price. There continues to be 
a fairly good business in Kentucky jeans 
and doeskins and the market for the arti- 
cle retains a steady tone. There isonly a 
moderate amount of new business in 
cloakings, but orders for stockinet con- 
tinue to run very fairly. In dress fabrics 
for the fall trade business continues to 
drag somewhat, buyers evidently being 
disposed to await the result of the flannel 
auction sales before extending their pur- 
chases. There is very little change to 
note in the character of the demand for 
hosiery goods. Cotton hose and half-hose 
remain quiet, the demand for consump- 
tion having been retarded by unseasonably 
cold weather in wide sections of the 
country. Ladies’ and misses’ ribbed Jersey 
vests are in light request, and gauze and 
balbriggan underwear continue quiet in 
commission circles. Wool hosiery, heavy 
shirts and drawers, fancy knit woolens, 
cardigans and Jerseys are in irregular de- 
mand, but agents are booking some pretty 
good orders for the fall trade. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business of the foreign goods de- 
partment has been quiet throughout the 
week under review, and purchases by the 
local and near-by trade are not only few in 
number but invariably small, and the or- 
ders coming in by mail from distant 
points are very little, if at all, better. In 
the dress goods line the transactions are 
confined mainly to cream albatross, cash- 
meres, printed challies and sateens, fan- 
cies receiving scarcely any attention. 
The small package purchases of broad 
silks are fairly distributed over faille 
Francaise, moires, surahs and Chinas, 
with more doing in blacks than in colors. 
Orders are being placed daily for silks for 
the fall trade, but, as is the case in other 
departments, both jobbers and large re- 
tailers are extremely conservative. Sat- 
ins move slowly, and for velvets and 
plushes the demand is still remarkably 
slow. There contiuues to be a fair trade 
in ribbons, but current purchases are 
mainly limited to rather small quantities 
and light shades. Laces and embroider- 
ies move off slowly. The imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January Ist, 1888, Compare as fol- 
lows with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1888, 1887. 


Entered at the port... $2,222,082 $1,150,163 

Thrown on market.... 2,025,637 1,146,913 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 56,625,062 51,798,797 

Thrown on market.... 56,274,012 52,608,908 


TRADE ITEMS. 


In the settlement of the affairs of Met- 
calf Bros. & Co., the large retail dry- 
goods dealers of Detroit who recently 
failed, the assignee invited sealed propo- 
sals for the stock, fixtures, lease accounts, 
etc., which resulted in the best sale that 
was ever made in Michigan of a similar 
character. The following bids were re- 
ceived under seal: J. L. Hudson, Detroit, 
$159,850; George Peck, Detroit, $121,900; 
James Metcalf, Detroit, $160,425; James 
H. Maples, New York, $162,500; Hugh 
Glen & Co., Utica, N. Y., $140,300; C. H. 
Reilly, New York, $138,000; H. B. Claflin 
& Ca., New York, $154,675; Samuel Bol- 
ton, New Haven, Conn., $168,000. Ac- 
cording to preyious arrangements and 
understanding, the assignee, after read- 
ing these bids, announced that verbal 
bids would be received from any parties 


desiring to increase the highest figures 


already offered. Hugh Glenn & Co. 
opened with a bid of $172,500. J.H.Maples 
offered $174,000, The bidders staid togeth- 
er pretty well until the one-hundred-and- 
eighty - seven - thousand - dollar stake was 
reached. Then Glenn & Co. raised $5,000 
at a jump, which marked their limit, and 





J. L. Hudson and Claflin & Co. were left 
to dispute for the possession of the stock. 
Hudson struck $207,000, and his New- 
York competitors made a raise of $500 
and took the stock. ‘‘ The best sale ever 
made in the state,” said Mr. Thurber. 
‘Over 90 per cent. of the appraised value 
and the creditors hardly expected more 
than 65.” And every business man heard 
venturing an opinion on the subject 
agreed with him. The goods inventoried 
$397,000, and the appraised value was 
$230,000. Claflin & Co. are not going to 
remove the stock. They will open the 
store in a day or two, and continue the 
business at the old stand. 








READING NOTICES. 





Messrs. EHRICH BROS., of Sth Ave., 24th and 25th 
Sts.. in addition te selling all kinds of dry food 
fancy goods, house furnishing, and a large line 0: 
other varietl in 
offer to deliver orders amoun 
over free, within one hundred miles of New York 
City, Their advertisement in this week’s paper is a 
sample of what they are doing 1n all lines. 


THE KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING 
co. 





surplus. They offer (renentecs farm bonds and de- 
bentures secured by first mortgages bearing six and 
seven per cent. interest. Application either to the 
home office, or the general Eastern office, road- 
way, New York. R.M. Manly. General Manager, will 
secure circulars, references, ete. 


VALUABLE INVENTION. 


THERE is hardly a man living—that uses a cuff 
button—who will not only be glad to see, but 

glad at once to become the owner 
of the new “Benedict Sleeve Button.” Nothing 
since the discovery 0 m and electricity, 
we had almost said, equals this simple and useful 
invention. It is beautiful, economical, saves time, 
money, patience, the tearing of ftinger-nails, and 
makes a man happy. Go at once and look at this ar- 
ticle at Benedict Brothers, corner of Broadway and 
Cortlandt Street. The owner of any other sort of 
cuff button can have this new invention attached to 
the séme at a trifling expense. hoever does this 
will thank THE INDEPENDENT for calling special 
attention to the matter. 

This high)y respectable firm always has on exhi- 
bition and for sale an extensive stock of diamonds 
(a specialty), and also watches in every variety, and 
other fine jewelry. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


REAL estate dealers in Denver, Colorado, claim 
that land is at present cheaper in Denver than in any 
other city of its spoens importance in the country. 

Denver is rapidl gromtas. having now about nine- 
ty-six thousand abitants, and in our opinion, is 
destined to continue its rapid growth for some time 
tocome. It follows as a necessity that real estate 
will increase in value, and we have no doubt that 
under safe rg t lient bargains may 


secured, 

Messrs. H. B. Chamberlin Bro., real estate 
dealers. have to our knowledge managed invest- 
ments in real estate for Eastern clients during the 
past few years, making for them handsome profits. 

They will be pleased to send any reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT their maps, circulars and references, 
giving full information which will be interesting to 
many whether they make investments or decide not 
to do so. 














SAFE PLUMBING. 


THERE is one thing about a house which should re- 
ceive the greatest attention, namely—the plumbing. 
if the plumbing is v, ness and death of the 
inmates will be the inevitable resuit. It it false econ- 
. Better have none at 


River. 


in 





Mr. THOMAS KIRBY, Baaber. of Abilene, Kansas, 


offers through our columns and seven per cent, in- 
vestinents {a tirst mortgages on improved farms in 
Dickinson County, Kansas. 


Mr, Kirby has had a great many years’ experience 
in placitig loans in that vicinity, which isone of the 
richest’in the whole State of Kansas. it has been 
settled for more than a quarter of a century, and the 
farmers are generally in comfortable circumstances, 
with improved farms and buildings. Mr. Kirby 
wil: be glad tocorrespond with any er of THE 
INDEPENDENT who desires to make an investment 
paying six and seven per cent. interest. 


RIDLEY’S IMMENSE STORE. 

ABOUT once a year we feel it our duty to say some- 
thing to the readeis of THE INDEPENDENT in regard 
to Ridley’s. It isn’t necessary to explain who or 
what Ridley’s is, for the reason that the announce- 
ment has been made in our advertising columns for 
so many years, that it has b ah hold word 
from one corner of the United Stutes to the other. 
There are a good many people in distant parts of 
the country who have not visited Ridl2y’s in 
person, but who have for years been purchasers of 
goods there through correspondence with the firm. 
They have on one of their upper floors, we do not 
know how many acres of floor space devoted to their 
out-of-town department exclusively. A regiment of 
clerks select goods and #11 orders for customers from 
all over the United States who. as a rule, make their 
selections from Ridley’s Quarterly Magazine, which 
contains illustrations of all the desirable goods with 
prices and information sufficient to enable a person 
to buy with as perfect satisfaction as they could 
do were they to visit the store in person. Ridley’s 
immense storehouse is well worth visiting as 
one of the great curiosities of New York City. It 
is a tremendous establishment, employing about 
fifteen hundred persons. Would-be purchasers can 
obtain anything for housekee ,ing, personal wear or 
adornment for any member of the family, and in ad- 
dition can buy fishing tackle, sporting goods, like 
lawn tenais, croquet, archery, etc., jeweiry, dia- 
monds, and in fact all of the thousand and one 
nameless things useful toevery one. Buying as they 
do in great quantities, often taking the entire manu- 
facture of a certain line of goods, thus controlling 
them, they are enabled to furnish their t 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
THE 62d Annual Meeting of the American Home 





Church, Washington Street, Saratoga Springs, June 
ker, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday evens 


Secretaries, followed by addresses. In the afternoon, 
the business mecting will be held, also a woman; 
meeting at which there will be addresses, 

day evening and Teareter morning, afternoon ag 
evening will be filled with addresses f 
missionaries and other frie: ds of the work 
parts of the country. Certificates entitling 

ers who pay full fare to Saratoga on 

oads to return at one-half fare to points in New 
State, and one-third fare to other states, may be ha 
from the officers of the Bible House, 

North River night boats (People’s and 
Line) will sell round-trip tickets to Saratoga and tm 
turn for $3.00 inclusive of berths. No juction @ 
Day Line Boats. Round-trip tickets, at one fare ay 
a half, may be purchased on the New York Central, 
phy est Shore, and at other prominent points inth 
State. 

Board at reduced rates may be had at 
hotels and boarding-houses in Saratoga, a list gd 
which may be had on application, in person ory 
peatal, at the Society’s rooms, Bible House, New 

ork. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK—14TH ST, NEAK 6THAYE 
BROOK LYN—FULTON ST.,, OP, CLINT#H 











To-morrow and during the 
week we will offer 


350 TRIMMED HATS AWD 
BONNETS 


= $5, $7, = SI0, 


These fine goods were intendé 
to be sold at $8.00, $12.00 and 
#15.00 respectively ; but the pro 
tracted RAINY WEATHER lu 
influenced business so unfay 
ably, and as we are continulj 
receiving our regular importr 
tions and additions to Trimme 
Hat stock, we find ourselves over 
stocked, and, therefore, have d& 
termined to offer these eclegait 
goods at aGREAT SACRIFICE. 

Ladies wishing first choice had 
better come early. 


EHRICHS’ 


ame 











The above represents a large imported Chamber 

-_, coneas of ten 4 entirely ae th 

made of finest quaiity English porce’ 

decorations, in assorted colors, worth $4.40 per ot 

SOT Ue escosenccese avn, ccceoepaunene o.0ceseeee 
A complete stock of household goods a tne pa 
rices in the city. Orders amounting to $5. 
elivered free within 100 miles of New York. 
Mention this paper when orderiag. 


EHRICH BROS., 
8th Aveuue, 24th and 25th Streets, 


NEW YORK. en 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics of Pr 











with goods at such remarkably low prices that it is 
simply astonishing. Having knowr the house so in- 
timately for twenty-five years, we can confidently 
say to any would-be customer that they can be per- 
fectly sure of mos; honorable treatment at Ridley’s. 
Orders sent will always have the best attention, and 
all remittances will go into safe hands. 





fession may be, no matter what the 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
will prove a help, an instructor, a wa 
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Grand Street, N. Y. 


LACES. 


Positive bargains in REAL LACKS. RUN SPANISH, 
AL a 


go 4y APTLY d 
tio ae an 
Fringustionaite, Ue QUIPURE. FLOUNCI NGS 





AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN IN PARASOL 
COVERS, IN COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT. 


PRR AnOnE. 


rth donble. 
tt hit 2-tneh hy Ly al one 
handles an ares ‘on Frame 4 
‘LE ANT E> 


terials, and ‘iris hed fn best paanee. al 
0 finest quality FANCY B SE3-0 bo, COM- 


BINATIONS, ombré effects at rt po Ak from $10 
and 


SPECIAL. 


In MEN’S FURNISHINGS, a full and complete 
ine. including | aoes wear and fine assortment Bal- 


n Garm 
wee’ Mi MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
summer weights, in large assortment and at very low 
prices. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, 
GLOVES. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
MEN’S, YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ CLOTHING and 


HS TSSES’ CHILDREN’S and LADIES’ SHOES and 
RUBBERS. 


BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


THROUGHOUT OUR ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT 


AT OUR BRANCH. STORE, 


289 Crand Street, 


QOR. ELDRIDGE S8T,, N. Y. 


variety CAB UT Ieee in MOQUETTES, 
3S, TAPESTRY. iNGRAINS and STAIR 
CARPETS, MATTINGS, RUGS and OIL CLOTHS. 


FURNITURE in suites for Parlor, Hall, Chamber 
Dining-room, Kitchen and Library; Lounges, odd 
Mattresses, Feathers, etc. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


§6 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co. 


Inviteattention to a Special Show- 
ing they will make this week ot 
High Novelties in Dress Silks. The 
most modern and approved 
Weaves are shown in the Oriental 
and Antique Classic Shades, that 
are how so essential for fashiona- 
ble Costumes. Exclusive Stylesin 
Rich Novelties where combina- 
tion costumes are desired. 

They will also offer 24, 26 and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard; 
the preyious price has been $2. 00, 
$3.00 and $4.00. © 

Address all orders, 


Broadway : and 11th St., New York. 


5,000 ROLLS 


FRESH 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
Straw Mattings, 


From auction and regular stock, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


Toy above includes all jointed ané seamless quali- 
ae. colorings, in beautiful designs (except 











We offer these 

igietaee goods at much less than the cost of 
ALSO, 

$y Tolls, slight] y damaged, from the lowest quality, 


-00 per roll te $8.00 for the finest imported, in 
dark and solid colorings. 


H. Pp, WILLIAMS @ CO., 
250 CANALST., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE 8T,, N.Y, 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


JONES, 


i9STH STREET 


CORNER OF 


8TH AVENUE. 


CARPETS 

CHOICE SPRING Tx IN FLOOR COVER- 
WILTON VELVET IS, 83: up. 

BOD 5c. up. 

ESTRY, 6 tic. 


iNGR 
COCOA MATTINGS, CHINA MATTINGS. 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
SPECIAL PRICES DAILY IN NEW, GOODS. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, LINE 
GLOVES, RIBBONS, FANCY GOODS. 
JERSEY WAISTS. 


BLACK JERSEY WAISTS, COAT BACK, 50c. 
BLACK JERSEYS, —_ -% “AND FANCY'VESTS 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
200 FLANNEL 3UITS BLUE BROWN, CARDI- 
AL. WAISTS WAND a KIRTS, TRIMMED 


H as I 
2 TO EARS, $1.24. 
TO 12 YEARS. $1.85. 


LADIES’ JACKETS. 
BLACK IMPORTED STOCKINET, “33-98. 
LOTH JACKETS, NEW SH 
CHECK JACKETS. "ict SLEEVES, G FAB- 


C, $1. 
TAILOR MADE PKoK KET 
BLACK ae HANDSOME ‘STYLES, 


DED CAPES $7 50. 
rap ES’ CLOTH SU 
NEW STYLES, ALL WOOL, HANDSOMELY 
BRAIDED, 


98. 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
aid packages amounting to $5.00 or over to be 
elivered within 100 miles of New York. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


CORNER 18th ST. AND Sth AVENUE, 
YORK CITY. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


1,000 PIECES, A MARUPACTURERS eeTee 
STOCK, JUST PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE TO CLOSE OUT ‘QU ICKLY,AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MArrines, 
WN DIRECT IMPORTATION 

FINE rae PATTERNS AND . 

HITE MATTINGS AS LOW 


$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VA- 
RIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH-AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y. 


FL BECK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


WALL-PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATORS, 


Have this season made special and ex- 
clusive designs, to which the attention 
of those contemplating interior decora- 
tion is especially invited, including 
many 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 

Attention is also called to their Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 


ALSO, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE U.S. OF 


THE GREAT 


SANITARY 


Miller Wall Covering 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


On all 











‘ 





Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St. 
YORK, 


JNO.J DONALDSON, 


Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


L.C. HOPKINS, 
President. 





Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 19 Broadway New Yo 
t ( stern Union Building.) and 
HOUSES:;) 366 Fulton St., Brookiyn. 





We ask especial attention to our Sanatery Wool- 
en Sheets and Summer Blankets! These deli- 
cate, white cashmere, and light. soft woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camels’ hair, warmth-preserving Sume- 
mer Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains 
(in Summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton 
and linen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the 
great discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these 
Camel-hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets are never cold, clammy, or chiill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impossible 
to obtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence, They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, whith will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 


Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. 
Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 








The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST. 
The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 





Books of the hotel will be sent on application to 
T. E. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 
ORAT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


TRAVEL. 
HALF RATE EXCURSIONS 


Missouri Pacific Railway 


AND 


TRON MOU NTAIN ROUTE 


0 
AU Points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Texas. 








To Kansas and Nebraska,J “ne oh, 6th, 19th and 20th 
To Arkansas, June 6th and 7 


VERY LOW RATE *UUaIN TICKETS 
TO 


All Points in Colorado, Utah and the 
Rocky Mountains, 
VIA 


‘MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
The “Colorado Short Line.” 
THE ONLY LINE 


Running Through Sleeping Cars from 
St. Louis to Pueblo and Denver. 
TEACHERS 
Should take this Route to 
WATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEET. 
ING INSAN FRANCISCO, GOING OR 
RETURNING. 


Only One Change of Cars between 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
VIA 

IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 

For Detailed Information call on or address, 
W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York. or 

A. H. TORRICELLI, N. E.A., 

214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


a COOD HES,” 
GREATAMERICAN TO ADIE 
“Treatest > r. pony r] 
Coffees and 


‘oilet Peete a ae Brass 


GEERT aM ICAN New York 


Vee, vascess AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
Slat” Cases and nets, ts, Chases, Stand, etc 

















COMP. rit 
Kast cer. « Sts. MN. ¥. 


(695). 28° 


Screw-Joint Plumbing 


(DURHAM SYSTEM.) 





DURHAM 


House Drainage Co., 


158-160 WEST 27TH ST.,New York, 


Constructs its superior system of house 
drainage in buildings.where the best plumb- 
ing work is wanted, anywhere in North 
America, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


with list of buildings furnished with the 
Durham System in nearly every State, in- 
cluding the entire 


CITY OF PULLMAN. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week endina Saturday, May 26th, 1888.] 





COFFEE. 
MOCHA. ........2000 eeccecoreccsseccseccves 29 @31 
FN cuneccapnaatausspeie are 2 @29 
Dv aceubss ccenacsnpece ¢vesdaed 21 = 
DI 60's ons 000b2e00connertns cet! wane ; 
=... devebec ebousveseaneesndagahiadaven 17 @23 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest Sabteeesentingll 18 @7%5 
pen, H son! ! én tae 4 on 
oO son. < Pe eee vi 
— hig RES 5 14 @50 
Eaglish Breakfast, “ 1...0002000027. 1b @75 
SUGAR 
eA a re fe TH@ 7 8-16 
Craspes. op EER eee es? -- —@ 4 
DES +) Socbiceawecyscousposans 74@7 3-1 
Granulated, Standard..... ........ Hee ey _ 
Santen A "y Lat Ge SIRE RR ye nig Be! G2 . 6 9-16 
Extra C White Lilia. evwecaudebes edi hax 6 1-16@6% 
PEF EE cnc acccovecescen ae 54@ 5 9-16 
eR sacsccansecscedeh ou. deen new 5 @ 5% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop... . 50 @52 
Prime toChoice........... 42 @A8 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....388 @A42 
po Eee ier ea 25 @28 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Panoy. No. she “at: bbl. (200 Ibs).... $23 90 
SE | kvcnceimcee’s _-~— 
Codfish, boneless 60 . “bones, OP Pisiiivessd 6 
rolls, 35 t boxes, ® M......... — B34 
Halibut, be | smoked, # D....... cous, SG 
Herring, Medium. scaled. # box. 22 








PROVISIONS. 

3-00 

@ 16 50 

—_ Me bbl 700 @ 90 

ess, BD Bibc cnc cevccescsscce ‘ 

acket, per SE ba wcdns assented 850 @ 9 
Smoked Ns iccadeee sens 1 @ 1% 

whe - eee - -~8@ 8 
Dressep Hoas............ ..-0- Tho 1% 

BUTTER. 
Gi e Fresh crm’y, tubs............ — @ % 
Prime Creamery, tubs...............-.-+ -— @ 27 
(peice Dairy, _ a aes <: — @ ii 
ae inary to good, tubs........ — @ 
Ps. Kadesessechcss pcekatasnansausned —-@ - 
CHELSE., 

Fancy Cream, small........ ........... _ 13 

ES OS rare - 12 

English NE nn cae ands, shed acenlaee 19 

Pineapple, medium size. per. case of 4 .— —@ _ 

Schweitzer, American, # D...... .... 19 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HGGS. 


State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 16 @16% 
remeeen Leas sa laid a 
Duck.. wee a 














Fowls, Phila 
Ducks, per lb 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Eoathomn, "3 pee 200 @10 
Maine, Hebron | mS . 225 Q@20 
se State, wt 20 @22 
va * Burbank, heed bee Las 200 @ 22% 
bl. ow... 500 Q@—— 
745 @1 2 
- 27% @3 
. 3% @1B 
. 62 @10 
1 @18 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, common varieties, per hb) 2 00 @2 25 
Roxbury Russets, per pbl. 2 50 @3 50 
“ Baldwin, per bbl. ....... 300 @3 % 
iss canta encaeenenan 4@ 6 
Peanuts, Va. hand-picked, perib.. 4% @ 4% 
Strawberries, Southern, per qt.. 3 @ WwW 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sree a. oh SOR 644@ 7 
I an cnnemarcbaces diulh eel eo 
” IESG cé<dos: sonatas ecen 7 83g 
Peaches, DOE. stinwlowds ae vvies eSteiese dn 17 
on A hs wen isiniak ite Mode. ceed 15 @16 
” ES nee 27 
SURO, \ sndinctpuvec=bs sencccnnty tenis 18 @21 
EEE, ska. vcs cost ccceeatatacauin . 
PRs «65 b0cscbidadeune ase doth 
EEE a5 onéeco-pisrecaveie __ 
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Jusurance. 


THE FORCE OF CONTRACT. 


A DECISION of the Court of Appeals in 
favor of the Metropolitan Life is of inter- 
est as at least one instance in which a 
contract is construed according to its 
terms. In 1870, the company issued a 
$5,000 policy (not an Industrial) to one 
Holly, which provided that in case of 
any failure to pay a renewal, after three 
years from date of issue, the policy might 
be surrendered within thirty days from 
such failure, and a paid-up policy for the 
amount of premiums actually paid should 
be issued. In February of 1877 a semi- 
annual premium became due, which Hol- 
ly did not pay. On the twenty-sixth 
day, he called at the company’s office and 
obtained a receipt for the premium, the 
consideration being a three-months’ note 
for the money, which note stated the 
purpose of it and also an express stipula- 
tion * that all claims tu further insurance 
and all benefits whatever, which full pay- 
ment in cash of said premium would 
have secured, shall become immediately 
void and be forfeited to said company if 
this note is not paid at maturity.” When 
the note fell due, Holly was not ready to 
meet it, and the company exchanged it for 
a second note containing the same condi- 
tion and having two monthsto run, This 
note Holly failed to pay, and it is not 
mentioned that he asked for a further 
renewal. A week or two afterward, he 
called and offered to pay it, but the com- 
pany refused to accept payment, where- 
upon he demanded the paid-up policy 
(for over $1,700) and brought suit to com- 
pel the company to issue it. 

On his behalf the plea was made that 
the acceptance of his note and its renewal 
had the effect of designating a new period 
during which the policy was prolonged, 
with its original conditions, and this plea 
prevailed in both the Special and General 
Term of the Supreme Court. Undoubted- 
ly the insurance was thus prolonged, and 
undoubtedly the right to a paid-up policy 
would have been prolonged with it had the 
note been accepted as cash in the usual 
form without any conditions. When 
Holly proposed the note, he had the right, 
under the terms of the policy,to demand a 
paid-up policy for the even dollars he had 
paid in up to that time, and the company 
had no option but to issue it. Instead of 
exercising the right, he preferred to con- 
tinue the policy for the original $5,000, 
and so he tendered a note. On its part, 
the company could have accepted the 
note unconditionally, by which it risked 
nothing: but it chose to exact a condition, 
namely, surrender of the right to a paid- 
up policy. It offered to accept the note, 
on condition of a complete forfeiture in 
case the note was not met. and Holly ac- 
cepted the condition, thus placing his 
right to a paid-up policy upon his - 
ing the note. Of course, if the note was 
paid at maturity, the policy went on as 
originally written; thus the waiver of a 
paid-up policy was only temporary and 
contingent. 

Holly failed to meet the note, and 
when the company refused to accept pay- 
ment after maturity he sought to ignore 
the condition to which he had consented 
and demanded the paid-up policy which 
he had agreed to resign. The company 
refused to let him make and unmuke con- 
tracts, and so he brought an action to 
make his note mere waste paper. 

This was the case. The Court of Ap- 
peals granted the company a new trial, 
pronouncing the terms of the note clear 
and unambiguous and the “ further in- 
surance” which was waived to be the 
paid-up policy demanded. Itcould not 
be construed otherwise, since a paid-up 
policy, written and to run after and for- 
ward from a given date is evidently 
** further insurance.” 

Was there any hardship or injustice in 
this matter? Holly could have claimed 
and had his paid-up policy, but he chose 
to go on, taking his own chances of abil- 
ity to meet the note. The company was 
certainly not very hard, for instead of in- 
sisting at once on the condition it renewed 
the note, and did not stand upon its right 


had been made and broken twice. Mr. 
Holly tried to undo his twice-made con- 
tract, after he had taken all the benefits 
of it, instead of paying the $128 on the 
day it was due, whereby the policy would 
have been restored as at first. The Court 
of Appeals says : 

“Tf language as plain and unambigu- 
ous as this is not only to be twisted out of 
its natural meaning but is to be wholly 
ignored by courts of justice, it will be use- 
less in the future for companies to make 
any effort to bind policy-holders to perform 
their contracts, Punctuality in the 
payment of premiums in the case of a life 
insurance policy is of the very essence of 
the contract, and when payment is not 
made at the timethe company has the right 
to forfeit if such is the contract.” 

To those who never stop to inquire but 
always assume an insurance company to 
be in the wrong, and to others whose no- 
tion is that a man is fairly bound by his 
contracts when he makes them with other 
men singly, but not when he makes them 
with the association of other men called 
an insurance company, it may seem that 
the Metropolitan ought to have gone on 
indefinitely bound, but not binding in re- 
turn. With some, business is business 
and contracts are contracts, against an 
insurance company and for an individual 
member of it, but in the opposite direc- 
tion are mere elastic matters of form. 
Yet if anybody imagines the Metropoli- 
tan trying to save money by enforcing a 
case of hardship against an unfortunate 
man, etc., take note of the fact that, 
rather than comply with a demand,not for 
$1,700 present cash but for the payment 
of that amount some time in the future, 
the comzany preferred a litigation likely 
or liable to consume as much as the claim 
amounted to, with the possibility of be- 
ing ultimately beaten as well. Is it so 
very unnatural to suppose that resistance 
was made in this instance, and is made 
in others, because a claim is considered 
to be unjust and wrong, and not with the 
expectation of saving money ? 


> 
a. 


ANOTHER. 


THE collapse of the Co-operative Life 
and Accident Association of the United 
States (giving it the benefit of the full 
title) is remarkable in no respect. The 
concern is now just six yearsold. Ac- 
cording to its officially reported figures, 
it received from members in 1887 $139,- 
362, and paid to them $113,366; consum- 
ing $25,019 in expenses. It had $11,562 
actual cash. Against this was $5,900 
general liabilities, and $144,003 for ma- 
tured claims, against which $140,099 to be 
collected from members. So far there is 
nothing unusual, and there is nothing 
strange in the fact that the official exam- 
iner now finds it rotten and says it ought 
to be woundup, We read that “instead 
of $49,209 being on hand, however, only 
$3,148 assets could be discovered, leaving 
a difference of $46,051 between what is 
and what ought to beon hand.” But the 
last report claimed $155,165 ‘invested 
and other assets,” of which all but $11,- 
562 was ‘‘ other” assets. What is unu- 
sual is that the business was “ under the 
management of The Negotiating, Collec- 
tion, and Publishing Company of New 
York,” a corporation organized under 
the laws of New Jersey. Examiner Shan- 
non reports that this is an irresponsible 
concern with a paper capital, and that it 
has gobbled $46,051 of the assessments 
collected. The officers of the ‘‘ associa- 
tion” are interested in the ‘‘ company,” 
so this is intelligible. 

The swindling ‘‘ club plan” was part of 
the working scheme. By this, ten mem- 
bers holding certificates of equal amounts 
are classed together ina ‘‘ club,” and at 
the death of one the proceeds of his in- 
surance are to be divided equally between 
his estate and the surviving members. 
One case is reported of a club of four (six 
having lapsed) in which a death occur- 
red, but thethree survivors were not no- 
tified, and one of the three, on repeated 
inquiry, was answered ‘‘no death.” The 
estate of the member dying received its 
share, $1,250, but the living three never 
heard of theirs, which, of course, went 
into the diverted ‘‘ $46,051.” 








under the contract until the agreement 


ance Department is found to contain sev- 
eral errors.” So we now read, and noth- 
ing is more likely, for it is noticeable that 
as these concerns are one by one officially 
looked into such “‘ errors ” are discovered, 
and t are all on the same side—un- 
paid losses are found to have been un- 
derstated, pretended settlements are 
found to have been heavily shaved, 
and the reported assets are not found. 
The only surprising thing is that any 
cash at all is found. Examiner Shan- 
non says that ‘if the outrageously im- 
perfect laws governing assessment insur- 
ance associations leave any method open 
by which the affairs of such concerns as 
this may be wound up, it would appear 
to be the proper course to take in this 
case.” Such action has since been taken, 
No hint of ‘‘ The Negotiating, etc.,” at- 
tachment is given in the official reports, 
and this is only another evidence of their 
almost utter worthlessness as respects as- 
sessment societies. They are the merest 
skeleton, and really tell nothing. Like 
the associations themselves,they are only 
‘* make believe.” 

If any of the clergymen who have been 
invited by Messrs Funk & Wagnalls of 
Tne Voice and the Homiletic Monthly, 
to purchase make-believe insurance 
in the National Benefit Society at one- 
half the regular rates (said reg- 
ular rates being tHhemselves miserably 
inadequate) have been either partly or 
wholly persuaded by such invitation, they 
may profitably note the fate of the Co- 
operative, etc., society. How men who 
are successful in mercantile business can 
bring their minds to disregard and violate, 
in a scheme for insuring life, the elemen- 
tary rulesof arithmetic which underlie all 
success, 1s a problem we must leave to 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. It is our part 
to publish the fact of their lapse from rea- 
son, when they turn from publishing to 
insurance—they may explain the fact if 
they can. 


‘in 


INFORMATION. 


Ir anybody interested in either of the 
companies named below wants to know 
the latest obtainable information about 
them, this is it, as given in the New York 
Insurance Report for 1887: 

GUARDIAN MUTUAL LIFE. 





Receipts (interest)...... $69 43 
Disbursements: 

PR ncaeciscecsces $948 06 

Law Expenses........ 500 00 

General Expenses.... 176 60 1,624 66 


RESERVE MUTUAL LIFE. 





Receipts (interest)... .. . $0 45 
Disbursements: 
ae $72 80 
Law Expenses....... 1,000 00 
General Expenses... 13 34 1,086 14 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ BENEFIT LIFE. 
Disbursements: 
PE as dvcccatenstvnch dandhee $145 74 
Pf re 250 00 
General Expenses....... ..... 26 37 
$422 11 


The indicated feat of taking greater 
from less must have been accomplished 
by “‘ borrowing” from funds previously 
in hand. What is the actual condition, 
and what has become of the assets, we 
don’t krow, and we don’t know of any- 
body who does. These three ghosts are 
part of the lot in keeping of Mr. H. R. 
Pierson, who has been discharged from 
responsibility for the North America; 
all that is left of the latter, $562.07, is 
hardly enough to make a shiver, and so 
the North America may henceforth not 
be considered even a ghost. 

The Insurance Department has no juris- 
diction over receiverships, and the state- 
ments of receivers, being made to the super- 
indent out of curtesy, may be attenuated 
to any degree and are sometimes appar- 
ently made ‘out of” nothing else than 
curtesy. State guardianship, as ex- 
pressed in supervision of insurance, per- 
mits companies to be done to death, by 
misconduct and mismanagement which it 
never pretends to prevent or retard; some- 
times—as notably in case of the Atlantic 
Mutual Life of Albany and the Globe Life 
of this city—it does to death a company 
on its own account. And when the 
slaughter is accomplished, it turns the 
corpse over to another branch of guar- 





‘The annual statement to the Insur- 





no furth ibility in shana 
er responsibili thec Sia 
of a guardian of insurance. Not even 
information is obtainable. Said yo 
= Barnacle = — Circumlocution 
ce, ** you mustn’t come her 
—— neat ae 
olicy-holders who have tru 
state will be unreasonable easunt t be 
questions, but those who have had experi- 
ence have learned how useless that is. A 
claim on an insurance company which hag 
once gone to a receiver may best be put 
in the same class with an interest’ in the 
estates which the Bank of England ig 
holding in trust for next-of-kin heirs sup- 
posed to beliving in America. Or, geri. 
ously, if you are unfortunate enough to 
hold a policy in such a company, the 
wisest course is to file the claim in the pre- 
scribed time and way and then resolutely 
put it out of mind. You have trusted 
that wicked humbug, state guardianship 
and it has. deceived and betrayed you, 
The mischief is irreparable; accept it at 
once in all its force, and begin to get 
over it. 


_ 


CLOUD ARISING. 


THE course of officers and directors of 
fire insurance companies is ceasing to run 


smooth. Six stockholders of the Equita- 
ble address, through the advertising co}. 
umns of the newspapers, a circular letter 
to the other stockholders. as a reply tog 
circular issued by one of the director 
This director's circular, it appears, criti. 
cises a statement presented at a board 
meeting in January by another director, 
which statement the board declined to 
refer to a standing committee but sup- 
pressed, Taking government bonds at 
par, the assets of the company have de- 
creased $57,483 in the last eight years; 
the directors give the receipts for seven 
years as $497,853, but do not explain that 
$153,573 of this came from interest on in- 
vestments and only fell $4,977 short of 
the entire dividend payments during the 
same term; ‘“‘the actual dividend to 
stockholders on their money at risk has 
been about 4 per cent. per annum.” 
Precisely the misstatement, or the sup- 
pression of truth, complained of is not 
stated in the circular of the six, but as 
they say ‘‘ the question to be determined 
at the coming election is whether the 
business shall be continued and the large 
surplus gradually depleted or the com- 
pany put in liquidation and its assets di- 
vided among the stockholders,” and as 
they invite communications from stock- 
holders who favor the latter it is plain 
that the opening remark above has foun- 
dation. 











INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled # 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTO 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

es In this company policy 
‘ holders have the advan- 
tage over those of-al 
other companies, in Neon 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies is 














force. 
See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
a 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir& 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
e  rmenes 


NIAGARA 


e Insurance Company: 
135 BROADWAY, New Yor 


























RGANIZED 1850. 
2a * Statement, Jan. lst 

alld Ueristanay Sstement Jan. 4 } 
Reserve for Reinsurance 477 
Reserve for all other liabilities...... 18, 3 
Net Surplus.......... cccscceesee eevee ee 

MD... cccvexsiapssnsssbedeel $2,297,491 ” 
Policy-holders in this Company have dnereased Prot 

the Guarantee AD LAW: 
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dianship—the ordinary courts—and has 


THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. Ps 
WEST POLLOOK, Sec. GEO. OC. HOWE, Asst. 80¢ 
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May 31, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(697) 25 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


or circulars and plans, address the Home O“lice, or 
—- agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
961, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


p. FRALEIGR. Secre 
OP A: WHEELWHIGHT, Ase’t 
WT STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over 
Increase in new business. . 
Increase of business in fOrce........ $2.400,000 


,ICIES INCON TESTA BLE 
POLICIES I CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


id RAC 
TEN DAYS’ GRA oO LUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 











GEN TS destring ¢ to yepresent the Com- 
pany are inv invited to address J. FFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies. at a i 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J, B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


Uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

i cchisvagesieneisenssucs-teces 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums. ............++- - $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to ist Decomber, 1887.............05 $3,672,331 21 


Losses paid ous the same 
period 


788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz . 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

TREATIES aS 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills recetvable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank.............. ec cceccocccesooece 218,192 40 

AMOUNL..........cceseeeeeseves cvsesececes $12,231,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sst December, 1887, for which certificates will be s- 
med on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
¥. he H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, ° 
4 RAVEN. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D LEY RICH. 
SIAR Os H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, : 


GEORGE BLISS, 


RN, 
M a WIN TUI Wee BELL, 
CE GRAY DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
a E. DODGE, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
BN ELLIOT, RA BURSLEY. 
De HEWLETT. aRonoe | H MACY 
H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOEN D. JONES, President. 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders ,to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of protits is divided amon, 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 
riod, over 
$243,000,000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and hig dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according to the 

‘ollowing statement: 
Policy No. 11,798. 





Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Fie year Pe- 

ending Additions. 
Gin dcndes cncvscdctensadencnccenses paretedasomnehuns $616 16 
ba) hbnemisecnenbebbugeeuseseeepeshbboeebncemeede 1,259 59 
aqnnionh stesenisbinncizaveeies 1,311 89 
Scccccececcecoceecsocosscoveccoseses 1,369 ® 

Seedbebonccecoscoseneeveneceseeseses 1,317 
evcereccscceosescocosese 1,318 00 
SE Pied dec cnntccticionsiccadicrecscsons 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend...............-secceeeeee 109 00 
DOR BAe ce cscccccdettotavisvescesssenes $7.839 00 
BU GE Bc <tc h ccc ccctscmcscsccccnses 5,000 00 
EEE BI adnsntee cbersSccetbooes $12,839 00 
Dated Pushes, o.2<coccccvsccicccescesce 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received.................. $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 

thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The polieies were paid on September 
Lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
1876. $003 





626 36 

526 34 

Total additions............... covcdoveqoocccoce $1,756 % 
Face of policies.............. Secccccesccccccccce 6,200 00 
Total amount received...........sec00 ceseesees $7,956 4 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 

miums surance. 

WRT. ccovcvccccese $84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
BB cccvcccvcvcse 86,833,340 13,092,719 28,299,818 
BED. cccccccsceces 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
Sb anctevasacess 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
BRED ccsccccscccns 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
WEB. wccccccccccce 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
DE ccnnccsninene 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,507 
BERR. 2. cocccccce 108,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
1885 ........ 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
BRB. . ccccccsccese 114,181,965 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown 
resuks so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 





' rate to | a 7 
stm, 

Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from ¢ insurances 

polioy-holders. and dividends. 
WB icccce cocccccees $14,080,153 41 $13,949,100 43 
Piicncsccasqsecseceons 13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
isccccscccecquess 00 12,687,881 14,015,555 48 
Bb vecccscctuveses ++ 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
GEER. cove cccccccccesscse 12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
BEB. cocccccccccecccces + 12,845,592 80 12,848,885 24 
Be snenedsasvescaneess 13,457,928 44 13,950,300 51 
WERE. ..cccccccccccccccce 13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
WEB. co cvcccccccccccecs 14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
TIBB. ccccccccce ecvceee ° 15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,840,371 068 $136,427,906 25 





W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. 4. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 
ceived, 





THE 2th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 




















AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887.............. . . .$70,196,260.30 
Income. 
IN, chic des: acdcccne ceed bcaenes dninkguredenans oha0cesdesnsadeecaak $19,115,775.47 
I ia nist ccnttons a oe6eedme saubdenanuinaaei nena tenksane ones »125,073.82 _23,240,849.29 
. . $93,437, 109.59 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments....................2....ce0e- 708.00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowmengg 4,313,664.21 
Total Paid Policy-holders............... $10, 062, 509. 81 
nn ciccnckauteniigietedes ds40 6o006becensbaceeons 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange................. ...... 2, soi ee 21 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes..................cceeees a 747, 907 11 14,139, 154.13 





Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1887... 


Assets. 


I I iis siti cnne nies dbnaneb atts cinenst cetmeees aceon $23,548,376.48 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 

foreclosure of wae tee 14,35 . 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, Cit Stocks, and other Investments... 26,516,182.38 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 362). . 507,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 


Meee $79,297, 955-46 





foreclosure of — FRE SE AT FE ee aN 6,590,151.74 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest ; and in transit (since 

In nda aicchntencne bibetels vecsdéee oecse ser 7, 657,967.50 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums...................00cceceeeees 122,505.49 $79,297,955.46 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................ Sensecskeeter sien bet 2,398,921.78 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................... pedadevaesrissaes. Seeehes edeaeell 812,361.61 
PE, I Cs niaetbdesinchccce .étcucceccas®eceese banebickesteces 869,666. 


Total Assets, December 31, 1887... ...$84, 378,904.85 


I hereby certify, that after a paw examination 8. > securities and accounts described in 
this statement, I find the same to be true and correct as sta 
JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all ex- 
esting Polictes (4 per cent. Standard).......$66,274,650.00 
Total Undivided Surplus, over gi, Reserve...... 18, 104 45GRS 5 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in os Bs Pewcadweny $5,917,336 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is......... 12, $ 1804018.00 00 


New Assurance written tn 1887... . 66660404 + $38,023,105 
Total Outstanding Assurance.............4.++ 483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
this surp/us the usual dividends will be made. 
GEO, W PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CIBE, Adwaries, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B, HYDE, Pres:pent. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, EUGENE KELLY, 


CHARLES S. SMITH, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D, JONES, GEO. C. MAGOUN, LEVI P. MORTON, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, WM. B. KENDALL, GEORGE H, STUART, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, ee WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, AMES M HALSTED JOSEPH T. LOW, 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, WM. ALEXANDER, - T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, HORACE PORTER, OLIVER AMES 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, H, S. TERBEL Cc. B, ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C, FITZ, 
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Old and Young. 


THE LAST APPLE-BLOSSOM. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 








O LITTLE bud of pink and white, 
By sad mischance delayed, 
Wert thou cast off by spring in flight 
To pine amid the shade? 
Unsought by bee and butterfly, 
Thy fragrant comrades flown, 
Thou lingerest unmourned to die 
In silence and alone. 


O little flower of white and pink, 
Thou hast not lived in vain, 
Thy modest face the fairest link 
In memory’s rosy chain; 
Thy parting breath like magic brings 
Sweet spring-tide’s bygone hours; 
And once again my fancy wings 
Through April’s sun and Showers. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
—— > 


A HAPPY HOUR. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THE first time I ever saw her face I 
thought it the face of an angel, and the 
face of an angel, altho age has wrinkled it 
and sorrow has deformed it, it has ever 
since seemed to me. 

A child, whose only home was the 
almshouse, what else should I think, 
when, fair and sweet and gracious, she 
floated into the room where I was doing 
some scullion’s work, and lifted a heavy 
brown curl of mine in her softly gloved 
hand, and said, in a voicesweetas a flute, 
* You are coming home with me. We 
are going to live together.” Do you sup- 
pose if an angel out of Heaven, with great 
rosy plumes arching over his head, and 
tipped with Heaven’s light, had said, 
** Come, my wings are strong; trust to 
them ; let us see what there is up above 
the stars,’ I should have felt differ- 
ently ? 

And just out of that place of dismal 
dreariness, her home seemed a sort of 
heaven, its gardens, its lawns, its wide 
halls, its rich rooms, these dark with soft 
glooms, these bright with sunshine and 
flowers, and everywhere the pervading 
presence of her own sweet spirit like the 
sunshine of the sky. 

I was taken immediately into close com- 
panionship and personal attendance on 
herself; as Lafterward learned because I 
was born of arace bad for generations, the 
last ope of the race, and she had resolved 
to bar the way to further wickedness by 
rearing me under different influences, be- 
lieving fully in the possibilities of such 
redenption. Itis true that Rose and Ma- 
tilda, her two daughters, a little older 
than myself, resented my introduction 
into the family, and, in consequenre, 
Mrs. Wilmington, who would not let me 
go about the servants, had me more in 
her own rooms than perhaps otherwise 
she would have done, my meals often 
served in her up-stairs  sitting-room, 
where, indeed, she not seldom shared 
them with me, for her health was deli- 
cate, and she was not always able to go 
down herself. Here she taught me dain- 
tinesses of table behavior, and niceties 
of fine sewing; and here 1 learned to read 
and acquired something like an education 
in daily studies, under her eye, till 1 
could really help Aleck at his books, and 
in some things was quite equal to Rose 
and Matilda. 

But even then Rose and Matilda had 
grown beyond their mother's power of 
government, as the daughters of parfect- 
ly unselfish mothers are apt to do; and 
they strenuously objected to my being 
placed on anything like a footing with 
themselves. 

‘* Why, just think, Mamma, who she is 
and where she came from,” cried Rose 
one day. 

‘*IT know that far too well,” said the 
mother, gently. ‘‘It is a specter before 
me night and day, worse now that I have 
become fond of her than it was before, 
when I only sought to reclaim her. But 
I struggle with it, and I see that I shall 
overcome.” 

**And yet you want to put a person 
about whom you have such knowledge 
and such fears on an equality with us!” 

‘* No,” said Mrs. Wilmington, hesitat- 





ingly; “it is not a question of equal- 
ity. But she can do you no harm, 
and it is possible that you might do 
her some good--and yourselves at the 
same time. I have never had any idea of 
bringing her up other than to earn her 
own living.” 

‘*Thanks,” said Rose. ‘‘But when I 
want to be a missionary, I will do it in a 
different way.” 

‘*Mamma is so quixotic,” said Matilda, 
impatiently, when her mother had left 
the room. ‘‘ For my part, I think the 
truest kindness to the girl is to make a 
good common servant of her, if anything 
good can be made out of such blood as 
hers. And I intend to do my share of 
that, and as long as we’ve got to endure 
her I shall work her for what she’s 
worth.” 

I was sewing in the alcove-room, and 
could not have helped hearing them if I 
would, and I don’t know that they weuld 
have cared if they had known I heard. 
But it was my first clear understanding 
of the light in which I stood. I remem- 
ber pausing, with my needle suspended in 
the air, and gazing out of the window ab- 
sently. Ican see now the vivid blue of 
that sky, and a peach-tree shaking its 
blossoms against it, and all the tender 
green of young willows like a sort of sun- 
shine stretching across the distance, and 
down in the garden a bed of tulips was 
flaming. and birds were darting here and 
there, and happy Voices came rising and 
falling; and to me, if it had been black 
night I gazed on, it would have seemed 
no different. I was benumbed with a 
dull misery; and when I went about later 
with the still tears filling and falling, my 
kind mistress began to turn and follow 
me with her eyes, and at last she spoke 
to me; and then it all came out as a sore 
bursts, and, as ever before and since, that 
cool, soft hand of hers, laid on my heart, 
stilled the aching and set it to beating in 
accord with the chime of the universe. 
“What does it matter, Louisa, who or 
what came before us? Comparing it 
with the great spaces of time in which 
God works, we are all about equally near 
the dust of which we are made. And it 
isnot they who went before us, it is we 
ourselves who are responsible; and we 
each have our own strength to fight 
temptation. And as long as you confide 
in me,l can help you fight; and God, 
you know, is on our side!” God was on 
my side! Ishould have hard work to go 
wrong, I knew, whenever I thought of 
that. 

Perhaps I should have been thankful 
that I was seldom assailed by any worse 
temptation than my temper offered. But 
I am bound to say that for year after 
year Matilda kept her word with regard 
to me, and kept more or less agitation up 
with this temper of mine in consequence. 
Her selfishness, and her sister’s, was of 
the kind that always justifies itself. 

‘We might have exactly such advan- 
tages as Laura Houghton has,” said Rose 
once, “if Mamma wasn’t always giving 
away in her charities what she ought to 
spend on her daughters. We might have 
a French maid and get the true accent.” 

** Accent, Rose, from a maid !” 

‘* Well, that is better than no French 
atall. Our toilets could have the Paris 
ian chic, at any rate. But this notion of 
bringing up Louisa takes all there is to 
spare. It costs as much to save Louisa 
from that ‘ life of crime,’ which Mamma 
used to harp on so”— 

Somehow—perhaps because I was tired, 
having been bathing Matilda’s head for 
half the night before—I felt for half a mo- 
ment as if I should kill Rose if I stayed. 
And I dropped my work, and was run- 
ning to my own room, feeling as tho 
fiends pursued me, and unable to keep 
back my tears of rage and shame and 
sorrow, when I met Mrs. Wilmington. 
Of course she divined the trouble at once 
and took me back with her. 

**T don’t know what has been said.” 
she exclaimed to her daughters; ‘‘some- 
thing, certainly, of which you should be 
ashamed. Let me never hear of your 
again speaking in.a manner that can 
bring a tear to the eye of Louisa or an- 
other !” 

She was so white and stern, that gen- 





tle little woman, as she spoke, that it 
made me shiver with a sort of awe. The 
angel of the sword at the gate of Eden 
might have had that face. 

‘Oh, no, no,” I cried, before I thought, 
‘don’t speak to them so! They never 
meant anything—they didn’t know— 
they”— 

** Don’t undertake to excuse us to our 
mother, if you please,” said Rose, chill- 
ingly. ‘‘If she prefers the happiness of 
a—of—of yourself, to ours, there is noth- 
ing more to be said.” And then she swept 
from the room like a young tragedy 
queen, and Matilda followed her. And 
all the stern command melted out of my 
kind mistress’s face, and tears came in- 
stead, as she sank into a chair and cried 
as tho her poor heart would break, 
while I knelt beside her, and threw my 
arms around her, and begged her to be 
quiet. ‘They love you, they love you,” 
Isaid; ‘‘it is only I that they don’t care 
for. And I—I think I had better go 
away. In all these years you have taught 
me so much that I can very well take 
care of myself now. Here I only make 
discord. And indeed, indeed, your work 
isdone; you have saved me. A life of 
wrong doing, if that was to have been my 
fate, would be impossible to me now. 
Crime would be impossible to me now !” 
But my dear mistress would not listen to 
me; she begged me, with a nervous fright, 
not to forsake her, and showed her reli- 
ance on me so tenderly that my heart 
swelled with pride and. gladness to think- 
that at last she felt so well repaid in me 
for her long care. . 

So I still stayed with her, took from her 
what care I could, and felt daily as if I 
might never do enough to repay her gen- 
tle benefits. But after that I never again 
saw Mrs. Wilmington assume an air of 
reproof or command; somehow the inso- 
lence and soullessness of these two girls 
seemed to have broken her spirit; she 
yielded to them in everything; and it 
seemed to me as if even their hard 
natures might have been satisfied. She 
tried, too, to make them happy in their 
own way; she gave them twice their al- 
lowarnces in money, from her personal 
income; day after day she divided her jew- 
els between them, her laces, and the other 
little treasures of her toilet. She tried so 
hard to win their love, it might have 
touched a stone. Aleck’s love she had 
already. He had an adoration for his 
mother as a child, and as a young man 
he was very tender toward her; yet if I 
had been aware of my inner feelings, I 
should have known that I doubted if she 
would have real comfort with Aleck 
through life, for he was light-minded and 
of the kind with whom the last speaker 
always prevailed. He was not the wisest 
of youths, any way, and her pride was in 
these bold and handsome girls. 

‘* Tam really concerned about Mamma,” 
Rose was saying one day to Matilda, as 
they sat on the piazza under my window. 
‘*She has become so gentle and yielding, 
IT am afraid she isn’t going to live.” 

‘*Don’t you worry,” said the other; 
‘*Mamma will live. People always dive 
who are keeping you out of a fortune.” 

** Matilda!” 

‘“* Well, you know I mean—of course— 
why, it is to be understood that I want 
Mamma to live. But all the same, I 
know if I had my third of her estate 
there’d be no question in the mind of 
Francis Vest as to whether Charlotte 
Wells or I were better fitted for a wife.” 

‘*This brings us into the region of un- 
safe speculations,” said Rose. ‘But a 
question that we may speculate on is that 
of Aleck’s behavior. Do you know that 
he really wants to marry Louisa?” 

‘Marry Louisa? Well! Thedesigning 
creature! Certainly that never crossed 
my mind. Our brother! That girl!” 

**It hascrossed mine. I never expected 
anything else. And unless we do some- 
thing about it, Mamma will be dividing 
what she has and making it easy for him 
to do so!” 

**T declare it would serve Mamma right 
if hedid. It would just show her what 
she did in bringing that child of a shame- 
less race into the house with her own 
children.” 

** Never mind all that,” said Rose. ‘“‘Our 











duty is not to be revenged on M 
but to prevent this evil.” 

It made me laugh. It made me laugh 
in spite of myself. I threw my sewing 
on the floor, and ran down-stairs and out 
on the piazza. “You ought to speak 
lower,” said I, “when your business is 
not public. And let me say to you that 
there is no need of your exerting your- 
selves to prevent any evil other than that 
which follows all your thoughts. I cap. 
not think you are the daughters of my 
dear mistress. You must have been 
changed in your cradles!” I felt better 
then, and I left them hght-heartedly while 
they sat looking at each other with their 
bigeyes. But that night, with nothing 
but the clothes I wore, I took one swift, 
farewell look at my sweet mistress asleep 
with her hands clasped on her breast in 
some prayerful dream, and then crept out 
of the house and never rested till I wag 
ten miles away; then I sat down at last 
onalonely rock in the moonlight, and 
cried and cried and cried my soul away, 
Not for my complete loneliness, I cried; 
and not for Aleck Wilmington. No; for 
I had had all I was able to do to repel his 
love for two years. Perhaps in time J 
might have yielded: he thought so; he 
hoped so; I feared so. And lest I should, 
and should bring fresh trouble on his 
mother, I had fled. It was for her, the 
hapless woman, that I felt; for altho I left 
her among her own children yet I left her 
naked to herenemies. How Llonged then 
to see her once again, just to give her one 
good-by kiss, to put my arms around her 
and tell her why I left—she never wculd 
know—she would think I had forsaken 
her; perhaps that the worst ever feared 
for,me had come true, and she would 
think ill of me and mourn for me. 

As Isat there on thit lonely rock the 
moon went down, and the morning-star 
swam out of a silver mist, and all the 
slow rose and gold of morning welled up 
till the day was close upon me. And 
leaning there with all the bright peace of 
Nature round me, I fell asleep; and when 
Iawoke the world was wild with music, 
raptures of bird-song, everything spar- 
kled with sunshine and dew; a little 
bird alighted ona splintered corner of the 
rock and looked in my face, cocking his 
head on this side and on that; and I said 
to myself that I was no discord with Na- 
ture in this wild, sweet unison; I had not 
done wrong, and there must be room for 
me in the world. 

Well, there was. Ian? not telling my 
own story. And so itis enough to say 
that the world was kind to me. I found 
a place in it; I lived an upright life; 1 
married in another part of the country, @ 
good man; and so far as it lay in my 
power I atoned for the evil my generations 
had done before me. 

I was a widow at last ; my sorrow fora 
kind husband had become a tender mem- 
ory; | bore my something more than forty 
years well, and there had now come upon 
me a yearning desire to see again the 
old places, the old faces. I had wealth 
and health; and one day I left my own 
pleasant home, my long friends, in the 
sweet Southern country and started on 
my way. I forgot that in more than 
twenty years the old places might be as 
overgrown as forgotten graves, the old 


faces might have changed to death-masks. 
Ihad gone out of my way on my jour- 


ney, to see a famous bit of seenery that I 
remembered having heard my husband 
once describe; and I was returning to the 
station where I was to make the junction 
with the through express again, when my 
attention was arrested by a singular scene. 
For some reason or other, perhaps from 
the unconscious striking of an old chord, 
I thought I heard my name called. I 
looked round, and saw that the conduc- 
tor was inquiring for some one to claim 
the telegram he held. A little old 
woman, in plain, if not rather shabby 
black, glanced up eagerly with a bright, 
sweet face, a face marked with many 
lines of sorrow, but yet with a certaim 
soft serenity in it; and the telegram was 
put into her hands. Can I ever forget the 
change that came over that face, as, hold- 


ing her glass in hand, she read the lines?’ 


Glass and paper fell; the hands fell 100; 
the head leaned on one side, the serene 
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g old face, after one gasp of horror, slowly 
© gettled as if into a mold of yellow wax, 
with the look of dismay, of agony, yet on 
i, What could I, what could any one, do, 
in that moment, but hasten to the poor 
little creature, and bend over her, and sit 
down beside her, and take her thin hands 
in mine, and rest her head on my shoul- 
der? “Some trouble has come to you,” I 
gid. ‘‘Rest on me. Let me help you 
pear it.” She gave a little start, as if at 
the sound of my voice, and looked in my 
face searchingly, and then her trouble 
came uppermost again. ‘‘ Nobody can 
help me bear it,” said she, in a hoarse un- 
natural tone that sounded as if it came 
from a long distance. 
“ Yes,” I answered her. ‘‘I may not 
beable to help the grief, but I know I 
can help you bear it. Iam strong and 
young and well and happy—lean on me— 
tell me what your trouble is. Is it trou ble? 
|sitsorrow ?” 

“Jt is despair,” she groaned. ° 

«No one in God’s good world must de- 
gir,’ said I. ‘There is always one 
friend left. Lay your head on my shoul- 
der here. If youshould smell these salts? 
Don't think of such a thing as despair! 
[willtry and see you safely through. I 
have nothing else to do but to help the 
wofortunate. I was very unfortunate 
once myself.” 

“You never were sent to the poor- 






































































t house!” she cried, with a sudden, sharp 
- agony of tone. 
“JT was born in a poor-house,” I said. 
: “To think of it, to think of it, to think 
of it!” she moaned, without heeding me. 
A “Nothing, nothing, nothing to do but to 
R go to the poor-house myself !” 
d ad 3 
“Perhaps not,” I said. ‘Tell me all 
d about it now. Possibly it can be hindered. 
Indeed, I know it can be hindered. There 
' are” — 
: “Qh, it isn’t the poor-house! It isn’t 
e the poor-house itself,” she exclaimed, her 
P little wan face flushing feverishly. ‘‘ It’s 
d that they can send me there !” 
of “Who?” 
" “My children. Oh, my children !” 
C, “Your children? Impossible.” 
- “Would it not seem so? Would any 
le : mebelieve— Oh, I tried to be a good 
e 2 nother! I loved them ”— 
- ; “Of course you did.” Itook her rest- 
id less little hands in mine again. But ina 
+ moment she had withdrawn them as be- 
ot fore. 
msl “How kind you are!” she said, ‘‘ and 
nothing to me. And my own children— 
y Oh,1 must tell you! I must speak to 
AY some one, You are kind, you suffer with 
nd those who suffer. ”’ 
1 “Yes,” Ianswered, ‘‘I should like to 
a know about it all. Youseem to me like 
ny some one Lused to love. Tell me. Are 
ns your children unkind ?” 
“No,” said she. ‘‘ Never, in so many 
ra words. They never struck me, you 
know. Butoh, there are other blows 


ty than those dealt with the hand on flesh ! 
When my daughter married I gave them 


he apart of my property, and Francis, one 
th of my sons-in-law, managed my place for 
vn me. Andit grew to be so troublesome 
he tohim, living at a little distance, that he 
on proposed I should go and live with them; 
an and then they worried me so about it—it 
as Worried me I mean, you know, that I saw 
did he was worried—that Ilet him sell it, and 
cm Inever could quite make out what be- 
HI tame of the money, for he failed pres- 
nd ently, and then my daughter was always 
he Teproaching me because I had let him sell 
ot — then her health grew poor, and 
a c husband said she could not really 
a > the care of me, and I must zo to the 
os an And z was willing enough.” 
a, now the little thing’s words came in 


' 4 torrent as a stream long repressed 
bursts over a bro 


ken barrier. “I didn’t 


_ { was so much care,” she said, 
*" me her handkerchief to a rope, and 
me i sp then gasping with a dry sob. 
é aq _— t bear to believe that any 
ms : vot me was pulling down my child's 
i a » andthe old and delicate always 
ie & care, I suppose; and so I went 


Be other daughter’s house. And I 
. nd, I found,” she said, the tears pour- 
& now, “that I wasn’t welcome there! 


*y wanted my room for company, I 
_ Stowded the tab idm 








le, her husband did not 








feel at liberty to talk freely bis own ideas 
in my presence, he didn’t want his chil- 
dren to hear mine; he used to say out- 
doors that there was a reign of mother-in- 
law in his house. And my daughter was 
so uneasy—and I couldn't help -under- 
standing, for she would talk about it be- 
fore me—and at last,” cried the poor little 
woman, talking now in feverish haste, ‘‘I 
wrote to my son and told him the whole 
story. He lived in California. I had 
given him his share of all I had when he 
went out there; but he had lost it, as the 
others had the most of theirs. And he 
wrote back—he has a good heart, dear 
child!—not to stay with either. of the 
girls another moment; to come to him 
directly. I should live with him. Helen, 
that’s his wife, would welcome me with 
open arms. Only,” continued she, with 
little gasps, ‘‘ he couldn’t send the money 
for the ticket now; but if one of the girls 
would buy it, he would repay them in 
time.” As she talked, confidential tones 
crept into her voice, sweet old familiar 
tones; a light seemed to grow in her face, 
a light like youth. I saw the face of 
more than twenty years ago. My head 
swam fora moment, and then my spirit 
was so light I could have sung. What 
music was inthat voice! How its sound 
went through me like wine! How my 
heart beat with joy and satisfied longing ! 
‘‘And she did,” the gentle voice sighed 
on, ‘‘ and she put me on board the train, 
and she recommended me to the con- 
ductor, and she went off laughing with 
an acquaintance, tho she knew she should 
never see me again. And I was fond of 
the children,” said the little woman, cry- 
ing softly again, ‘‘and it was a wrench 
toleave them—a wrench. Oh, it hurt me 
badly !—but then I was going to Aleck, 
and I loved Aleck so, I loved him so!” 
twisting the thin hands together. 

‘‘IT had always been more tender of 
him,” she began again, after a pause, 
‘*since he was so unhappy in his early 
years; for he wanted to marry a young 
girl I had brought up, and who I thought 
loved us all, and she went off one night 
in the dark, ran away and left us all, and 
broke his heart—yes, broke his heart!” I 
wondered why that gave my own a throb 
even after all these years. ‘‘ And almost 
broke mine,” she went on, ‘‘ for she was 
as much to me as a daughter, and I 
thought I had saved her from a life of 
trouble—but—I never knew—I couldn’t 
believe—the girls said she had gone all 
wrong. But I felt—something in me 
said she was good and innocent. ButI 
couldn’t make it out. Why should she 
want to leave me? I never had any track 
ofher. I wasso indignant at first—and 
then it was too late. But so often since 
in the night I have cried to know what 
had become of her! I wonder so about 
her now sometimes. I could bear things 
better, I think, if I only knew that she 
had never come to harm. [should feel, 
too, that I had done something in the 
world. For you see my own three chil- 
dren—you see what I have done with 
them!” 

‘* But I thought Aleck was all right,” I 
said. 

‘* Read it !” she exclaimed, with a flick- 
er and sparkle of anger. And she picked 
up the telegram which had fallen in her 
lap and held it open before me, It ran, 
after the date and address : 

“Stay with Rose. 
to take the care.” 


Impossible for Helen 


It was the same Aleck as of old, plainly 
enough. The idea that I could ever have 
thought I loved him! while I read those 
words, the little old woman was sobbing 
again tillshe shook, and it seemed tome 
that hersébs were louder than the clang- 
ing of the wheels or the puffs of the en- 
gine. ‘‘They are my own flesh and 
blood,” she sobbed. ‘‘ I was always good 
to them—too good; and new they cast 
meoff. There isn’t any place for me but 
the grave. Not one of them wants me. 
They have possessed themselves of all I 
had, and Iam become a burden. AndI 
am reduced—to—talking to a stranger— 
about—about my own children! But you 
don’t know how hard it is—your chil- 
dren that you rocked upon your breast 
when they were babies—whose little feet 
you covered once with kisses” — 





What a lonesome, desolate country it 
was through which we we were passing 
now! How pale the sky, what an eerie 
whistle in the wind. ‘“ It is against Na- 
ture!’ Lexclaimed, hurriedly. 

‘*Then you see there must be some- 
thing wrong in me that I have failed to 
get my children’s love—that I lost it so 
early—thatI am telling my wrongs from 
them to the acquaintance of an hour,” 
she said bitterly and more calmly, 

‘I’m not the acquaintance of an hour,” 
I said then. 

**T know,” she answered. ‘ I seem to 
have known you along long time. There is 
something in your face as if I had always 
seen it—like a face seen in a dream.” 

‘You have known it always,” I 
said. 

‘* But oh!” she began again, ‘‘ it is not 
the face of my children! it is not the face 
of my poor children!” and the tears 
poured forth anew. 

**It is the face of one of your children,” 
said I, ‘‘ Perhaps you have forgotten 
the time you lifted one of her curls and 
said: ‘You are going with me. We are 
going to live together.’ Well, and so we 
will. I have a home in a sweet Southern 
country, my own vine and fig tree by 
the door. Jasmines, and roses, and crape- 
myrtles, and mocking-birds and red-birds 
fill the garden, pomegranate trees line the 
lanes to it. There isachair waiting for 
you on the broad gallery there as lung as 
you live. It is vacant now.» My husband 
has left it. You shall fill it and you will 
fill my heart with joy. My dear, dear 
mistress, don’t you know me? Don’t you 
see what Providence it is-that set the 
yearning in my heart to look on the old 
scenes and faces, ever since that night I 
ran away lest I shuuld yield to Aleck and 
bring sorrow on you?” 

‘* Louisa !”’ cried the sweet, little old 
woman—‘ Louisa, my child, my child, 
have I found you!” And then we were 
locked in one another’s arms crying great 
tears together, to the amazement of a 
carful of people. ‘‘Do you know,” she 
said by and by, ‘I am so horrified at my- 
self to think of my talking so about my 
children to a stranger, that I really think 
I must have known you all the time, 
Louisa, dear !” 
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PLAYING SCHOOL. 








BY MRS, A. GIDDINGS PARK, 





BLUE-EYED MAUDE is the teacher; 
Clarence, Minnie and Belle 

Are the most advanced of her pupils— 
The first class studying well. 

Then there are the primary scholars— 
Those dollies that sit in a row; 

And Robbie’s the Superintendent 
Who visits the school, you know. 


Pussy is studying drawing, 
Her paws in the crayon-tray; 
While Bose sits up on a hassock 
Ready his part to play. 
She has on her very best ribbon, 
With an extra frill of lace, 
While he wears a turn-down collar 
And a very solemn face! 


A mouse peeps out of the corner, 
From his hole just under the wall, 

And Puss goes scampering after, 
Upsetting the dollies all! 

While Maudie—the dignified teacher— 
Just screams, and jumps to a chair; 

And the grave little Superintendent 
Laughs loud at the funny affair! 

New YORK CIty. 
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MISS COOING’S LITTLE DARKY. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 











‘* | THOUGHT, sir,” said Miss Cooing to 

the minister, “‘that I might adopt a little 
girl, if it would not be too pleasant a way 
of being of use in the world.” 
’ “Tf single ladies who fall heirs to mod- 
est legacies, as you have done,’ replied 
the minister, energetically, ‘‘would only 
take such a fancy oftener, things would 
begin to straighten out in this disorderly 
universe.” 

**Do you know where I can find a very 
pretty, attractive ehild of three years of 
age?” asked the little spinster, some color 
dappling her cheeks, which Had a linger- 
ing charm about their curves, 





‘*Three years toa day?’ the minister 
retorted, jocosely, amused at Miss Coo- 
ing’s precision in regard to the requisites 
for her intended charge. ‘‘Well, [do know 
of a cunning little creature, who talks 
indistinctly enough, and is without a 
parent to her need.” 

“Oh, do you?” exclaimed Miss Cooing, 
excitedly. ‘Isher hair yellow, or only 
dark? And doesn’t it incline to curl?” 

The minister laughedright out; but he 
cheched himself at once; Miss Cooing was 
such a gentle creature, and her cottage 
was so dainty that he feared a rough 
sound might break one of the vases. 

‘*Well, her hair is of a kind warranted 
to curl, and it is pretty dark. But, dear 
Miss Cooing, youwant a small paragon, 
don’t you?” 

‘* Aren’t there any perfect children— 
without parents?” demanded the little 
woman, with a sweet severity. 

‘*- Yes,” admitted Mr. Pelham. ‘ But 
there are cartloads of children who need 
homes, and are as ugly in mind and body 
as poverty can make them. Care might 
develop them into fine creatures enough. 
But the child whom I thought of, the 
moment you spoke of adopting a little 
girl, my dear friend, is a darky, if you 
please.” 

Miss Cooing started from her chair 
with an exclamation of horror. 

‘* And I shouldn’t want a jollier com- 
panion myself,” added the minister, dog- 
gedly. 

Miss Cooing sat down. 

‘It is always so; duty must be unpleas- 
ant,” she sighed, ‘‘ or it would simply be 
pastime. Nothing could be more dread- 
ful to me than to adopt a colored child.” 

‘*Oh, come! I know she is the one for 
you,” replied Mr. Pelham, firmly. ‘Just 
now she is with an Irish family, who took 
her in when her mother died, a week 
since. I will fetch her round here to- 
morrow morning,and you can then make 
up your mind. To judge from her face 
she is worth saving to a life of usefulness, 
for she has the prettiest air of content. 
And if she is as happy as a cricket just 
living on boiled potatoes and rough 
words, I don’t know what she will do, 
living with you, Miss Cooing!”’ 

The little spinster dashed a tear out of 
her eye with quite a girlish air. 

‘If she is uncomfortably placed,” she 
said, half hesitating, but very mvch in 
earnest; ‘‘ don’t you think I had better go 
for her immediately?” 

‘* Good gracious!” laughed Mr, Pelham, 
quite fascinated by his little parishioner’s 
simplicity of heart; ‘‘ you may not feel 
that you can abide her, you know. Bet- 
ter not be too much in haste to commit 
yourself.” 

** Oh,” returned Miss Cooing, putting 
onan aspect of busmess-like determina- 
tion, which made her faded prettiness 
quite fresh again; ‘‘ I begin to think I 
shall like her, poor little dear! I'll build a 
fire in the spare bedroom, and then start 
out. Pray give me the address of the peo- 
ple she is now with.” 

‘** All right, ” replied the minister, plac- 
ing himself at once in sympathy with her 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I suppose if you did try to 
deliberate, you would only sit down to 
your knitting and think of something 
else, because you have settled it all quite 
irrevocably in one minute. You women 
know all about a thing of this sort, before 
a man can wink.” 

The address was written upon the min- 
ister’s pocket-pad, which he always car- 
ried for the purpose, for he dealt as much 
in addresses as a doctor in prescriptions. 
When he handed the memorandum to the 
little spinster, he smiled into her eyes 
with admiring cordiality, and she im me- 
diately felt very happy. The approval of 
one’s minister 1s worth having. 

As Miss Cooing stood looking in at Mrs. 
Rooney’s kitchen half an hour later, she 
beheld an Irish urchin sitting in the middle 
of the floor, not upon a chair, but on the 
back of asmall creature with a shining 
brown face, and with what looked like 
small gutta-percha fingers stanuing up in 
amazement all over her head, The little 
darky was not enjoying her experience 
of her fellow-beings just then, and tears 
of a huge size coursed down her cheeks, 

‘*Don’t !” cried the pretty, neat figure 
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at the door to the repulsive boy. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by hurting that tiny thing?” 

‘*She’s a horse,” replied the boy, 
whacking the girl’s legs with a stick. 
Then he got up and skulked off, likea 
dog which is out-gazed. 

The colored child sobbed once or twice, 
and then grinned sunnily at Miss Cooing, 
and rolled upon her feet ; and at that mo- 
ment Mrs. Rooney came in from the yard 
with a basket of dry clothes. 

Miss Cooing explained that Mr. Pelham 
had sent her, and what her errand was: 
and Mrs. Rooney was quite agreeable to 
the plan of giving up the care of the child, 
whom she had taken home, with Irish 
warmth of heart, at the request of its 
dying mother. 

‘*IT suppose you will bring her up to 
service,” said she to the little spinster. 

‘“‘Oh,” Miss Cooing answered, very 
much surprised at that suggestion, ‘I 
don’t know. Ishall make her happy if I 
can.” 

The child was allowed to borrow a half 
demolished straw hat, and was finished 

off, also, with a borrowed cape about the 
size of a handkerchief, and which Miss 
Cooing thought cruelly inadequate for 
early April weather. 

‘*Lor!” said Mrs. Rooney, ‘she’s used 
to having nothing. I don’t believe any- 
thing could kill her !” 

The little girl, whom Miss Cooing had 
stood upon a chair, in order to put her 
things on with ease, looked so tiny and 
cunning that her new benefactress de- 
cided she must be delicate, and she 
scorned Mrs. Rooney’s commonplaces in 
regard to her. 

‘* It’s so damp that I think I had better 
carry her,” she vouchsafed, when ready 
to start. 

Mrs. Rooney broke out into open deris- 
ion. ‘* Carryher! Why, Miss Cooing, 
the girl’s four years old, and has lived on 
a damp floor.” 

Miss Cooing shuddered. 

‘*Good-by,” she hurriedly exclaimed. 
** You have been very kind to her, Mrs. 
Rooney, and you must come to see us 
soon. When she is old enough to under- 
stand, I shall tell her how you kept your 
word to her dead mother.” The little 
darky already in Miss Cooing’s 
arms, a black bunch of happiness, and 
her new guardian felt a warm thrill pass 
through her own frame as the child was 
pressed to her heart. ‘‘Good-by,” she 
said again, in a soft, quiet voice, and pro- 
ceeded homeward with her living burden. 
Mrs. Rooney's parting communication 
was sent after her from the kitchen 
threshold. 

‘*Doa't you wantto know her name?” 
called the Irishwoman. ‘It’s Juno; be- 
cause she was born in June!” 

It was with a flutter in the throat that 
Miss Cooing went about the getting of 
the supper for herself and the new- 
comer. The small darky, meantime, sat 
upona chair in the immaculate kitchen 
as if she were a large doll, for she was 
spell-bound by the novelty of her sur- 
roundings and a certain consciousness of 
absolute bliss. The whites of her eyes 
surpassed the gleam of the two teacups 
set out upon the supper cloth, and her 
full lips were models of approbation. She 
was quite dirty and her hair still stood 
up inextraordinary pinnacles, of which 
the little spmster had not yet fathomed 
the construction. In fact, Miss Cooing 
had become inspired and had postponed 
most of the toilet severities which Juno 
required until the morning. 

As a last touch to the tea-table she went 
to the pantry and took down a green tin 
box, shaped like a Saratoga trunk, and 
gazed into it for a moment. 

‘‘I’m sure it will disagree with her,” 
she murmured to herself; ‘‘and I must 
not bring it out.” As she made up her 
mind to this, she nevertheless cut some 
rich fruit-cake which she took from the 
box and carried to the table, her face 
flushing with alarm at her wicked temer- 
ity. 

The httle negress was set up to the table, 
in the highest chair to be found, and di- 
vided her attention between bread and 
apple-sauce, and glances of portentous 

sweep at the puffing tea-ketile on the 
burnished stove. A mug of milk—it was 


was 





Miss Cooing’s child-mug of many years 
ago—was added to Juno’s simple repast. 
Hardly a word passed between the two; 
for Miss Cooing found that her protegée 
had a way of talking with her head which 
precluded a flow of conversation. Still,a 
good deal can be done with attitudes of 
the head; and that the cake-dish was at- 
tractive to the small orphan she signified 
very frequently by the direction in which 
she turned it. 

‘*Do you know what that is?” asked 
Miss Cooing, tremulously. 

Juno shook her head. 

** Do you want some ?” 

Juno nodded violently. It was evident 
that she had fallen in love with fruit-cake 
at first sight. 

‘*T am sure it will make you ill,” said 
Miss Cooing excitedly, reaching out her 
hand, and putting a generous slice upon 
the little darky’s plate. ‘‘ Oh dear, I did 
not mean to do that!” she sighed, but 
gleefully added, as the child grinned at 
the mere fragrance of the delicacy; 
** you'll find it very nice !” 

The little darky answered by biting 
into the cake, leaning back in her chair 
luxuriously, and kicking the center of the 
tea-table with her toes, until the china 
rattled again. 

Her benefactress started, and then sud- 
denly fell to laughing. Noone had heard 
her laugh these ten years. Then Juno 
laughed; and the canary at the window 
trilled out merrily, while the song of the 
steaming kettle kept up its refrain with 
steady cheer. At eleven o’clock that night 
(for Miss Cooing sat up much later than 
usual, pulling over scraps of cotton and 
flannel for a child’s petticoats) she stole into 
the spare chamber to give a good-night 
look at her new companion, half expecting 
to see her in a high fever from the effects 
of the piece of cake. The little darky lay 
so quietly that Miss Cooing wondered if 
she had killed her outright: and she 
seized the child’s handin dire dread. The 
hand, dark as it was, was warm and soft, 
and the small form stirred comfortably. 
A great sigh escaped the gentle spinster’s 
lips. 

‘“*T do believe she is quite vigorous, 
and will live in spite of all my mistakes,” 
thought she. ‘‘ How pleasant it is. I 
never was so delighted with anything in 
all my life.” 

If Miss Cooing had not always been ac- 
customed to feeling sleepy the moment 
she put on her night-cap, she would have 
lain awake all night, planning for the 
future, which was to be so different from 
anything she had as yet experienced. 

Early in the morning she was awakened 
by the sound of rapid utterance—not one 
word of which she could understand; 
but she beheld the little darky on the 
threshold of her room, trying to hold ap 
the extra length of her night-gown, it-be- 
ing one of Miss Cooing’s, and looking 
half scared and half jolly. 

‘““Oh, you dear little thing! Have I 
overslept and left you to wake up all 
lonely and frightened?’ Juno’s bene- 
factress exclaimed, running over to the 
child to give her a good-morning kiss. 

“I gwine to kitzin, fo mo supper,” 
Juno remarked, smacking her lips. 

**Oh, mercy! Don’t be hungry yet!” 
Miss Cooing cried, fluttering about to 
shut the window, to put on her wrapper 
and warm shoes, and to thrust wood upon 
the glowing embers yet surviving in her 
stove, and then waltzing into the closet, 
from which she dragged a big tub. Be- 
fore Juno could say ‘‘ supper” again, she 
was bathed and wrapped in a blanket- 
shawl. Her face shone asa star and she 
began to sing something about ‘ golden 
slippers.” Miss Cooing was privately 
dismayed lest she should roll her eyes so 
much as to lose one of them; but her 
own toilet was completed without this 
event taking place. 

The child was closely pinned up in the 
blanket-shawl, as her old clothes were 
unhesitatingly reduced to ashes the pre- 
vious evening, and Miss Cooing was 
obliged to feed her with chocolate and 
bread by her own hand. This over, she 
made Juno a little speech. 

‘‘Now I must go down street and buy 
you what clothes I can, for you have none. 
You must sit still in this chair till my re- 





turn. In order to be quite sure that you 
will do as I ask you, I shall tie you in the 
chair. Won’t that be nice?” 

The little darky nodded her head. She 
had found everything nice, so far. 

Miss Cooing was very clever. She tied 
strong twine around Juno’s arms and 
then joined the two pieces behind the big 
chair. Of course she let the little spar- 
kling rogue sit comfortably and left her 
able to move a bit; but there was no way 
of her freeing herself. 

Miss Cooing stopped in at the barber’s, 
to begin with. 

‘* What would you do with the hair of 
a Negro child,” she asked, as if with but 
a moment to spare, ‘“‘supposing it were 
rather long and done up in points?” 

The barber’s knees grew weak, and his 
face spoke inarticulately. 

‘Call up at my cottage, will you?” 
added Miss Cooing, very business-like in 
her demeanor; “ and make it this morn- 
ing, please. I’ve adopted a little colored 
girl, and her hair puzzles me.” 

An hour afterward the barber got to 
joking about the episode, having recover- 
ed his poise and sense of humor. 

It was wonderful how many things Miss 
Cooing bought, and what good taste in 
garments for a little girl she displayed. 
She returned home, a yellow mass of 
bundles, and in a breathless hurry. 

Wasitall a dream? There was cer- 
tainly no little darky in the big chair in 
the room up-stairs. Miss Cooing gently 
considered the possibility that she herself 
had become a maniac, and had been 
throwing things round somewhat, as 
witnessed the disordered articles of dress 
and furniture. 

A distant chant struck her ears. Miss 
Cooing flew down to the kitchen. Sitting 
on the pantry shelf, and poring over the 
green Saratoga-trunk cake-box was the 
little darky, fuller of cake than the box. 
The sight of her good angel, or, in other 
words, Miss Cooing, merely stimulated 
Juno to renewed energy of song. The 
room swam with ‘ golden slippers,” and 
**Dem times com-bing!”’ when the dark 
race would have a chance at last. 

Miss Cooing flopped into a chair and 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, you dear, 
child?” she sobbed. 
cunning paragon !” 

It was not difficult to induce Juno to re- 
linquish the blanket-shawl, now loosely 
dangling about her, in order to be dressed 
in the various articles just bought by 
Miss Cooing. Each stage of completer 
adornment met with a shout of delighted 
laughter, and the child at last capered 
about in her new boots, which were much 
too large, but seemed charged with elec- 
tricity, to judge from their effect upon 
her. These gayeties were interrupted by 
the arrival of the barber. He had made 
up his mind to investigate the sensation 
at Miss Cooing’s cottage, since it did not 
present all the dangers of a visit to the 
North Pole, altho the village was not used 
to such startling events as the adoption of 
Negro children. The sight of Juno, jump- 
ing and whirling about the kitchen struck 
him favorably, and hebecame very good- 
natured as he tied on his big white apron 
preparatory to attacking her hair. 

*‘Ah, Miss Cooing,” he said, “pray, 
which of your geraniums grew this gay 
flower, I beg to know! You always were 
famous for geraniums, but you must have 
got this variety from very far away in 
‘Ole Virginny.’ Want me to cut her hair? 
Oh, ‘comb it out if possible.’ Well, I 
never combed wool for a living; but 

there’s a time for all things. It will take 
a week, and a comb of iron, ifmy expe- 
rience can prophesy. Set her up in a 
chair, and hang a curtain over her fine 
clothes.” 

When Juno’s hair stood around her 
head, like a dense cloud, the little spin- 
ster felt that she had no more demands to 
make of Heaven. She gladly paid the 
barber’s fancy price for his professional 


bright, intelligent 
“You fairy, you 


work and professional badinage. Juno 
was complete. 
And she continued to be so. If she 


slyly hid under the table, or behind the 
door, in order to jump out alarmingly 
upon her maternal friend; if she begged 
for cookies at the end of every sentence; 


ee 
if she insisted upon helping in the kitchen 
until she nearly scalded herself to death: 
if she covered her remarkable head with 
sprigs of bloom from choice plants in the 
parlor window; if she let the cat haye 
all the cream she wanted from the pan 
set demurely for Miss Cooing’s morning 
coffee; if she danced on Miss Cooing’s 
best India shawl because it was full of 
such pretty colors, still, she was perfect, 
and a never-ending source of interest, 

The little spinster even succeeded jn 
making quite a pleasing object of the 
small brown maiden. Her street outfit 
was particularly cunning, and the loca} 
photographer sold many copies of his 
portrait of Miss Cooing’s Juno, in her 
Kate Greenaway hood and coat, 

‘* Well, Nellie,” said her second cousin, 





been the talk of the town, with that child 
of yours. Do you think high living wij) 
bleach her out, or make her mouth any 
smaller? But you’re a real good little 
woman, my dear, aud I am only having 
my word, you know. Still, I do wish 
she was white !” 

Miss Cooing flushed. 

‘“*T had almost forgotten that Juno was 
colored,” said she. ‘She is the best 
friend Lever had, and I am surprised | 
made out to live without such a happy, 
affectionate darling. I thought duty was 
hard; but I don’t_see, after all, but that 
a kind act is as much a gift to one’s self 
as to any one else. Come and take tea 
with me some time, Caroline, and hear 
Juno sing ‘Golden Slippers,’ and ‘Ole 
Man Joe.’ The minister says she is going 
to be a credit to the town. I am very 
much afraid that she is the nicest little 
darky that ever was born; still, perhaps 
there are more like her for those that 
look. But I must not be stopping here!” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” Tat INDEPENDENT, New Fork. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 

The word of the blank explained im the 
sentence. 

1, If you have —— to say, let us hear it; 
that is, if it is anything worth hearing. 

2. Are you going to the —— the next sea 
son? Yes,I prefer it to the higher ground 
because the children enjoy a sandy shore. 

3. The poor man was —— into the house, 
and he was carried with great tenderness by 
the witnesses of the accident. 

4. I must say that you have a —— way of 
speaking your mind. Your opinion is cer- 
tainly without disguise. 

5. That man is nothing but a ——. I think 
that our dog, who’s considered nothing but 
a beast, would have been more kind. 

6. How wonderfully those colors —! It 
requires genius to mix together such appar- 
ently opposite shades. 

7. Do you suppose that Mary will —? 
She looks very pale and feebR. 

8. There seems to be an unusual —— from 
the electric: light to-night. My eyes are 
always painfully effected by a dazzing 
light. 

9. I never knew a child so susceptible to 
— asNelly. AllI have todo is to com 
mend her fora thing in the morning and I 
have won her heart for all day. 

10. We had a splendid sight at the beach 
after the storm. There was one magnif- 
cent —— which delighted the children; it 
did not seem so much of a large wave as 4 
dash of the whole sea. 

11. Mamie had a —— doll given heron her 
birthday. It was not large in size but re 
splendent in silk and jewelry and with 4 
tall hat. 

12. I advised that old bachelor not to-— 
his means; but he seemed disposed rather t0 
lay up his treasures where they would be of 
no use than to be generous to others. 

13. That is a very well-trained —. Such 
a company of singers must be able to give 
satisfaction anywhere. 

14. What a lovely —— Mr. Green has here. 
Being on the Hudson the —— is unparel 
leled. H. 


WORD SQUARF. 


* * * * 

* * *” * 

*% + * * 

* * * ¥* 
1. A curve. 


2. Unusual. 
3. Belonging to a vessel. 
4. Felled. 
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— 
INSERTED WORDS. 

1. Insert a profession between two conso- 
nants and make? 

9, Insert a game of cards between two con- 
sonants and make a deluge. 

3, Insert a part of the head between two 
consonauts and make the duty of a scholar. 

4. Insert a low word between two conso- 
nants and make a low fellow. 

5, Insert a tumult between twc conso- 
nants and make a bad expression of the 
face. 

6. Insert an animal between two conso- 
nants and make a disease. 

7. Insert the same animal between two 
consonants and make a homeless man. 

8, Insert a small creature between a con- 
gonantand a vowel and make a basket. 

9, Insert a bay between aconsonant and 
avowel, and make a sharp thing. 


JINGLE. 


In skating, but never in playing ; 
In past, and mast, and last ; 
In tearing, but never in mending ; 
In race, and grace, and brace; 
In meaning, but never in doing; 
In teach, and preach, and reach ; 
In marching, but never in fighting ; 
In glean, and mean, and lean; 
In cleaning, but never in dusting ; 
In racked, and packed, and blacked : 
In punching, but never in striking; 
In fought, and sought, and bought; 
In sewing, but never in making; 
In feat, and meat, and seat; 
In soaring, but never 1n flying ; 
In strain, and grain, and brain; 
In yawning, but never in sleeping ; 
In stray, and gray, and biay. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 24TH. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 


1, Chair-man; 2, foot-stool; 3, horse- 
radish; 4,son-net; 5, house-wife; 6, side- 
walk; 7, ear-ring; 8, hum-bug; 9, cur-tail ; 


10, cart-ridge ; 11, out-rage. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Honesty is the best policy. 


Frederick Loeser & Co, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 

constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by ou 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system o 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
ofastrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, strong, dura- 
ble, and easy to adjust. In gold and silver. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
z c Established 1821. } ‘ 


A COMFORT TO THE SICK. 











171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 











WEAFELT FOOTH SHER 
ILLINO1s SOUTHERN HOSPITAL 
ator R THE INSANE a 
LL.. A 888. 
n DEAR SIr:—Holders A vole of Felt Brushes in 


They are all in use a 
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48 Occasion suggests. Res spect fully ceedience 
a WARDNER. M.D., Supt. 
Econom Hol 
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NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare fem: in the face. Yet all these nervous 
les can be cured by using 


m( Paines 


= Goan 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an een, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why 
py een WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

ottle. Send for full —, 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO0., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


AMESPYLE'S 





THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Oold Water, 


PavES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
Y, and gives universal gatiefaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of fmvatione well 
acsigng 10 mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 

abor-saving compound, and fous bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 





CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, etc. 





Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn, 








HERRING'S 


Safes for Residences 


q aft: ns == 


vwornoemam TT 





Every residence should have aSAFE for 
the protection of silver-ware, jewelry and 
heirlooms that could not be replaced if lost 
or destroyed by fire. 

A variety of Patterns at Moderate Prices. 

Send for Special Catalogue. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
1841. S.DAVIS,JR/’S 1841. 


Diamond Hams. 
CINCINNATI, 


Sold for more than a third of a Century by PARK 
& TILFORD and ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 


New York. 
ANDREWS 
New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 


Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
fect! All Styles, All 
Prices. 





Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COM’Y, 


686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H, ANDREWS & CO.,, 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO.,, 
Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright wed — 











Sta 
Portable a} ‘Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Iilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SRRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


KCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 








1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, New York. 





Flags, 














THE 


UNEXCELLED 
FIRE WORKS. 


Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and || PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading House 
in the Trade, 





EDWIN C. BURT&CO. 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FINE SHOES, 


287 FULTON ST., 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C, Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lining 
and sole of each Shoe. 
Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable + - sent to all wearerset Artificial 
Teeth upon the recei fl « age. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave., h Street, New York. 






ait C By, 
MAKER ” 
NEW YORK 








The Excellence of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHIT TAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


ties HAMS, 


Breakfast Bacon 


AND 
PURE 


UNADULTERATED LARD 


Are as fine as can be made. If your 
grocer does n not vikeep them, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


FRANCIS WHITTAKER & SONS, 
Established 1848. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Bheumatiam, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 


Take no other. It is 











arriage! 


eran rsicians order it. 
the BES if your dru geist does not keep it se 
ire Be itand you will 
buy no other! Price, 


postal card for pamphlet, free. 298 BROADWAY, N. 
Sto 
Ste le Wa C. MORGAN, 


oe 


Chicago, Ill, Send net 75 b A - for Catalog. 
FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
















-y Wonder. "Makes work ” pleas- 
ure. Does twice as much. A little Electric peter 
which runs every Sewing Machine silently, easil 

at any speed. Noiseless, light, simple. . cheap = 
forever. A CHILD can run it. N ll re- 
quired, The sewing machine will run fast or slow, 
and start and stop at will. eee control of speed. 
If hurried with work it will _run 12 STITCHES PER 
SECOND EASILY. No more Foot Power. No more 
Muscular Labor. No more weary, exhausting tread- 
les, destroying health and pleasure. and undermin- 
ing the strength of three women in every four. AP- 
PROVED BY THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. Strongly 
indorsed by leading Payeanes., Send for pamphlet. 
Only good agents wante: Wooll i & Magnetic En- 
gine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 















a a CYCLES 


Y DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
AVY a} ON APPLICATION. 


oO 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
T MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 

given where wehavenboagent. If you weet 
Cook-Steve write us, they will be 
DP to any point 

Per ectly safe. Noex 










Hull Vapor Stove Oo. 









Cleveland, O, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe am 
practical hents, suggestions, or information that wul 
make this department more valuable to those of owr 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


BEGINNING A RURAL HOME. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 

I PROPOSE in this article to suggest some 
items in planning fora rural home. I am 
led to this by the recent speech of a prowi- 
nent man, in which he tells what he would 
do if he were just beginning life. I was 
forced to say that I did begin my life by 
doing a good many of the very things he 
wishes he had done, and from that doing I 
derive to-day my health, pleasure, antici- 
pation and some income. 

Our first item is to select a building site. 
Here we must consider, (1) healtb (2) con- 
venience, (3) beauty of surrounding and 
outlook, or, more strictly, all these three 
items at the same time. As a rule, how- 
ever, your second point will have to give 
way slightly to one and three. It is betterto 
sec'ire sanitation and loveliness at some ex- 
pense in the way ofinconvenience. Theside 
of a hill or slope facing to the east or south- 
east is preferable to all other exposures. 
Such a slope, protected by the hill is safe 
from keen blasts and averages several de- 
yrees warmer than a face to the north or 
west or northwest. I can ripen with such 
an exposure fruits that are classifiable as 
tender and unsuitable within one-eighth of 
amile. Besides, for luxurious growth the 
morning sunis preferable for all sorts of 
vegetation, There is far more in this selec- 
tion of a well-protected spot than at first 
appears. If [were going to anew state, or to 
the Pacific Coast or elsewhere, I should 
first study the winds, and while selecting a 
high ground to secure fine scenery, I should 
get under cover of higher ground. Good 
drainage is of importance not only for sani- 
tary results, but because without it it is 
impossible to secure satisfactory results 
with trees. For shrubbery, but more espe 
cially for grapes, pears, quinces and small 
fruits, the ground must have both natural 
and artificial drainage. Mildew in grape- 
vines is something I know nothing of in 
my vineyard, on a rounded knoll, facing 
the southeast and perfectly drained, as well 
as open to the sun. The same is true 
of my gooseberries, which perfect loads of 
fruit without a sign of disease on either 
bush or berry. 

Convenience of access I should place third 
or last in my points, but would still make 
it prominent. Certainly I would not weigh 
heavily proximity to town or proximity to 
highways; but would consider a few more 
rods of driveway to reach a perfect site as 
advantageous rather than otherwise. I be- 
lieve the true rule for a country house is to 
aveid the road dust and aim at a site as 
near as possible in the center of the grounds 
selected. The small front yard of mest 
country houses is unpleasant and generally 
ends in dilapidated shrubbery, cramped 
and pinched, and a few sheared evergreens. 
There should be a more roomy character to 
our grounds, and this can be secured only 
by placing the house farther from the 
street. The barn should not constitute an 
independent group of buildings and its sur- 
roundings have a character unlike the 
house, but should be a neat, tastily planued 
building, connected with the house by a 
driveway, and as pleasant a place to visit as 
any to be found. There is no excuse for a 
foul and stinking barnyard full of discom- 
fort for cattle. The barn should be sur 
rounded with shrubbery and covered with 
grapes. 

Location settled upon, the house must be 
planned. Of this I have only to say, do not 
build a city house, something as much out 
of adaptation to the surroundings as pos- 
sible. If you employ an architect he will 
probably be full of city notions, and you 
can go all over the country and pick out 
his houses. Scratch out all of his charac- 
teristic touches, for otherwise your house 
will be a slightly modified copy of forty 
others; that is, do not be decoyed into 
building or living in a copy of another 
man’s house. There is no one thing that 
you should be more original in than your 
house—if you except your body. <A house 
is a man’s exterior body, as his body is his 
interior dwelling. A country house should 
have a habit of porches, piazzas, verandas, 
and all other ways of gathering the views 
that lie about; pleasant spots for reading, 
visiting, sewing. People who live in the 
country should live out-of-doors mainly ; 
so the outside of the house is more impor- 
tant than the inside, 

I would urge every oneintending to build 
a rural house to get one cf Fuller’s or Com- 





stock’s books, and study plans for cottages. 
Use up one winter with your family con- 
sulting these and learning what you would 
really like. Then visit afew pretty houses 
and study themon theground. Then draw 
your own plans and, iinally, let an architect 
assist you, but do not let him talk you over 
to his notions. There isa great deal more 
architectural skill and taste in each person 
than he supposes. The best books I know 
of for study of the whole subject of country 
houses are Scott’s “ Beautiful Houses,” a 
superb and admirable volume, anda smaller 
and charming one published by Ticknor for 
£. C. Gardiner and entitl.d ‘‘Homes, and 
How to Make Them.” I wish this book 
might be in every family in the country as 
a counselor. 

Among all sorts of good things do not 
overlook his advice about doors, that is to 
abolish them as far as possible an ' to abhor 
sliding doors. And as for windows, bless 
your soul, “‘ they are to look out of, not in.” 
Yet you would never think of half the win- 
dows in the land that they had any object 
but to enable you to see to sweep and dust. 
The most delicious thing about a country 
house is windows with fine vistas to see as 
one reclines before them in an easy cbair. 
And then how to get a house that is really 
as warm for winter as it is cool for summer 
he suggests ‘‘an air-tight houseis a cold 
one. A man would freeze to death in a 
glass bottle, when a coarse, porous blanket 
would keep him comfortable. Double win- 
dows are not to keep cold air out but to 
keep the heat in. India-rubber weather 
ships have caused ten times-as many in- 
fluenzas us they have prevented. More heat 
will radiate through a window of single 
glass than would be carried out by the air 
through a crack half an inch wide, by the 
side of it.”” I only wish you all had to read 
the whole book or move out of the country. 

Now we have planting of trees and shrub- 
bery. This should not be delayed, but keep 
pace with building. There should be, if 
possible, a shrubbery and flower-lawn by 
itself, leaving the trees to be grouped by 
themselves. In aplace of considerable size, 
from four or five acres upward, I should by 
all means cut flower-beds in the shrubbery- 
lawn, placing them in such nooks as best 
to suit their habits of growth; and afew 
sorts in bold groups nearer the house. Lov- 
ing sweet odors and believing them health- 
ful, I would never have sweet flowers out 
of bloom near the house from May till Octo- 
ber. Among these are mignonette, lilies, 
phloxes, roses, petunias and alyssum. I 
know nothing finer the year through for 
perfume than mignonette. Shrubbery, as 
a rule, should flank the view, leaving the 
outlook directly fronting the house unob- 
structed. Butthe rule of all others most 
important is to so plant trees that they 
shall divide the outlook and frame it in 
sections, so that in looking over the valley 
and opposite hills ome shall see the whole, 
not as oue broad sweep, but in pictures 
framed in by elms, ash, beeches and other 
trees, singly or in groups. If possible, leave 
one knoll, the highest point of your land, 
from which to get a full, instantaneous 
view of the whole landscape. From the 
house, especially, it is desirable to get the 
valleys or opposite scenes in glimpses—a 
bit of woodland, a village, a pond of water, 
or a bend in a river. 

I believe that for a delightful rural home 
each resident should aim to raise his own 
fruit and his ownearly vegetables, if not his 
later sorts; and he should have a few things 
that he can market cach month in the year. 
Suppose he hasten acres. On half of them 
he can grow a®mall vineyard of an acre, 
a currant yard of half an acre, a berry yard 
of half an acre, and an orchard half pears 
and apples covering two acres; and if he 
chooses can devote one acre to flowers. His 
currants should yield him fifty dollars prof- 
iteach year; his berries one hundred dol- 
lars; his grapes three hundred; and from 
his apples and pears he will gather accord- 
ing to the age of the trees. In addition, 
fifty heus may be profitably kept if suitable 
quarters are prepared; one horse and two 
cows. [f our ruralist understands his busi- 
ness and works himself, he needs but one 
man to assist in working such a place. But 
he must get a good man; pay him liberally, 
and boss hisown work. If two cows are 
kept butter or milk can be sold, besides a 
supply for home use. One cow should calve 
in spring, and one in the fall. It is useless 
to keep hens without provision for their 
comfort in winter and their being inclosed 
during a part of thesummer. An ordinary 
hen-iouse is a foul den full of disease, and 
fow! kept in such places are never profitable 
or happy. I give not only my horse, but 
my cows box stalls, and never fasten them 
in stuuchions, which are barbarous. ‘The 
hen-house for summer is a large inclosure 
fifty feet long by ten wide, with fresh water, 





broken charcoal und a bushel of fresh-cut 
grass and clover and dandelions every day 
for thirty hens. In winter they occupy a 
basement room ten by twelve, with freedom 
to range a large yard and stable. The room 
is keptclean, and frequently sprinkled with 
kerosene. They lay all winter. Thy pay. 
Such an arrangement of land as I have 
adopted leaves me compelled to buy from 
two to five tons of hay. This is not all out 
of pocket, but adds to the manure product. 
Ialso buy manure whenever I can get it. On 
many rural homesteads there are bogs and 
peat-beds, and marl and other supplies ob- 
tainable; but I have none of these. What 
then is the result ? One thousand dol- 
lars’ worth used up on the place each 
year, and five hundred dollars from 
surplus sold. This surplus can be easily 
doubled and soon will be. If the propor 
tion of land tilled were increased the prof- 
its would of course increase. I have plan- 
ned for pleasure as much as for profit, and 
somewhat more. I have left one-half the 
land fur lawns of trees, shrubbery, flowers 
aud drives and play-grounds. 
CLINTON. N. Y. 
A ee ee 


DESSERTS FOR A MONTH. 
IV. 
BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE. 


THE use of the frying-kettle is one of the 
crucial tests of the cook. Whoever isam- 
bitious of the honors of fine cookery must 
master this important branch of the serv- 
ice. It is available in every emergency, 
whether it be breakfast, dinner or tea, 
lunch or dessert, there is no occasion for 
which the frying-kettle will not supply 
either an indispensable requisite or an ad- 
ditional elegance. The frying so often con- 
demned asthe chief resource of incompe 
teut cooks is not properly frying atall. It 
consists in simmering food in lukewarm fat. 
Now gond frying may be done ina frying- 
pan orspider, with a very little fat, but it 
must be smoking hot, and the article tobe 
cooked, whatever it may be, must be con- 
stantly turned and moved about, so as to 
cook very quickly without scorching. Even 
beefsteak may be well cooked in this way, 
sautéed, to use the French word. We fnight 
say bounced, for meat *‘ jumped ”’ in the 
pan isa little absurd. Slow simmering is 
good for many things, but it must bein 
water or other liquids; slow simmering in 
fat means toughness, greasiness and every- 
thing that is odious. All cooking in hot 
fat must be at a very high temperature and 
correspondingly rapid, Leeding, therefore, 
the constant and vigilant attention of the 
cook. 

Deep frying. by immersing in boiling fat, 
which may be half lard and half suet, pure 
olive oil or olive butter (which is a prepara- 
tion of cotton-seed vil), is the best mode of 
cooking very many of those delicate prepa- 
rations which mark the distinction between 
plain and fine or French cookery. We will 
take an illustration from the large family 
of fritters which includes many dainty 
dishes made of meat and game, cheese, 
fruit, or only milk, flour and eggs. 

ORANGE FRITTERS.—Sift half a pint of 
flour with a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
putting it through the sieve three times; 
beat two eggs very lightly with a pinch of 
salt and two tablespoonfuls of sugar; make 
s smooth batter of these with a scant cup of 
milk. Remove the rind and seeds from two 
or three fine Oranges, leaving them in their 
natural divisions; add to the batter and fry 
by large spoonfuls in smoking hot fat. Eat 
with whipped cream or a brandy sauce. 
Peach and apple or banana fritters are made 
in the same way, slicing or chopping the 
fruit. If very juicy use a little less milk in 
in the batter. 

CoFFEE CREAM —Half a box of gelatin 
dissolved in half a pint of cold coffee, which 
must be strong and finely flavored. Adda 
small cup of sugar, bring to a boil and 
strain, and add the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs and a pint of sweet cream; strain 
again and mold. 

MACAROON CUSTARDS.—Arrange two or 
three macaroons in each of a set of china 
custard cups; make a custard of a quart of 
wilk and the yelks of six eggs, with sugar 
and a pinch of salt. Flavor with bitter al- 
mond, fill up the cups and bake, setting 
them in a dripping-pan half-filled with 
water. When set, cover with a méringue 
made of the whites of the eggs with a cup 
of powdered sugar, and bake lightly. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING.—Butter the size of 
an egg, half a cupof sugar,the whites of four 
eggs, a cup of rolled cracker crumbs, half a 
cake of chocolate grated, flavored with va- 
nilla: add a pinch of salt. Boil ina mold for 
one hour. > 

ITALIAN FRvuIT ICE.—Few desserts are so 
refreshing and welcome after a rich dinner 
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as a fruit or water ice, and this mode of 
preparation gives an ice with some body 
and a delicious texture. Make a sirup of 
boiling sugar with a little water until small 
bubbles or pearls form on the surface, and 
a spoonful dropped into cold water and 
pinched between the thumb and finger 
forms a brittle thread. Pour a pint of this 
sirup hot over the whites of two eggs, par. 
tially beaten, and continue beating until 
white. Mix it with the juice of six lemoug 
and the grated rind of three and freeze, 
Other fruit may be substituted, and color- 
ing used as desired. 

FRIED CREAM.—One pint of milk, halfa 
cup of sugar, the yelks of three eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch and one of 
flour, a teaspoonful of butter and one of ya. 
nilla. Put the milk over to boil in a sauce. 
pan, reserving a little with which to mix 
the flour and corn-starch to a smooth paste, 
Add it when the milk comes toa boil and 
stir until it thickens. Remove from the 
fire and add the well-beaten eggs, with the 
sugar and flavoring. Pour out into a but 
tered square fin to cool. When quite cold 
cut in strips, dip each first in beaten egg, 
then in sifted cracker crumbs, and fry tog 
golden brown in a wire basket. 

LEMON SPONGE.—Soak half a box of gela. 
tin in cold water to cover it for two hours, 
Squeeze four lemons and mix the strained 
juice with a large cup of sugar. Beat the 
yelks of four eggs thoroughly, add water 
to make a pint in all and cook with the 
lemons end sugar in a double boiler till it 
thickens up, throwing in some shavings of 
the yellow rind of the lemon. Strain intoa 
bowl and set in a pan of cold water. Stir 
occasionally until cool but not stiff; then 
add the unbeaten whites of the eggs and 
beat steadily till it begins toset. Havea 
mold ready, as it hardens very rapidly, or 
heap it irregularlyina glass dish. Oranges 
with one lemon make orange sponge. 

Snow Puppine.—Gelatin forms the basis 
of a great variety of elegant and refreshing 
desserts. Spanish and velvet cream are 
made with whipped cream, wine and sugar, 
added to the dissolved gelatin, or a soft 
custard of milk and eggs, delicately 
flavored. Experiment will add indefinitely 
to the list, by making use of various fruits, 
coffee, chocolate, ete, for flavoring. For 
snow pudding, dissolve half a box of gela- 
tin in a pint of water, adding the juice of 
two lemons andacupofsugar. Bring toa 
boil, strain, and when partially cooled add 
the whites of two eggs and beat until per 
fectly white. Mold, and serve with a claret 
sauce or a soft custard. Pretty molds area 
great help in making these desserts orna- 
mental. 

PRUNE PIE.—Soak and stew three-quar- 
ters of a pound of prunes, sweeten to taste, 
and when cold remove the stones. Bake in 
two crusts, dredging a little flour over the 
fruit before covering. A large handful of 
raisins, cooked with the prunes,is considered 
by some an improvement. Raisins alone 
well simmered in half a pint of water, then 
mixed with an egg, a dash of lemon, a little 
sugar and a cup of cracker crumbs make & 
good pie. 

The woman, with refined and elegant 
tastes, who attempts to make a home on & 
moderate income, will find modern house- 
keeping a matter of nice balances. <All her 
natural tact, her mental nicety of touch 
will come into play in so adjusting the out 
ward expression of her home life as to sa#- 
isfy the craving for beauty and tasteful 
variety in all her arrangements and yet to 
keep her expenditure of money strictly 
within the limits of prudence. Such asuc 
cess is happily possible, but 1t demands re 
sources in the housekeeper herself, both 
personal skill and executive ability. Mi- 
nute attention to details is indispensable, 
and especially in regard to the table. A 
very elegant dessert may be furnished upon 
occasions provided there is a balance kept 
by acorresponding simplicity as the other 
extreme. A basket of apples will make 4 
perfectly satisfactory occasional dessert. 
The dull level of plain pie or plain pudding 
every day is to be avoided, for “‘ variety is 
the spice of hfe,” and there is an art 


in keeping up the interest in the 
home table, as in all the daily 
intercourse of married life. It will be 


found helpful to know the price of certain 
made dishes, and here is the actual cost of 
a few of our month’s desserts. 

Prune Pie.—Prunes, six cents; sugar, oDe 
lard, four; flour, two; total, thirteen cents. 

Snow Pudding.—Gelatin, eight cents; 
lemons, four; sugar, four; three eggs (yelks 
and one used for the custard), six; milk, 
three; total, twenty-five cents. 

Fried Cream.—Milk, three cents; sugar, 
two; eggs, six (the whites reserved for 
frosting or other use will offset the flour, 
corn-starch and vanilla). It is not easy 
estimate the precise cost of frying, a8 with 
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proper care the kettle is used many times 
without refilling. Each time the fat must 
be strained through a piece of thin muslin 
—cheese-cloth is good—to remove every par- 
ticle of sediment. Allowing two pounds 
of lard and two of suet to be used six times, 
the cost of each time of using will be seven 
cents. Sugar for sauce, four cents; wine, 
five; butter, one; total, twenty-eight cents. 

Chocolate Pudding.—Butter, two cents; 
sugar, two; whites of eggs, four; cracker 
crumbs, one; chocolate and vanilla, twelve; 
total, twenty-one cents. 

Either the white or the yelks of eggs re- 
maining when either is used separately, 
should have a few drops of water added and 
be put ina cool place. By taking this pre 
caution they can be kept for a day if de- 


sired. 
Coffee Cream.—Gelatin, eight cents; 
coffee, four; sugar, four; eggs, three; 


cream, ten; total, twenty-nine cents. 

Orange Fritters.—Flour and baking pow- 
der, three cents; eggs, four; milk, one; 
oranges, five; frying, seven; sauce, ten; 
total, thirty cents. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 





{x any system of soil improvement the 
growing of clover must always have an im- 
portant part. Tho it cannot add directly to 
the mineral resources of the soil, as it re- 
turns only the ash that it has first taken 
from it, clover does make mineral plant food 
more available. It enables other crops to 
range farther in search of food by opening 
the subsoil, and whether it be through its 
leaves or by shading the surface, the grow- 
ing of clover does undoubtedly add directly 
to the amount of available nitrogen which 
the soil contains. It is in this respect dif- 
ferent from all other crops. Whatever else 
the farmer grows leaves his soil poorer than 
before. Clover alone increases its capacity 
for tuture crop production. 

It has taken farmers a long time to thor- 
oughly learn the nature and extent of the 
improvement which clover growing makes. 
Many still believe that not much benefit is 

to be got unless the crop of growing clover 

is turned under as green manure. This 
method is, however, a wasteful one. The 
quick fermentation of several tons per acre 
of clover, including the clover roots, creates 
an excessive amount of plant food that the 
succeeding crop cannot utilize. In winter 
or at other times when the soil is filled with 
water, all that is soluble of plant food in the 
soil is liable to be washed away. In some 
English experiments on heavily manured un- 
cropped,soil, it was found that there was a 
perceptible amount of nitric acid passing off 
through underdrains. We believe that in 
these cases the drainage water must have in 
some Way run into the tiles through holes 
from the surface, rather than first filtering 
through the soil, as it should. The water of 
springs, unless these contain mineral solu- 
tions, is nearly absolutely pure. It only needs 
a thin stratum of earth or charcoal to absorb 
allimpurities from water in a filter, In time, 
of course, this absorbent will become satu- 
rated and cease to cleanse water asit should. 
Occasionally we hear of old wells in cities, 
hear to privies or other sources of contam- 
ination, where the soil seems to have been 
80 saturated with impurities that it can no 
longer act asa filter. But it 1. incredible 
that much if any of our richest farming 
land has been filled with manure to such an 
extent. 

Underdraining is therefore a positive pre- 
ventive under most circumstances of ma- 
nurial losses of soluble plant food. But 
comparatively a small proportion of our 
farm lands are underdrained, and for all the 
Test as soon as plant food is made soluble in 
excess of the immediate needs of growing 
crops, then a large part of it is sure to be 
wasted and lost. If floods wash the surface 
into streams and rivers, and thence to the 
Sea, the waters carry away with them not 
ouly soil, but the more valuable soluble 
Plant food that it contains. If in spring the 
Saturated soil then evaporates from its sur- 
face the moisture, with it also goes more or 
less of ammonia that should be retained for 
growing crops. It is therefore evident that 
not only manuring with stable manure, 
but plowing under clover, are more or less 
wasteful on wet land not underdrained. We 
do not say these methods should not be 
adapted under these unfavorable circum- 
stances. There is some waste under almost 
all conditions, and if a farmer is not able 
to do the absolute best, he ought yet to do 
the best he can. 

Clover is itself to some extent a means of 
draining wet land. If the excess of moist- 
ure is not too great, a growth of clover may 
afford relief. Its leaves exhale a great 
deal of moisture, and tho this as it comes 


through the roots may contain traces of . 


ammonia, none of this valuable element es- 
capes through evaporation from plants. 


The roots of clover penetrate to the subsoil, 
and when they decay they leave water- 
courses through which surplus water may 
pass away. This effect of chover growing is 
cumulative. It increaseson good land with 
each successive seeding. It is wonderfully 
increased by underdrainving and subsoiling. 
Whatever opens the subsoil to warmth and 
air enables the clover root to penetrate 
deeper. We have often seen the line of a 
newly made drain visible a year after by the 
greater growth of clover over the soil pul- 
verized to the depth of three feet or more, 
and in subsequent years by the more vigor- 
ous growth of all other crops. 

A farmer who underdrains does himself 
an injustice if he does not subsoil on either 
side between the drains, besides sowing the 
whole with clover as soon as possible. The 
subsoil plow and clover admirably supple 
ment each other, as both supplement the 
underdrain. Farmers who grow clover can 
place drains farther apart than market gar- 
deners, who are obliged to keep their land 
under the plow allthe time. There is some- 
thing in the clover sod to mellow and make 
light the soil exhausted of its vegetable 
matter by long cultivation which nothing 
else can supply. Even market gardeners 
and seedsmen who apply large quantities of 
manure find it to their advantage to seed 
with clover « ccasionally.—A merican Culti- 
vator. 


MORRILL’S 

Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 

THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
_ Fruit and other Trees, 


IS EASILY APPLIED SND INEXPENSIVE. 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satis- 
factionin Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 _ to 400 pounds. 
For price lists, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO, 


146 Congress St., 
BOSTON, MASS, _ 


oar ARSON’S 


PE 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


At Bottom Prices. 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 

And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 

recomnendations where tried side by side-with other 


standard brands. Send for Catalogue. 
N M. PEARSON, Hudson. N Y. 











FARM FENCES. 


BARB wire for farm-fencing has become a 
necessity, and has generally been accepted 
throughout the West. Its cheapness, as 
compared with boards or other materials, 
has enabled the farmer to fence in his land, 
and generally to cross-fence the fields as 
well. A barb-wire fence requires less than 
one-half the number of posts required for 
a board-fence, less than half the labor to 
build, while a wagon-load of wire will fence 
alargefarm. Fire does not easily destroy 
it, and if the posts are peeled an ordinary 
prairie-fire will not harm them. 

A well-built barb-wire fence is estimated 
to last thirty years. Posts should be well 
set, properly braced at all openings, and 
the wire well stretched. A wire made from 
two strands, twisted evenly, is best, as it 
yields more readily to climatic influences 
without breaking or tearing loose fron. the 
staples. Barb wire used to sell at from 10 
to 1214¢ cents per pound, but competition 
and improved machinery have reduced the 
price so that now it is nearly as low as the 
plain wire. Instead of using three wires 
for a fence, the best farmers put on five. 
Such a fence animals will respect, and it is 
a complete barrier to any kind of animal. 

Sharp competition has stimulated the 
sule of cheaply made barb wire, cheap 
paints or poor galvanizing. This will al- 
ways be the case where the margin of profit 
is very narrow. It pays to use known 
brands, made by responsible makers, as a 
difference of half a cent per pound will not 
make up for rotten or poorly made wire. 

The best wire-makers are shortening the 
barbs or thorns, to make them less severe, 
or adopting a yielding style of barb which 
does not tear out the flesh when run against. 
We think this a great improvement, for a 
fence of any kind is but an educator, and 
there certainly is no economy in lacerating 
and tearing your stock. Select barb wire 
as you would an ax, with care, and get the 
best without regard to its cost.—Iowa 
Homestead, 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








IF YOU WANT A 
Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 


GO TO 
CROUCH & 


PITZGERALD, 


The Most Reliable 
Makers, 


1 CORTLANDT ST., 
COKNER BROADWAY. 


556 BROADWAY, 
BELOWPRINCE ST. 


723 SIXTH AVE, 
BELOW 42D ST. 
NEW YORK, 





OLBURNS 
“PHILADELPHIA 





MUS'TARD 


OF GONDIMENTS 
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iT. E. HUNT, Glen Gardner, N.J., 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 


Regictored _Fareevts, Prices se. . 
Kelly Steel Barb 
WIRE FENCING! 


Yielding | STRENGTH, 
B® LIGHTNESS. 


ea ont 
LACERATE 
STOCK! 


Is jnst as effective, weighs lighter per rod, 


Bar r 

Fine steel, GALVANIZED AND PAINTED. 
Doe m the common, rigid 
wire barb; is worth double. Why destroy your 
horses with the cheap stuff sold by country mer- 
chants? Ifthe ** Kelly’ is not kept in your place 
send direct to 


Kelly Barb Wire Co., 


228 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


LONDO 18 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. 


Private Temperance Hotel 


Opposite Euston the terminus of the L. & N. U. 
Railway, which is the direct line from Liverpool. 
Vistors to England will find nothing better, more 
convenient, or more pleasant than above. Inclusive 
terms $2.00 to pe day. Recommended by MR. 
and Mrs. TIBBL8S (Bright Eyes). 


Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1888 OPENS JUNE 16TH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
SUMMER HOMES FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


Beautifully Illustrated, Instructive and 
Readable. 


CONTAINING VALUABLE INFORMATION AS°TO 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER, 


W ith a complete listof Summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses: 
Inthe Catskills, in the Walkil Vallsy: in 
the Susquehanna Valley, in the Ad 


rondacks, in the ohawk Valley, 
at saratoga and Lake George, 


and along the West Shore of the Hudson River. 
CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLETE MAP OF THE 
CATSKILLS EVER PUBLISHED, 


Send your address, with five cents in stamps, to H. 
B. AGOE, General Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 363 
Broad way, New York, and a copy will be mailed to 
you as soon as issued. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
JORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
ns TRAVEL. 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. Th, May 17st. 10 A.M. 
STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursaay. June ‘th,3 P.M. 


Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 














Take Nething Else. 





























age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 





63 Broadway, New York. 








UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TX 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PECIFIC RY 


Its main lines and branches include CHivAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 


WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Great Rock island Route.’’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Siov~« Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
One Month. 


— 
Three Months... x 75 
Four Months...., 1 OU 





One Year......... $5 
Two Years... 
Three Years. 





Six Months.. 150 Four Years....... 
Nine Months...... 2 25 Five Vears........1 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
[IN CLUBS OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Each. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tB™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t2” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
Sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money vy crd sring from 
our Cluv-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. ‘200 lines to the column.) 


Fas (one month)... “We. 
3 


4 times (one month). ...85c, 

three months)ix./13 “ (three “ )....90c, 
» * oe ae Sed e eae ee’ 
6&2 “ (twelve “ )60c./52 “ (twelve )....66c 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... ee DOLLARS PER AGATB 
NE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FIFTY CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line, 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


241 Rrandwav. New York. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be deiivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States, on the recelpt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 
ome kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in onme. yore BAKING POWDER 
OVPANY. 106 Walls St.. 


FIREWORKS! 


Beautiful hie, 
Extraordinary Effects. 


LARGEST SIZES. 


Novelties! 





Novelties! 
FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


DISPLAYS. 
Unequalled! Unequalled! 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Detwiller & Street 
FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


13 Dey Street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wareroons ‘Steinway Hall, New York. 
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aw AppLn& Co 


Manofacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


3 27 Sudbury 8t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


career, Dodi’s 42) W.Apete: Boston 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
8 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


ablishe2 1780. 









etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 


; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
one Certepr'al Exhibition 


EMERSON none 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is ina large degree due to the 


Amateur PhotographicOutfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outtits Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras Tri- 
pods and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


(@ Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 perannum. 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


i” In writing, mention this paper. 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 


Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. 





Capacity 20,000 


vehicles per annum. Established 1872. New Lllustrated Catalogue 
and Price List for 1888. Send for one. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


‘locks for Public be ria s and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 


383 Washington sel Boste 
41 Maiden I, ane. ‘New York. 
_170 State Street, Ch hica ago 


CHIC AGO 


AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Kilt 
Game at 00 feet. Makes no noise. Costs 
enly 1 cent to shoot 100 times. No 
powder, no caps. Kach Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, $8.00 each or delivered 
in U.8. on receipt of $2.50. 


John Wilkinson Co., “iste Stitt 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th, One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station. 
American Plan, %3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 
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Twenty-six sizes keptin stock. Send for a list 
and mention this publication,and will we give you 
special rate on any size. 
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KEEP COOL. 
SUMMER COOK STOVES. 
For Weed, Coal or Cobs, 
Cheaperand Safer than Otl or Gasoline! 


Five cents a day to cook, bake 
wash, iron for entire family. They 
ji save their cost inone season. Ev- 
+ fey has waste fuel enough 
: eat his house and cook his food. 
x The cobs from th 
will run his cook -stove. These 
. stoves have refrigerator 1g that 
confine the heat to its w 
fore you bu cheowwore, “sand for 
circulars. e make several sizes. 


POO.” 285 Founklinin. Obicage: 
LAWN TENnIs & cnoguet sets 
BASE BALL 8 Bt & BOATING § OUTFITS 
FIS Hine fi RODS, TACKLE, ETC. 


all modern styles and improvements. 


GU N S & Hunters’Accoutrements 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
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‘SPECIAL | OFFER — 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


To any onewho will mention The Independcnt’ and inclose a postal 
note or money order for the amount, we will send a binder imaae espe- 
cially for The independent. Will hold a year’s papers. 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 Cents, Post-paid, 


. We willalso sell tothe subscribers of The Independent Binders fer 

Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Union, Scien- 
tific American, Sunday-School Times and Youth’s Companion for $1.00 each, 
post-paid: regular price, $1.50. Century, Scribner's, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing and Overland Monthly for 65 cents each. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York, 








THE {INDEPENDENT Press, 33 TO 48 GOLD StREET NEAR FULTON STREET 


FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS, 


GAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON, 
THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUAL 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, -o= 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR CONT AININ 
LIST AND REFERENC —— 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M, EHRET, JR. & CO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y, 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 




















Only $1.00 for this vie Beauty.” 
me — i> Weighs trom 
02 10 4 hs, 


This Steel Bearir 
Brass Scoop is Saal 
for poues.. wo a 


TERS’ 7 
ut ane OR ca 


CVU SY 
VALALALA LALA 
ALALALALALA 


ooue of 1,000 Seo sent ire 
SCALE CO. 


ee s, 
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— Snag 20TH ST., Est ¥. 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seeh 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, May and 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


VI CTO BICYCLES. 








TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mase 
— —<————————————_——_ 
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